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THE PROPOSED issue of $200,000,000 bonds by the 
United States Steel Corporation, to replace an equal 
amount of preferred stock, will have to be further 
postponed. It is announced that the New Jersey 
Court of Appeals will not render a decision in the 
case until the September term; and in the mean time 
the injunction issued by the Court of Chancery will 
stand. The postponement will work no serious harm, 
though it may interefere with the company’s plans. 


R 


IN THESE days when both speed and accuracy are 


demanded in all analytical determinations, the 
suggestion made by a correspondent in an- 
another column deserves to be considered. If a 


slight change in the assay-ton customarily used in 
determining gold values will promote the assayer’s 
convenience and save time, there is no reason why 
it should not be made. Our correspondent is an 
engineer who has had wide experience in examining 
mines, and is also a practical assayer; and we think 
his note will be appreciated by our readers. 


R 


THE SO-CALLED “gold-bearing” shales of Western 
Kansas have been made the subject of a careful ex- 
amination by the United States Geological Survey, 
and an abstract of the report based on that ex- 
amination is given on another page. It fully con- 
firms the opinions heretofore expressed in the En- 
GINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL, that the precious 
metals do not exist in the shales in quantities suffi- 
cient to make their extraction economically possible. 
At best the values contained are found not to ex- 
ceed a few cents per ton by assay. They are so small, 
in fact, that extraction on a large scale would be 
impossible; by any process. We do not think that 
the “Kansas gold-field” deserves any more attention; 
and it will probably receive little, except from those 
who have been unfortunately persuaded to put money 
into it. 


R 


IN A RECENT article we referred to the probable 
production of tin in China. In this connection it is 
interesting to find in the latest market circular of 
W. T. Sargant & Sons, of London, a statement 
that “some interest has been shown in Chinese tin, 
in which a fair business has been done for June 
and July shipments from China, at prices about £10 
below that of Straits tin.” : 

The tin thus referred to comes apparently from 
the province of Yunnan in China, but as usual with 
Chinese products there is some uncertainty with re- 
gard to it. It is not definitely known whether there 
has been a recent development in the production of 
the metal, or whether high prices have drawn out 
some stocks which had been gradually accumu- 
lated. Further information as to these shipments 
will be interesting. 


R 


THE MODERN practice of organizing security-holding 
companies, which is especially convenient for specu- 
lative purposesehas its disadvantages so far as the 
investing public is concerned. Buyers of stock are, 
in fact, entirely at the mercy of promoters of such 
companies, since it is very easy for the latter to con- 
ceal entirely the actual value of the assets upon which 
the stock is based. Thus, to take one instance out 
of many, a property bought for $60,000 cash was 





capitalized at $5,000,000, and a round lot of this stock 
—say $4,500,000—makes an imposing item in the list 
of assets of another company. For the average in- 
vestor, who has not means of tracing out the in- 
tricacies of such transactions, it is impossible to form 
any idea whatever of the real value of the assets be- 
hind the stock offered him. He is too apt to be im- 
posed upon by the array of big figures, and to ac- 
cept them at their face value; only to find out their 
real value later by unhappy experience. 


R 


MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Iron and Steel_—The iron market conditions remain 
practically unchanged. The disturbing element in 
the pig iron market is the fuel question. The East- 
ern Pennsylvania furnaces which use mixed an- 
thracite and coke have generally been forced to go 
out of blast or bank their fires, as anthracite is not 
to be had, and they cannot get additional coke 
enough to keep going. This stoppage of production, 
though comparatively small, is sufficient to be felt in 
a time of active demand like the present. The Ala- 
bama furnaces are generally getting into blast again 
since the settlement of the coal troubles. Steel is 
in better supply, and there is less pressure for billets, 
or rather a better supply. In finished material the 
demand for structural steel continues to be the 
feature, and much bridge and building work is de- 
layed by failure to secure the steel. 

Copper—The copper market has again been quiet 
with but little business reported. Manufacturers do 
not seem ready to take hold as yet, though their 
consumption continues large. It is evident that their 
stocks will soon be exhausted, and a better business 
will be done. 

Other Metals.—Tin continues in moderate demand, 
though a fair business is doing to supply the current 
needs of manufacturers. Prices are weak. 

Lead has been rather quiet, with about the usual 
sales to consumers at unchanged prices. 

Spelter remains strong and active. The demand 
continues good from manufacturers, while smelters 
are not pressing sales. The prices of ore in the Jop- 
lin market remain very high. Our latest report shows 
$42 per ton paid for the best ore, while standard ore, 
60 per cent zinc, brought $40 per ton. This is at 
the rate of 3 I-3 cents per pound for the zinc con- 
tents. 

Silver has been quiet, with no special incident. The 
Chinese difficulty remains unsettled, with the prob- 
ability that nothing will be done for some time, if 
at all. 

Coal.—The miners’ convention at Indianapolis is 
over, and no strike of the bituminous coal miners has 
been ordered; much to the relief of those who feared 
that some such action would be taken. The only 
thing done was to arrange for contributions in aid 
of the anthracite strikers. The Alabama strike has 
left some local troubles, but they will soon be set- 
tled. Transportation conditions are worse again, and 
the lake trade has suffered especially. Vessels are 
unable to get cargoes, and some apprehension is felt 
as to the supply of coal for the Northwest. If mat- 
ters do not improve, it may be difficult to get the 
winter’s supply through before navigation stops. 

The seaboard bituminous trade has had no special 
features. The sales to consumers in the Eastern 
cities, who have heretofore used anthracite, are 
larger, and these are drawing heavily on local stocks, 
and interfering somewhat with the local trade. 
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The anthracite situation is unchanged. There is 
more talk of opening some collieries, but no action 
has been taken so far. 


R 
THE DALY WEST MINE EXPLOSION. 


An explosion of dynamite at the Daly West Mine 
at Park City, Utah, on July 16, caused the death of 
34 persons, and did considerable damage to the 
mine workings. The facts as given by local papers 
are briefly as follows. There was on the 1,200 feet 
level of the Daly West 200 feet from the shaft, maga- 
zines in which all the dynamite used underground 
was stored. Estimates of the amount in storage on 
July 16 vary, but local accounts put the quantity at 
140 boxes, or 7,000 pounds. It is said that John 
3ergy, a powder man, had been seen to go into the 
magazine at times smoking and carrying a lighted 
candle in direct violation of orders. What happened 
the last time he entered will never be known. His 
hody frightfully mangled has been found. Other 
miners working on the 1,200 feet level were also 
killed. The explosion did not do the damage that 
might have been expected, though on the 1,200-foot 
level timbers were blown out, pipes twisted into 
knots, track destroyed, and one compartment of the 
shaft was damaged. On the goo-feet level, where sev- 
eral men were working, the explosion attracted but 
little attention, and on the surface the report was 
not loud. The great volume of gas from the explo- 
sion caused nearly all the deaths. The Ontario Tun- 
nel connects the Daly West, the Daly and the On- 
tario workings; and the Daly West workings also 
communicate with the Anchor. While these con- 
nections permitted a number of men to escape, yet 
they also allowed the noxious gases to penetrate the 
‘Ontario workings, and six men over a mile distant 
from the explosion were suffocated, some before they 
were aware of any danger. Most of the deaths were 
of men working on the 1,400-feet level of the Daly 
West, who were suffocated while attempting to es- 
cape. 

The spirit of heroic self sacrifice that has been 
shown in so many mine disasters was not lacking, 
and volunteers eagerly braved the fatal gases in 
search of those who had been overcome. These 
rescuers perished, including a young man, John 
McLaughlin, who was overcome on his third trip 
dcwn the shaft. Foreman Mimme, believing that 
further attempts at rescue would only lead to further 
loss of life, refused to allow volunteers to be lowered 
down the shaft. 

A coroner’s jury which investigated young 
McLaughlin’s death censured the foreman for delay- 
ing an attempt to rescue McLaughlin, and expressed 
the opinion that the storing of large quantities of 
dynamite underground was dangerous. In the ab- 
sence of any information as to the immediate cause 
of the disaster it is impossible to place the responsibil- 
itv. However, it is clear that the laws of Utah govern- 
ing the storage of explosives about mines need revi- 
sien. It seems to be the general custom in that State— 
and the practice is not forbidden by law—to keep large 
quantities of dynamite underground. This practice 
is defended on the plea that dynamite at best is un- 
certain stuff, that the less it is handled, the less the 
danger, and that it is not advisable to lower it down 
a mine shaft every day. This plea is specious, but 
untenable. In the great mines at Butte and in those 
of the Lake Superior country, the large magazines 
are on the surface, but limited amounts of explosives 
being stored underground. It is entirely possible to 
take dynamite into a mine between shifts, or by a 
shaft not for the use of employees. 

The Daly West explosion, like many other mine dis- 
asters, was probably caused by the careless act of one 
man. In this respect it emphasizes the necessity of 


strict discipline in all mine ‘operations and the 
criminality of mine officials who permit any relaxa- 
tion of discipline, whether this relaxation is due to 
the easy nature of some foreman or is ignorantly 
demanded by some representative of organized labor. 


R 
DISCIPLINE AND DANGER IN MINES. 


As an abstract proposition, the necessity of some 
sort of discipline in all industries which employ large 
numbers of workmen is perhaps not denied; but 
modern labor-unions and their sympathizers prac- 
tically nullify it. For discipline is the obedience of 
one party to the rules or orders given by another, 
and in the case of a wage-earner it is the fulfillment 
of a tacit agreement. A man covenants to work for 
another, not for himself, at the expense of another. 

In mining—-above all, in coal mining—there are 
special reasons, both of economy and of safety, for 
the enforcement of a rigid discipline. And the in- 
dispensable element of such discipline is the instant 
discharge of an employee who violates a salutary 
rule, whether the offence cause disaster or not. But 
for the past two or three years, at least, under the 
rule of Mr. Mitchell and his organization, it has 
been impractible to discharge a man without incur- 
ring an instant strike and demand for his reinstate- 
ment. I do not say that, on proof of clear violation 
of a rule recognized by the union as necessary, the 
discharge might not be ultimately approved by the 
union, with the consequence that the strike be offi- 
cially declared “off.” There may have been—I think 
there must have been—such instances, though they 
have not come to my notice. But what seems to be 
invariable is that even if the justice of a discharge 
be ultimately acknowledged, the employer is first 
fined for it by a considerable loss of money through 
a strike, and when he is forgiven nobody makes good 
his loss. He is treated like the Western traveler who 


. was mistaken for another man and shot on sight, 


and who received while dying the sincere apology 
of his murderer for the unintentional error. More- 
over, certain rules are not recognized by workmen 
as necessary. It has been notorious among colliery 
managers, ever since the invention of the Davy 
safety-lamp, that miners cannot be trusted not to 
open their lamps underground. They do this some- 
times to get a -better illumination than the wire- 
gauze safety-lamps of the Davy class permits. But 
more frequently they do it to light their pipes, for 
it is a tradition among colliery miners that the 
smouldering or dull red glow of the tobacco in a 
pipe will not ignite fire-damp; and hence, if the 
Davy gives no notice of the presence of this gas, it 
will be safe to open it for an instant, light a pipe, 
and close it again. It is true that in the ordinary 
smoking of a pipe the glow of the burning tobacco 
is not quite hot enough to ignite ordinary fire-damp, 
or some explosive mixtures of it with air; but I think 
it is not true of all mixtures, or of all mine-tempera- 
tures; and I know it is not true of all pipe-smoking; 
for I have myself (N. B.—Not in a coal mine!), 
when my candle had gone out underground, and my 
last match has been used in a vain attempt to relight 
it, brought paper to a blaze by placing it over the 
tobacco in my pipe, and smoking vigorously—thus 
getting a sufficient flame to light the candle withal. 
Evidently a common miner cannot be trusted to open 
his lamp or use matches in a fiery coal-mine; and 
smoking must be forbidden in such amine. But the 
miners will not inform on each other for violating 
such rules, and if one of them is summarily pun- 
ished by dismissal for so doing, when nothing hap- 
pened in consequence, they are too apt to strike and 
demand his reinstatement. 

As a consequence of this inveterate recklessness 
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among miners, much ingenuity has been expended 
upon devices for their detection as well as their pro- 
tection. Safety-lamps have been made giving better 
light than those of the Davy type; and others, with 
interior bolts, only to be moved by the force of a 
huge electro-magnet kept in the office of the mine, 
so that they could not be opened without being 
broken. In one very fiery Saxon colliery which I 
visited many years ago the fire-damp came hissing 
in a sheet from a seam between the coal and the 
overlying rock; and the manager (my friend, the 
late Adolf Metzger, an engineer of extraordinary 
ability, experience and resource) dealt with it by set- 
ting along the top of each breast-wall, innumerable 
naked candle-lights, which ignited the gas as it 
emerged, burning it with ghastly blue flame to car- 
bonic acid while it was still merely inflammable, and 
before it had formed an explosive mixture with the 
air of the mine. The carbonic acid he removed at 
once by powerful mechanical ventilation. The spec- 
tacle, 1,000 feet below the surface, of such a breast, 
with its diadem of blue flames, was somewhat start- 
ling even to me, who knew that these uncanny lights 
were really so many signals that the peril was past. 
In that place, however, the system worked well, 
though it could not have been employed where the 
fire-damp had accumulated in large bodies, to be re- 
leased suddenly by some single blast, or when it was 
less definitely confined to a single seam for entrance. 
Moreover, I fancy that the system would break down 
after the mine had become so extensive as to have 
large areas of goaves, in which the gas could accumu- 
late. In fact, it was applicable chiefly to working- 
chambers alone. Other parts of the mine, no doubt, 
would have to be carefully avoided as dangerous, or 
else thoroughly swept out by a powerful ventilating 
current. But my present purpose is simply to point 
out that this daring experiment was carried on, to 
avoid the necessity of giving safety-lamps to common 
miners, and trusting them to obey the rules necessi- 
tated by that system. 

In this country, the prevailing system (practically, 
so far, in most of our fiery mines, though not in all) 
in one which likewise obviates almost entirely the use 
of the safety-lamp by the miners. It consists in the 
use of an overabundant mechanical ventilation, 
through currents actuated by powerful fans, and con- 
ducted to the points where they are needed by means 
of carefully-planned and vigilantly-watched airways 
and doors, and auxiliary underground fans. This in- 
volves the accumulation of gas in places where work 
is not going on. Only the responsible “fire-boss” car- 
ries a safety-lamp; and it is his duty to examine 
beforehand, every running day, all parts of the mine 
into which miners are to go. To such parts, the 
ventilating current is specially directed; and not until 
the fire-boss has declared them safe are the miners 
allowed to enter them with naked lights. This system 
is likewise inapplicable to some mines into which the 
gas enters fitfully or in sudden outbursts, too great 
to be immediately diluted beyond the danger-point by 
the ventilating current. But it has worked well under 
moderately uniform conditions. I had for five years 
general direction of a colliery in which it was em- 
ployed, and which enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the most fiery in the anthracite regions. In this 
instance the quantity of gas entering the mine was 
not too great to be controlled by the current from 
the big fan, though bubbles of it ascended through 
the water at the bottom of every gangway, and a 
thin sheet of it skimmed along the roof. Through the 
vigilance of the superintendent and the fire-boss, the 
previously bad record of the mine was reversed, 
and for more than five years there was no 
loss of life from explosion in that colliery, 
though more than once, men who had, in de- 
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fiance of rules, lifted their candles to the roof, or en- 
tered places not yet swept clean of gas and pro- 
nounced safe by the fire-boss, were more or less 
seriously burnt by the flashing of the accumulated 
gas. Moreover, we were at all times liable to dis- 
aster through careless meddling with the doors which 
determined the course of our ventilation for the day. 
But in those days (though they were the days of 
the “Mollie Maguires”) the discharge of a man for 
such an offense did not involve an instant suspen- 
sion of thé colliery by a strike. So we had a recog- 
nizable degree of discipline, after all. My super- 
intendent and my fire-boss were shot at by night, but 
not hit. The shot intended for the latter killed 
another man; and the murderer, aided by friends of 
“The Benevolent Order of Hibernians,” escaped. But 
after all, the risk of assassination was more easily 
endured, I think, than the present certainty of 
trouble and loss through a sudden suspension of all 
work. In short, under our system, we did have some 
discipline; under present conditions, it is hard to 
maintain any. 

It is reported that the recent awful colliery-ex- 
plosion near Johnstown, Pa., was probably due to the 
carelessness of a miner lighting a match; and that, 
in the same colliery, only a few days before, a miner 
was found to have matches in his pocket. I would 
not pronounce judgment in this case, before a thor- 
ough inquiry shall have been made. But the hypo- 
thesis of some such origin of the calamity is made 
only too probable by the history of bituminous coal- 
mining in this country. The bituminous are not only 
more fiery than the anthracite mines, but the effects 
of fire-damp in them are greatly enhanced by the 
presence of coal-dust. Indeed, it is highly probable 
that such dust, lying in the mine, may by spontaneous 
combustion initiate a conflagration or explosion; and 
it is quite certain that bituminous dust, suspended in 
the mine atmosphere may (even when fire-damp 
is not present) propagate through many hundred 
feet of mine-workings the flame of a “blown-out” 
shot—that is, of one which, having been insufficiently 
tamped, ejects from the drill-hole a quantity of burn- 
ing powder. 

Now the miners, East and West, have been for 
years striving for the right to make coal-dust, and 
to be paid for it. The reason is, that by using an 
excessive amount of explosive, the miner paid by the 
ton could earn much more money if he suffered no 
deduction for the amount of dust thus made. The 
crude remedy of making such a deduction, though 
universally practiced, is very unsatisfactory. It puts 
all the miners at a colliery on the same footing; it 
offers no reward to those who economize powder 
(since they suffer the same deduction as their reck- 
less fellows); and it is peculiarly irritating to the 
miner, who always fancies that he has been cheated. 
Moreover, the deduction from the gross weight of a 
miner’s product at a given colliery may include 
also an allowance for the slate interpenetrating the 
coal—for the presence of which neither the miner nor 
his employer is responsible. the 
question, whether parties operating upon impure coal- 
seams shall be forced to pay their miners as much 
per gross ton of impure product as those pay whose 
gross product is purer. 


This brings up 


In other words, shall or- 
ganized labor kill the enterprises which struggle al- 
ready with natural disadvantages? 

But it happens, not infrequently, that in spite of the 
established deduction at a given colliery, the miner 
finds that he can, after all, make more money 
(though he may make more dust) by using more 
powder or dynamite. If, after experiment, he finds 
this to be the case, no consideration of waste or peril 
will deter him. His obstinacy in this respect has 
been made the subject of special comment by leading 
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experts and authors, interested only to increase the 
safety and economy of bituminous coal-mining. 

In the anthracite-regions, the unnecessary creation 
of coal-dust and other waste has been a matter 
rather of economy than of safety. As has been often 
set forth, the anthracite mining of thirty years ago 
sent, of 100 tons of coal in the ground, about 30 
tons to market, losing the rest in underground pil- 
lars (usually never recovered) and in coal-dust, slaty 
coal, etc., wasted in the breaker. Economy was not 
seriously studied unt‘! the individual short-term les- 
sees had been mostly replaced by large corporations, 
interested in future, as well as immediate, profits. 

The loss of coal in pillars was remedied by leaving, 
at the first exploitation of a given area, larger pillars, 
the coal of which could be, as that of the smaller ones 
could not be, ultimately recovered in good condition 
for market. This required more capital and a larger 
outlay, which the individual lessees could not af- 
ford. 


The loss of coal in culm and waste was patiently 
and ingeniously reduced by persuading consumers to 
use smaller sizes of anthracite. These had to be pre- 
pared by additional treatment and apparatus; and the 
ways of burning them effectively had to be devised 
and explained to users. Moreover, they had to be 
sold at very low prices; and although their use has 
been largely extended, it is not to-day, any more than 
it has been for thirty years past, economically desir- 
able to produce coal-dust or small coal in mining. 

In the anthracite-region the excessive production 
of such material by the individual miners was check- 
ed, after the long strike of 1875 (if I remember cor- 
rectly) by a happy thought—whose I do not know, 
nor can I now recall whether the idea was then en- 
tirely new. Namely, while the schedule of wages 
was so arranged that the miner’ should be always 
sure of a certain minimum, and yet should receive a 
proportionate advance of pay with each advance in 
the market price of coal, the unnecessary production 
by him, through the excessive use of explosives, of 
dust and small coal, were prevented by the fixing of 
an arbitrary high price for the powder which he was 
obliged to purchase from his employers. This price 
was so adjusted as to make it unprofitable for the 
miner to use more powder than proper economy of 
coal would permit. On the other hand, the scale of 
wages was so devised that a miner, duly economical 
of explosives, would receive a fair remuneration. 
Nothing ever worked better for all parties (includ- 
ing the nation, which is interested in the protection 
of its limited treasure of anthracite) than this com- 
bination of a fixed minimum, a sliding scale of wages 
and an arbitrary price for the explosives furnished 
to the miner. For 15 yéars there was no complaint 
under the operation of this system. But, as every- 
body who knows the anthracite-region is aware, 15 
years is about the period at the end of which the 
young men, who have never had the excitement of a 
strike, are ready to outvote the old men, who have 
had enough of strikes. Taking advantage of this 
fact, Mr. Mitchell and his organization inaugurated 
the strike of 1900, and, in their search for available 
reasons, lit upon the tyrannical sliding scale and the 
awful price of powder as the most plausible. The 
anthracite miners’ unions, intoxicated with the pros- 
pect of battle and victory, abandoned at once the best 
system which they ever had, or ever will know; the 
philanthropic press remarked in chorus that, whatever 
else be right or wrong, this outrageous extortion in 
the price of powder was clearly iniquitous, and must 
cease; and finally the operators themselves, under the 
persuasion, perhaps, of Senator Hanna, sacrificed the 
powder-price, together with the sliding scale, and 
thus let go nearly all that had been gained for econ- 
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omy by the patient endeavors of more than a quarter 
of a century. It is true that they did not formally 
recognize Mr. Mitchell and his organization. But it 
is equally true that the concessions they made were 
construed as a victory for him; and they are now 
suffering the consequences. Having succeeded in get- 
ting powder at market price, he is insisting upon “a 
fair ton” in.the estimation of product to be paid for, 
denouncing as iniquitous the variable deductions made 
at different collieries, etc., etc. 

All signs indicate an early collapse of the strike. 
I have no personal interest in the result either way ; 
but, as a citizen of the United States, I hope the 
cperators will stand firm, at all costs, for discipline 
and economy in mining, and will not sacrifice, for any 
sentimental or political reason, their duty as trus- 
tees, both of private property and of public wealth. 

R. W. RayMonp. 


ELECTRIC MINE PUMPS IN GERMANY.— 
An electric pump shown at the Dusseldorf Exposi- 
tion by the firm of Haniel & Lueg, of Dusseldorf- 
Grafenberg, is thus described by London Engineer- 
ing: “The dynamo is a 750-kilowatt machine, on a 
non-inductive load; the pressure is 2,000 volts, with 
a frequency of 50; the motor acts as a flywheel. The 
current is supplied to the underground pump motor 
through two cables formed of three wires, each 95 
square millimeters in section. Two cables are used 
in order to have one available should the other get 
damaged in any way. The underground pump motor 
is a 650 horse-power machine. It takes in the cur- 
rent direct, but as a means of safety and for con- 
trolling purposes the pump-room is provided with a 
switch for switching off the current, and with an 
ammeter. The motor is keyed direct on the pump 
shaft, thus doing away with all intermediate parts 
for the transmission of power. The motor acts as a 
flywheel. The mining company specified that the 
speed of the pump should not exceed 60 revolutions 
per minute. 

“The pump is of the double-acting differential 
type, with cranks at 90°, and is worked from the pri- 
mary machine without starting resistance. A starting 
device renders it possible to switch in the pump as 
an hydraulic motor, by doing which the pressure 
of water in the delivery pipe acts automatically 
first on the larger section and then on the differen- 
tial section of the plunger, and starts running the 
motor. As soon as I5 to 20 revolutions are reached, 
a signal is given to the driver of the primary plant 
at the surface, and the current supply to the motor 
is switched in. The pump is so designed that all 
the fittings are placed as far as practicable to the 
rear of the motor. All the piping is underneath 
the floor of the pump room, and the flanges which 
have to be carried higher than the floor level are so 
protected that should they leak in any way the 
water would escape to the rear, and not reach the 
motor. The valve-chests and air-chambers are steel 
castings, and the valves are of phosphor bronze. A 
jet arrangement is resorted to for the air suction 
from the suction air-chamber, and an air-sluice for 
supplying the delivery air-chamber. The whole plant 
when once started requires but very little super- 
vision; this is a great advantage in the case of 
mine-draining pumps.” 


LIQUID FUEL ON AUSTRIAN RAILROADS. 
—The Austrian State Railroad authorities are about 
to make some experiments on a large scale with 
petroleum residue firing on the locomotives in the 
Lemberg District of the system. A commission has 
also been dispatched to Russia to inquire into the 
system of liquid-fuel firing used on the railways in 
that country. 


AMERICAN COAL IN DENMARK.—UDnited 
States Consul J. C. Freeman writes from Copen- 
hagen that his report on “American Gas Coal in 
Denmark” has led to important orders for American 
gas coal from France and other European countries. 
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SINKING A DEEP COAL SHAFT AT ATCHISON, 
KANSAS. 
By Wiiii1aM R. Crane. 

That part of the coal fields of Kansas which lies 
in the northeastern part of the State, along the Mis- 
souri River, has been worked since 1870, but owing 
to the depth of the workable coal stratum (700 odd 
feet), comparatively few mines have been opened 
up. Only two companies and the State penitentiary 
mine were operating in the district up to 1898. The 
production of these and the number of men employed 


at that time were approximately as follows: 
Tons. Men. 








Leavenworth Coal Company...............- 113,000 310 
Home-Riverside Company 450 
PE ERNE ob vvecxcckudhos se ewens 350 

a Re EE. cca cece ns oeeneee 378,000 1,110 


Since then the Home-Riverside Company has 
bought out the Leavenworth Coal Company, and now 
controls all of the mines operating within four or 
five miles of Leavenworth. 

In 1898-99 a shaft was sunk, and later, for a short 
time, coal was mined at a point several miles west 
of Lansing, but this mine is at present idle. 





FIG. 1—PLAN OF HOLES IN BOTTOM OF SHAFT. 


In the Summer of 1900 a prospect hole was drilled 
by a diamond drill, 2% miles below the city of Atchi- 
son, on the right bank, looking southward, of the 
Missouri River. The stratum of coal mined at Leav- 
enworth, at a depth of 713 feet, was pierced here at 
a depth of 799 feet. Drilling was resumed, discov- 
ering another stratum of coal at a depth of 1,126 
feet. The last stratum passed through is 36 inches 
in thickness and of fairly good quality. Previous 
to this, the same coal stratum had been discovered 
by drill at the Leavenworth Coal Company’s mine 
(now the Home-Riverside No. 3), and a shaft was 
sunk. to it, but owing to the excessive amount of 
water met with it was abandoned and closed up to 
the first stratum, which is the one mined at all points 
in the district at the present time. 

"In the Fall of 1901, the Atchison Coal Mining 
Company began sinking a shaft, with the intention 
of working both the upper and lower strata. The 
shaft is located about two miles below Atchisoii, a 
few rods back from the river. After reaching a 
depth of 63 feet a stratum of quicksand was struck, 
which ran into the shaft, causing a cave-in at the 
bottom. This extended upward, loosening the crib- 
bing and causing it to pull apart at a number of 
places. A large volume of water also entered with 
the quicksand, which it was found impossible to 
remove with the means at hand. As a result the 
shaft was abandoned, a new site chosen, several rods 
further back from the river, and another shaft 
started. Instead of letting the work out on contract, 
as was done in the first case, a superintendent was 
hired to oversee the work, the company furnishing 
ali supplies and funds. 


The new shaft has at present reached a depth of 
over 250 feet, and is proceeding in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Fortunately it was located far enough from the 
river to avoid the bed of quicksand that stopped the 
first shaft, and passed through limestone strata instead. 

The Sinking Plant.—The plant as installed for 
sinking the shaft is simple and efficient. The super- 
intendent, C. W. Pullen, is in charge, and has adapted 
himself to the existing conditions with considerable 
ingenuity. The machinery and appliances employed 
by the first parties were turned over to the new 
management, which thus labors, to a certain extent, 
under the disadvantage of having to utilize appli- 
ances not in many respects especially adapted to the 
work in hand. 

A light frame building shelters the boiler and coal- 
bin, air-pumps and hoister. The hoister is a direct 
acting, single drum hoisting engine, built by Houston 
& Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is driven by duplex 
8-inch by 12-inch sliding valve engines, and is fitted 
with a standard friction clutch, hand brake and link 
motion reversing gear. A 34-inch steel hoisting rope 
is used. Two air-brake pumps are employed in place 
of an air compressor, and, for convenience, are 
mounted on heavy timber supports on either side of 
the boiler. It is claimed that the air-pumps have a 
capacity of 30 and 45 cubic feet of air per minute, 
discharging into a receiver, which in turn delivers 
it to the drills at a pressure of 80 pounds to the 
square inch. A 40-h. p. boiler, part of the former 
outfit, is used as an air receiver, and answers the 
purpose very well indeed. 

Two 2¥%-inch Sullivan air-drills are employed in 
sinking in lime and sandstone. Three sizes of bits 
are used—2%4, 2 and 1% inches, for a depth of hole 
of about 4% feet. The drills are mounted on 7-foot 
extensible columns. Eight-foot hand drills are em- 


five feet above the platform, and held there until the 
two hooked chains are connected by means of the 
hooks engaging with the bail eyes; then the bucket 
is slowly lowered. The bucket, under the action of the 
three supporting chains,: describes an arc of a circle 
and comes to rest on a car, which runs back and 
forth on a track below the projecting framework. 
The car is an ordinary heavy platform car, provided 
with trunnions at the ends. Supported by and hinged 
to the trunnions is an iron framework or holder, with 
one side cut away. This holder is made of heavy 
strap iron, and is formed to fit the sides of the 
bucket, the upright straps of the holder being formed 
into hooks facing inward, the purpose of which is to 
prevent the bucket from slipping from the holder on 
emptying it of its contents. The holder must be re- 
volved, or turned part way over, at least, in dump- 
ing, to accomplish which a train of gear wheels is 
fastened to one of the trunnions, which meshes with 
a gear wheel fastened to the holder. pivot, and is 
driven by a crank. By means of this arrangement 
an operator can revolve the holder regardless of the 
weight it contains. The bucket when lowered seats 
itself within this holder, the chains are unhooked, 
and the car is free to be run with its load’ to the 
dump. The car is of necessity a side dump, so that 
by keeping the back parallel to the edges of the dump 
the handling of waste and building of the bank is 
rendered comparatively easy. 

The shaft is 15% by 71-3 feet in the clear, and 
is divided into three compartments—two hoisting 
compartments, 6 by 7 1-3 feet each, and an air shaft 
2 2-3 by 7 1-3 feet. Little water is met with—so lit- 
tle, in fact, that a 1%4-in. column pipe, connecting 
with a small boiler feed pump, readily exhausts all 
that enters the shaft. 

Method of Sinking—The method of sinking in 





FIG. 2.—TIMBERING FOR SHAFT. 


ployed in working shale and soft sandstone, the cut- 
ting edges of which are 134 inches. A small blower 
driven by a 7-h. p. vertical engine, at a speed of 120 
revolutions per minute, furnishes air to the bottom of 
the shaft. 

The gallows, or head frame, is 32 feet to cap, and 
is made of 6 by 6 inch and 6 by 8 inch pine timber. 
The back stays extend from the top of the frame to 
a point about 12 feet distant from the base of the 
frame. The corner timbers of the frame are given a 
batter of about 2 inches to the foot. The top 
sheave is 4 feet in diameter. At a point about half 
way up and projecting from the side of the gallows 
frame, on the side of the dump, is built a frame- 
work which is the full width of the head frame. 
Fastened to the two extreme outer points are two 
chains, which terminate in hooks. The shaft end 
of the hoisting rope is provided with about six feet 
of chain, which also terminates in a hook. The 
buckets employed in hoisting the dirt from the shaft 
are made of 3-16-inch sheet iron, weighing 800 pounds 
each, and having a capacity of 1,000 pounds. When 
filled the bucket is hoisted to the top, passing through 
a trapdoor, hinged and counterpoised, which opens 
and closes on the passage of the bucket. On pass- 
ing the mouth of the shaft, the bucket is raised about 


shale, which formation predominates, differs consid- 
erably from that employed with limestone, and, when 
it occurs, sandstone. The arrangement of holes when 
blasting shale is shown in Fig. 1, A. Nine 6%4-foot 
holes are drilled, the middle three being vertical, 
while the remaining six, three to the end, are in- 
clined towards the center at an angle of about 30 
degrees. Each hole is charged with five sticks (2% 
pounds) of Aetna No. 2 dynamite, making a total 
charge of 22.5 pounds. The nine holes are fired sim- 
ultaneously by battery. The three pot-holes, placed 
at each end, are to straighten up the shaft. The 
average rate of advance, in shale, is about seven 
feet per day. Eight-foot steel hand or churn drills 
are used for drilling. 

Sinking in limestone and sandstone, especially the 
fermer, is considerably more difficult than in shale. 
A larger number and a different arrangement of holes 
must be employed. The arrangement of holes is 
shown in Fig. 1, B. Air drills, which are mounted 
on columns, as shown, are used, both end columns be- 
ing moved once, and the center one three times, 
for a complete round of holes or one advance. Eight 
holes are drilled at the first setting of the col- 
umns, four at the second setting, and in the case 
of the third setting four holes are also drilled. 
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At the first setting of the column the eight holes 
are drilled at a slight inclination, the next setting 
producing four holes to each column, which incline 
still more towards the center; the last four central 
holes are vertical. The arrangement of holes is then 
according to the American center cut system. The 
center, or wedge, is blasted out first. 

The average depth of holes in limestone is about 
4% feet, and each hole is charged with 2% sticks 
14 pounds) of Aetna No. 2 dynamite. The total 
charge is then about 35 pounds. The average ad- 
vance made in limestone is between four and five 
feet. 

When sandstone is worked the general arrange- 
ment and depth of holes, as well as charge placed, 
does not differ much from the practice in limestone, 
ranging, however, according to hardness, from the 
full charge employed with limestone to a charge in- 
termediate between shale and limestone. The rate 
of advance will also vary from six to four feet. 

Method of Cribbing.—The cribbing timbers are cy- 
press, and the following sizes are used: 4 by 6 inches, 
4 by 8 inches, and 4 by 12 inches. The wall plates 
and end pieces are alternately notched one inch to 
receive the ends of other corresponding parts, Fig. 
2, A. Buntons made of 6 by 8 inch timber divide 
the shaft, and support the wall plates at intervals of 
16 inches, and have two-foot centers. They are kept 
the proper distance apart by 16-inch studdles, and 
both buntons and studdles are held together and built 
into a vertical partition by supporting strips or lac- 
ings, which consist of 2 by 4 inch and 2 by 6 inch 
planks, placed as shown in Fig. 2, B. Lacing strips 
are also placed in the outer corners of the shaft, 
both to support the timbers and give the shaft a sym- 
metrical appearance. 

Bearing frames are placed at convenient points, 
especially above strong and solid strata, as lime and 
sandstone. The cribbing is kept within from 15 to 
20 feet of the bottom of the shaft, and as the greater 
part of the material passed through is shale, there 
is no danger of wrecking or injuring the timbers 
from flying fragments of rock. 

The cost of sinking and cribbing was given as $7 
per foot. The sinking of this shaft will be watched 
with considerable interest by the engineers and mine 
operators in this and neighboring districts, especially 
after the failure of a similar attempt at Leavenworth, 
as noted above. In this case, after reaching the coal 
by shaft, the water entered so rapidly and under 
such high pressure as to render futile every attempt 
to beat it back. An attempt was then made to fill 
the shaft with mine dirt up to the first coal stratum, 
but the water continued to rise and fill the workings 
above. The water was then pumped out until suf- 
ficient room was given to place a seven-foot crib 
work bulkhead, which was set projecting under a 
stratum of limestone some feet below the upper coal 
stratum. The crib was caulked and every precaution 
was taken to make the arrangement water tight, 
but in spite of all the water forced its way around 
and through both bulkhead and stone, and has proved 
an unending source of trouble and expense, as it in- 
treduces much water into an otherwise dry mine. 

The development and extraction of the coal, when 
the shaft is finished, also promises to be of an interest- 
ing and exceedingly difficult operation, as both the 
top and bottom of the coal is sandstone—3% feet in 
both cases, and each showed, while drilling, every 
indication of furnishing a large volume of water. 


BRITISH IRON IMPORTS.—Imports of iron 
ore into Great Britain for the six months ending 
June 30 were, in long tons: 





1901. 1902 Changes. 

BEGM. .cawiGiseie hi cater 2,183,004 255479525 I. 364,521 
Other countries ....... 386,360 508,992 I. 122,632 
SPE 13 odweeenes 2,569,364 3,056,517 I. 487,153 


The other countries included Greece, Sweden, Al- 
geria and Newfoundland. Imports of pig iron for 
the six months were 117,884 tons, of which 6,736 
tons were from the United States. In the first half 
of 1901 the imports were 62,010 tons, of which 27,- 
267 tons were from the United States. 


PRODUCTION OF COKE IN 101. 
SpEcIAL CorRESPONDENCE. 


Washington, D. C., July 23, 1902. 

According to the report of Edward W. Parker to 
the United States Geological Survey, the production 
of coke in the United States in 1901 amounted to 
21,795,883 short tons, value at $44,445,923, as compared 
with 20,533,348 short tons, valued at $47,443,331 in 
1900, and 10,668,569 short tons, valued at $34,670,417, 
in 1899. The increase in production in 1901 over 
the preceding year was 1,262,535 short tons, or 6.15 
per cent. The value of the product, however, showed 
a decrease of $2,997,408, or 6.3 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the extraordinary 
demand for coke which developed with the expan- 
sion of the iron and steel industries in 1899, and 
continued through 1900, was maintained throughout 
1901, the average price per ton showed a decline 
from $2.31 in 1900 to $2.04 in 1901. Mr. Parker looks 
upon this decline as a natural return to normal 
prices from the unreasonably high figures which pre- 
vailed in 1900. During the Spring of 1900, owing 
to the unprecedented demand for coke, there was at 
times a condition of affairs bordering on a famine, 
and prices were abnormally high. In 1901 over 5,500 
new ovens were added to the number in use in 1900, 
transportation facilities were better, and prices, while 
higher than for 20 years, except in 1901, were not 
out of reach. 

The total number of ovens in existence in 1901 was 
64,001, as compared with 58,484 in 1900. 

The States which showed the largest increases in 
production during 1901 were Pennsylvania, whose 
output increased 998,622 short tons, and Virginia, 
whose output gained 221,974 short tons. Other in- 
creases in production were unimportant. There were 
five States in which decreases were shown, the prin- 
cipal losses being sustained by West Virginia and 
Tennessee. 

The production in the several States during 1901, 
as compared with 1900, are shown in the following 
table: 


Coke Production by States in 1900 and 1901. 





Production. 
1900. 1901. 
State or Territory— Short tons. Short tons. 
BE cde ccncnentesedasa 2,110,837 2,148,911 
ee er ne 618,755 671,303 
NINES 5 et,scrac.aaeame<neieeee 73,928 54,550 
eS Sree 38,141 372374 
EE Pe reer 5,948 7,138 
PN rns Scenhun pceceneéee's 95,532 100,285 
ES eid one ee wdaieaeeiea® 2,087 4;749 
tia gree r eee aeuates 54,731 57,004 
re 445774 41,643 
NS ice aa wis. ctw 4c3tateer es 72,116 108,774 
Pennsylvania ....... 1353575295 14,355,917 
Tennessee ....... 475,432 404,017 
eee 5,15 907,130 
Washington ........ 33,387 49.197 
West Virginia 2,358,499 2,283,700 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, Wiscon- 
a” 506,730 564,191 
MT os claccwendbcenenous 20,533,348 21,795,883 





a Includes Utah. 

The growth of the coke making industry during 
the last 20 years is shown by the fact that in 1880 
the United States made 3,338,300 short tons; in 1890, 
ten years later, the product amounted to 11,508,021 
tons; in 1900 it had grown to 20,533,348 tons, and 
reached the maximum of 21,795,883 tons in I9goI. 

Since 1893 the production of coke in the United 
States has included that made in by-product retort 
ovens, and in 1901, 1,179,900 short tons, or a little 
over 5 per cent of the total, was by-product coke. The 
manufacture of coke in by-product ovens has shown 
a considerable increase since the first Semet-Solvay 
ovens were built at Syracuse in 1893, but last year 
was noticeable rather for the new ovens building 
than for any decided increase either in the number 
of completed ovens or in the increased output. There 
were 1,096 by-product ovens building at the close of 
1900, but only 80 of these were added to the com- 
pleted ovens in 1901, increasing the total from 1,085 
to 1,165. The production of by-product coke in- 
creased from 1,075,727 short tons to 1,179,900 tons. 
There were, however, at the close of 1901, one and 
one-third times more ovens of this type building than 
were in existence in that year. The total number 
of by-product ovens building at the close of 1901 was 


1,533. The ovens completed and building at the close 
of 1901, according to the type of ovens were as 
follows: 











Ovens Ovens 
built. building. 
SENG So. o6 ce: ceP one dieweeeenas 375 z10 
RMU Cob caecaccecenceegens 730 896 
Newton-Chambers 60 awe 
PED cacccdecicawcereiececneoeses “ee 427 
WOE aside sbtossRededenicedwewanewes 1,165 1,533 


Of the 1,165 by-product ovens in existence at the 
close of 1901, 595, or a little more than half, were 
operated in connection with iron and steel plants, 
and of the 1,533 ovens building at the close of the 
year 1,176 will be directly associated with blast fur- 
naces or steel works. The ovens under construction 
at the close of the year included, of the Semet- 
Solvay type, 60 at Dunbar, Pa.; 120 at Ensley, Ala., 
and 30 at Delray, Mich. Of the Otto-Hoffman ovens 
there were 232 at Lebanon, Pa.; 564 at Buffalo, N. 
Y. (both plants being built for the Lackawanna Iron 
and Steel Company), and 100 at Camden, N. J. Of 
the Schniewind ovens (an improvement made by 
Dr. F. Schniewind on the Otto-Hoffman), there 
were 200 building at Sparrow’s Point, Md.; 212 at 
Sharon, Pa., and 15 at Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN EXAMINATION OF 
: GEMS. 


According ‘to the Electrical World and Engi- 
neer, M. Chaumet, in Paris, has recently made 
some experiments with a view to the use of such 
rays in the determination of the value of gems. 
Becquerelainé noted years ago the fluorescence of 
diamonds under the influence of various colored rays. 
Chaumet has ascertained that there is a close re- 
lationship between this fluorescent property and the 
brilliancy of diamonds under artificial light, particu- 
larly candle light, which brings out most clearly 
the quality of first-class stones. Diamonds that 
sparkle most vividly are not always those cut in the 
most regular shape, but those showing the greatest 
amount of fluorescence when examined with violet 
light. While diamonds that are non-fluorescent 
when exposed to this light simply take a violet 
coloration, the most sparkling stones show a notable 
fluorescence of a very luminous and clear blue. Dia- 
monds, whatever their quality, always offer the same 
transparency to Réntgen rays, so that it is impossible 
to differentiate them by means of radiography. Ina 
jewel-case in which are grouped diamonds of all 
qualities, the gems, when illuminated by violet light, 
assume different tints, some showing a vivid blue 
brilliance, while others are of a sombre violet. As 
soon as the electric lamp is put out, ail degrees of 
phosphorescence are noticeable, the jewel-case ap- 
pearing to be studded with violet or blue glow- 
worms, some very bright, others almost extinct; and 
the most sparkling stone will be found to be the 
best. In the course of his experiments, M. Chaumet 
has observed a curious fact with respect to a yellow 
diamond with numerous facets which showed re- 
markable golden reflections in daylight as well as in 
artificial light. The violet light produced no fluores- 
cence in this case, but gave rise in place to flashes 
of an intensely red color, particularly noticeable on 
the feather-edged sides. A violet pencil of rays was 
projected upon this yellow diamond for a few min- 
utes, when the experimenter found to his surprise 
that the yellow color had changed to dark brown, 
the stone thus losing four-fifths of its commercial 
value, which, however, was recovered after some 
hours. In experimenting on the action of the various 
rays on rubies, M. Chaumet has ascertained that the 
Siamese stones are of scarcely appreciable fluores- 
under violet light, while all the valuable Burmese 
rubies are intensely fluorescent, exhibiting a clear 
vivid red light that puts them in evidence when 
they are mixed with stones from Siam, which remain 
sombre. 


NEW COAL MINES IN BOHEMIA.—The Brux 
Mining Company, which has for some time past had 
coal-boring operations in hand at Haar, near Ossegg, 
Bohemia, has just struck a seam of coal at a depth 
of only 600 feet. 
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JOHN W. MACKAY. 


With the death of John William Mackay, which 
occurred in London on Sunday evening, July 20, 
the last of the four famous Bonanza kings of the 
Comstock lode has passed away. Although Mr. 
Mackay had not been in robust health for some time 
his death was entirely unexpected, and comes as a 
painful surprise to his many friends in this country. 
The immediate cause of his death is given by the 
physicians as heart failure, which appears to have 
been superinduced by heat prostration and conges- 
tion of the lungs. He was first taken seriously ‘ll 
after going down town on Tuesday, July 15, which 
happened to be the hottest day of the year. His con- 
dition was not considered serious at first, and it was 
not until Saturday that anxiety was felt for him. 

e began to sink on Saturday morning, and died 
peacefully and without pain Sun- 
day afternoon. 

There has been no more pic- 
turesque character in all the 
romantic history of the develop- 
ment of our Western mining re- 
gions than that of John W. 
Mackay. He was born in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, on November 28, 
1831, being nearly 71 years old 
at the time of his death. He was 
not quite 10 years of age when 
he emigrated to the United 
States with his parents, who 
were poor but of good stock. 
His school days were short, and 
at an early age he was appren- 
ticed to the shipbuilding trade in 
the yards of William H. Webb. 
He was 18 years of age when the 
news of rich discoveries of gold 
in California fired him with an 
ambition to seek his fortune in 
the far West, but it was not un- 
til two years later, in 1851, that 
he became his own master and 
could follow his desires. He 
crossed the plains with a party 
of 25 other goldseeking adver- 
turers. His first attempt at gold 
mining was on placer ground at 
Alleghany, Sierra County, at 
which he was partially success- 
ful, and managed to save a part 
of his winnings. The returns, 
however, were not sufficient to 
satisfy one of Mackay’s ambi- 
tion, and he abandoned the pro- 
ject in order to try his hand at 
deep mining at Virginia City, 
Nevada. At his initial attempt 
here he lost all his savings, and 
then went to work as a timber 
man at a daily wage of $4. His 
courage, energy and ambition, 
added to a personal charm which 
won friends everywhere, made 
others willing to help and trust 
him. 

In 1863 he formed a co-partnership with J. M. 
Walker, who had emigrated from’ Virginia, Mackay 
having in the meantime experienced many changes 
of fortune. In the following year (1864) Messrs. 
James C. Flood and William O’Brien, whose ac- 
quaintance Mackay had made in San Francisco, 
bought an interest in the firm, which in 1865 cbtaine.] 
control of the Hale & Norcross Mine. This prop- 
erty yielded the firm a profit of something over $500,- 
ooo. In 1868 Walker’s interest was purchased by 
James G. Fair, afterward United States Senator from 
Nevada, and he, with Mackay, Flood and O’Brien 
became the Bonanza kings. Walker is said to have 
lost by bad investments all he had made by this deal, 
and died in poverty. 

With the proceeds obtained from the operations of 
Hale & Norcross the four partners secured control 
of a group of claims, seemingly barren, or nearly so, 
part of which had been prospected and abandoned 


by William Sharon, another famous pioneer, who 
had made a fortune on the Comstock. Several of 
these claims were united into Consolidated Virginia. 
They spent $200,000 in prospecting without result. 
Stockholders refused to pay any further assessments, 
and the four partners gathered in the stock at almost 
nothing, and kaving secured control levied assess- 
ments of over $200,000 more, which was all spent in 
development. This work was carried on during 
1870, 1871 and the first nine months of 1872. In Oc- 
tober, 1872, when their funds were practically ex- 
hausted, the bonanza was struck, and their fortunes 
were made. In 1875 the market value of Consol- 
idated Virginia stock was $160,000,000. Five years 
before it was valued at less than $50,000. The end 
ef the bonanza period came in 1880. Mackay and 
his associates are said to have taken $150.000,000 out 
of the mine. 





JOHN WILLIAM MACKAY. 

During the high tide of prosperity on the Consel- 
idated Virginia, Mackay, Flood and Fair established 
the Bank of Nevada in San Francisco, with a capital 
of $10,000,cc0. Mackay withdrew from this in 1887, 
after the institution had been seriously crippled ly 
an unsuccessful attempt to corner the wheat crop. 
Mackay and Fair came to the rescue of the bank, re- 
established its credit, and then Mr. Mackay with- 
drew. 

While continuing to own interests in mining prop- 
erties, Mr. Mackay had not been actively engaged in 
mining for 20 years preceding his death. He became 
a financier, and was interested in many large enter- 
prises, the most important of which was, with James 
Gordon Bennett as his principal associate, the organ- 
ization, in 1884, of the Commercial Cable Company 
and the Postal Telegraph Company, and these, like 
most of Mr. Mackay’s enterprises, have prospered. 
During the last few months Mr. Mackay had inter- 
ested himself to a great extent in the proposed Pacific 
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cable scheme. At the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of the Mackay-Bennett Cable Company, presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph Company, and president 
of the prospective Pacific Commercial Cable Com 
pany; vice-president of the new sugar refinery at 
Yonkers, N. Y., of which Augustus Spreckels is pres- 
ident; director of the Southern Pacific, and director 
of the new proposed railroad from Havana to San- 
tiago, in Cuba. He was one of the largest owners 
of the White Knob Copper Company of Mackay, 
Idaho. He was interested with Charles D. Lane in 
the Wild Goose Mining Company at Nome. He was 
heavily interested in the Sprague Elevator and Elec- 
trical Works of New York. 

In San Francisco Mr. Mackay owned half the Ne- 
vada Block, the Grand Opera House, and a large lot 
at the southeast corner of Market and Fourth streets. 
He owned, together with Flood, the Buriburi ranch 
of about 1,000 acres in San Ma.- 
teo County, the Coleman tract «f 
about 1,500 acres in and adjacent 
to the city of San Rafael, and 
3,000 acres of timber land in 
Mendocino County. He owned 
several thousand acres of wood- 
land in Nevada, between Reno 
and Truckee. In New York city 
he owned the Postal Telegraph 
Building, a 16-story structure, 
and he was the largest owner of 
the Commercial Cable Company's 
building, a 2I-story structure, 
and the property adjacent to it. 
He owned the Territorial Enter- 
prise, a newspaper at Virginia 
City, Nev. 

Mr. Mackay was a member of 
the Pacific Union Club of San 
Francisco, and of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. In religion he was a 
Roman Catholic, and two of his 
warmest friends were the late 
3ishop Montague, who had juris- 
diction over Northern Califor- 
nia’s mining regions and a large 
part of Nevada, and Archbishop 
Riordan. Mr. Mackay for a long 
time virtually supported the 
Catholic Orphan Asylum and its 
130 children at Virginia City, 
Nev. In New York he main- 
tained five or six of the free beds 
in hospitals in memory of his 
son William, who died half 4 
dozen years ago at the age 
of 26. 

John William Mackay was 
noted among those who knew 
him for his high sense of honor, 
for his quiet, genial disposition, 
for his kindly hospitality and 
open-handed generosity. ‘His was 
a nature that prosperity could 
not spoil. He was simple in his 
tastes, disliked notoriety, and 
upon several occasions refused 
political honors. He was an ideal type of the suc- 
cessful Western American, although a large part of 
his later years were spent abroad. He left a widow, 
one son and an adopted daughter. 


MINING MACHINERY EXPORTS FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN.—Exports of mining machinery 
from Great Britain for the half-year ending June 30 
are valued by the Board of Trade returns as below: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

European countries....... £40,667 £21,253 D. £19,414 
eer 52,609 103,013 I. 50,404 
ASE eee eee 37,410 34,100 D. 3,310 
PUERR. sn s50 seh son s0ss 69,787 38,503 D. 31,284 
New Zealand............. 3,095 7,846 I. 45751 
ie 21,875 19,332 D. 2,543 
RJR. SRNOOS kw chee wes 183 sts I. 32 
Other countries........... 46,2290 46,796 I 567 
NS 1 Rk eos awn neeous £271,855. £271,058 D. £797 


The large gain in exports to South Africa was 
slightly overbalanced by the decrease in those to 
other countries, the chief losses being in shipments 
to Australia and to European countries. 
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TESTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER IN SHALES 
FROM WESTERN KANSAS.* 


By WaLpEMAR LINDGREN. 


The assertion that certain clay shales of Western 
Kansas contain gold and silver dates back seven 
years. In 1895 a company of men—among them a 
certain H. H. Artz—sunk a shaft near the Smoky 
River, in Trego County, prospecting for zinc. It is 
stated that some indications of this metal were 
found, but of more importance was the announce- 
ment that the soft clay shales encountered contained 
a notable percentage of gold. It soon became known 
that the same clay shales extended through a large 
part of Ellis County, and were especially well ex- 
posed in the bluffs lining the Smoky Hill River, in 
the southern part of that country. A great number 
of assays were made, by different persons, of these 
shales, and a large percentage of the samples were 
said to contain gold and silver. 

The asserted amounts vary considerably. Dr. J. T. 
Lovewell, of Topeka, in a paper read before the 
Kansas Academy of Science, 1902, states that he has 
made many hundreds of assays and supposes that 
the average values are $2 to $3 per ton in gold and 
silver, the latter metal always accompanying the gold. 
One series of 100 assays gave an average of $10 per 
ton. Dr. Ernst Fahrig, of Philadelphia- (Kansas 
Daily Capital, Topeka, May 3, 1902), obtained from 
actual miil runs in an experimental plant an aver- 
age of $2.80 per ton. One of these runs yielded 2.6 
ounces silver and $1.36 gold per ton, and another cf 
them gave an aggregate value of $6.75 per ton. The 
Kansas Pioneer Gold Shale Company, advertising its 
stock in the principal papers of St. Louis, Chicago 
and New York, states the value as $8 to $10 per 
ton, and computes the wealth contained in one acre 
of shales to be $5,250,000. Others, among them 
Prof. E. Haworth, of the Kansas State University, 
have denied that the shales contain gold in notable 


quantities." 
The statement of tenor obtained by assays ‘re 


usually accompanied by the explanation that the 
values are extremely irregular; different assays from 
the same carefully mixed pulp giving widely differ- 
ing results. 

It was not long before mills were proposed and 
erected to extract the values from the clay shale. 
In 1900 a company was formed and erected a mill on 
the Smoky Hill River, 14 miles west southwest of 
lays City. Some kind of a chlorodizing process was 
to be used, but no run was ever made, the superin- 
tendent and owner of the process, W. F. Miller, ab- 
senting himself unexpectedly before actual work had 
begun. In 1901 a smaller experimental mill was 
built near the works just mentioned by Mr. A. G. 
Gage, who used a variation of the cyanide process, 
and claimed to have extracted some gold during a 
series of short runs. In the Spring of 1902 the Kan- 
sas Pioneer Gold Shale Company built a mill, using 
the same process and supposed to handle 100 tons 
per day. This mill, which is located 11 miles south- 
west of Hays City, on the Smoky Hill River, has 
just started crushing and leaching in May, 1902. Fin- 
ally, during the same month, a company was organ- 
ized in Topeka called the Fahrig Mining and Milling 
Company for the purpose of constructing and op- 
erating a 100-ton mill on the Smoky Hill River. The 
Fahrig process consists in treating the ore with a 
salt of unrevealed composition and in precipitating 
the gold and silver by electrclytic methods. 

The investigation of the Kansas shale deposits by 
the U. S. Geological Survey was undertaken in May, 
1902. The actual work in the field occupied eight 
days, from May 12 to May 20, and was carried on 
from Hays City as a basis of operation. 

Although attention was first drawn to the shales in 
question through prospecting work in Trego County, 
all the later developments have taken place in Ellis 
County, adjoining Trego County on the east. Ellis 





*Abstract of a bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey, now 
in press. Published by permission of the Director of the 
Survey. 

1Kansas Semi-Weekly Capital, Topeka, June 6, 1902, Min- 
eral Resources of Kansas for 1898, Lawrence, Kan., 1899. 
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is one of the western central counties of Kansas; its 
county seat, Hays, is 272 miles west of Kansas City, 
and located on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
traversing the county from east to west. Although 
near the western limit of the “rain belt,” the county 
produces much wheat and supports a numerous and 
well-to-do farming population. 

The geology of this part of Kansas is described in 
a general way in Volume II. of the Report of the 
University Geological Survey of Kansas (Topeka, 
1897). The rocks exposed are sedimentary and of 
Cretaceous age, excepting the sands and gravels 
along the river, which, of course, are of much later 
Pleistocene age. The two great divisions of the 
Cretaceous, the Benten and the Niobrara, cover the 
whole area. The beds of shale and lime lie nearly 
horizontal, but have a slight northeasterly dip. 

Beginning from the top that part of the Cretaceous 
column with which we are here concerned is sub- 
divided as follows: 

Smoky Hill chalk (300 feet). 


Niobrara Group... { Fore Hays limestone (50 feet). 
Septaria horizon. 


( ne Sains (100 feet) } 
strea shales (150 feet) {7 
Fencepost limestone (_ 1 foot) {.Unpee. 
Benton Group.... } Inoceramus horizon (_ 5 feet) J 
Flagstone horizon ( 10 feet) | 
Lincoln marble ( 15 feet) s Lower. 
Bituminous shale ( 30 feet) J 


Total thickness, about 660 feet. 


The principal gold-bearing stratum is supposed to 
be that of the Benton group, including the Ostrea 
shales and the Blue Hill shales. It is stated that 
these rocks practically over the whole areas in 
which they occur, contain more or less gold and sil- 
ver, though the metals may be rather irregularly dis- 
tributed. Assays showing value are claimed to have 
been obtained in Trego County, along the Smoky 
Hill River, as far westward as the Benton shales 
extend. Further, all along the Smoky Hill River, in 
Ellis County, and also in Rush County, adjoining on 
the south. Values have also been claimed from as- 
says of samples near Hays City; for instance, in the 
shales underlying the Fort Hays limestone four miles 
west of town. Finally, also along the Saline River, 
along which Fort Benton shales are also said to out- 
crop. All the mills, however, are located on Smoky 
Hill River southward of Hays City, and from this 
vicinity have also been taken by far the larger num- 
ber of assayed samples. 

In order to arrive at a reliable conclusion regard- 
ing the contents of these shales in precious metals, 
a number of samples tabulated below were carefully 
taken. The method used included, first, the clearing 
of a convenient exposure to a required depth, so as 
to obtain fresh material. Along the river bluffs the 
shales are very little altered and fresh rock compar- 
atively easily exposed. The required thickness of 
shale being exposed (usually amounting to from 2 to 
4 feet), a sample of from 20 to 30 pounds was broken 
down on a square of canvas; this material was then 
reduced to pieces about the size of a walnut or 
smaller, and this quartered down twice. It was then 
put into quart jars and securely sealed. The 19 
samples taken were sent to Washington, D. C., and 
further examined. The shale in each lot was crushed, 
carefully mixed, and quartered down until the last 
half of the sample amounted to % to % pound. This 
quantity was finally ground and sieved through an 
80-mesh screen. From this ground material the as- 
says were made. 

The fire assay, as well known, consists in smelting 
in crucible or scorifier with litharge or lead. The 
lead absorbs the gold and silver contained in the 
ore, and this gold and silver remains behind when 
the lead is driven off by a process of oxidization. 
For small and moderate amounts of the precious 
metals this is the most accurate method known, and 
in skilful hands always gives reliable results. The 
claim that “the fire assay will not bring out the val- 
ues” is well known and reiterated to weariness, es- 
pecially in districts where higher values are desired 
than nature put in the ores. True enough, the fire 
assay, like any other analytical operation, requires 
intelligent care and suitable ingredients. Where there 





III 






are large amounts of copper, zinc, tellurium and sim- 
ilar elements in the ore, this assay needs particular 
attention in order to prevent losses. As in every 
other quantitative analytical process there are sources. 
of error in the fire assay. A very small quantity of 
gold and silver may be lost in the slag in the first 
smelting. This is generally inappreciable. But im 
cupelling the lead button there is always a certain 
loss of silver by absorption by the cupel, much less. 
by volatilization. This loss may amount to several 
per cent in case of very poor ores and small silver 
beads, but is then practically negligible. The loss: 
of gold during cupellation is ordinarily very much 
smaller than that of silver and practically nil. One 
often hears assertions that the proper values are not 
brought out by this assay, because of the extremely 
fine distribution of the gold. This is absurd, because 
the chemical reaction, that is, the absorption of gold 
and silver by lead takes place practically independ- 
ently of the mechanical state of the precious metals. 
If anything, a fine division would be more favorable 
to the absorption by lead. In the same category may 
be put the assertion that gold in these shales is car- 
ried in the fumes from the crucible. 

When one considers that the very minute particles 
in a low-grade paying ore, even after fine crushing, 
are likely to be securely locked up in grains of 
quartz of other refractory material, it becomes clear 
that the extraction of gold by chlorine, bromine or 
potassium cyanides, which have little effect on these 
enclosing shells, must be less effective than a fusion. 
In a fusion with proper fluxes these shells are com- 
pletely disintegrated, allowing the molten lead to dis- 
solve the precious metal almost entirely. The fire 
assay is in fact used in all cyanide and chlorination 
works to test ores and tailings. 

This statement regarding the wet process also holds: 
good for analytical work. Only in the case that the 
ores contain large quantities of gold or silver do the 
wet methods offer any advantage over the fusion and 
cupellation. Electrolytic quantitative tests of gold 
and silver are known, but rarely used, offering no 
advantage over other assays and requiring as much 
preliminary work in the elimination of other metals, 
as do wet tests by precipitation of the gold by hydro- 
gen sulphide, zinc, oxalic acid or other means. 

The accuracy of the fire assay varies, of course, 
with the quantity and character of the material, the 
purity of the reagents and the skill of the assayer. 
Dr. W. F. Hillebrand, operating on Leadville rocks, 
gives 0.005 ounce per ton as the limit of accuracy 
for silver assays. When using four assay tons in ordi- 
nary work one ought to easily determine quantities 
of 0.05 ounce of silver per ton, and 0.005 ounce, or 
10 cents, per ton of gold. 

The 19 samples were first assayed by myself in the 
laboratory of the Survey. The general proportions 
of the charge were as follows: 1 A. T. shale, 2 
A. T., litharge was spread over the mixed charge 
and a layer of salt above this. Samples 1 to 8, 
inclusive, were assayed with a charge of 2 A. T. 
shale and the rest of the fluxes in the proportion 
given above. For the remaining numbers 1 A. T. 
was used. Samples 1, 3, 17, 18 and I9 were as- 
sayed without addition of nitrate of soda, and in 
case the lead button was too large it was scorified 
down to a suitable size. In the remainder of the 
samples, which contained much carbon, niter was 
added in varying proportions to obtain a convenient 
button. 

For the purpose of collecting the gold, in case 
no silver was present in the shale, 1.5 to 3. milli- 
grams of chemically pure silver was added to each 
assay, excepting Nos. 1 and 2. This was recovered, 
minus the minute losses chiefly caused by the ab- 
sorption of the cupels. No gold was found: in any 
of the samples, though in some of them minute 
black specks remained after parting the silver but- 
tons. Some of these disappeared on ignition, while 
others remained; but upon examination with the 
lens failed to show the luster and color of gold. 

The samples were then assayed in the laboratory 
of the Survey by Dr. E. T. Allen, who reports as 
follows: “I have examined 19 samples of shales 
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from Western Kansas, collected by Mr. Lindgren, 
and find no gold in any of them. The samples were 
assayed in the crucible with about 1 part soda and 2 
parts of litharge to 1 part of the ore, and since 
most of the shales contained considerable carbonate 
of calcium, from % to 2 parts of borax and some 
powdered glass were added to make the fusion 
thinly fluid. Niter was put in to oxidize the excess 
of carbonaceous matter in all but Nos. 15, 18 and 
19. Two assay tons of each sample were taken, 
except Nos. 7, 8, 10 and 12, where only one assay 
ton was used; 2 or 3 milligrams of gold-free silver 
were added to each crucible charge to collect the 
gold in case the quantity of silver in the shale 
should prove insufficient. This silver was recovered 
after cupellation, minus a very small and nearly 
constant loss, which is always caused by absorption 
by the cupels, volatilization, etc. When the beads 
were parted, the majority dissolved without residue. 
In several there remained one or two extremely 
minute, unweighable black specks. These either dis- 
appeared on ignition or else failed to develop the 
color and luster of gold, though they were examined 
carefully with a good lens.” 

In the previous work the added silver might 
easily have masked the presence of small fractions 
of an ounce of that metal per ton in the shale. Con- 
sequently, a third series of assays of the same sam- 
ples were undertaken jointly by Dr. E. T. Allen 
and myself in order to ascertain whether small 
quantities of silver were present. The laboratory 
and all utensils employed were kept scrupulously 
clean, and.we do not believe that there was any 


possibility of the introduction of gold or silver into~ 


the samples except from the litharge. The latter 
was obtained from the Pennsylvania Smelting Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg. It was assayed in duplicate, 
using 10 A. T. in each charge with the following 


result: 
Silver. Gold. 
oz. per ton. 
A: Bi bceboeceesedeeeeeres 0.005 Distinct trace 
in 10 A, T. 
MG: dG ante va voseeesncvoe 0.005 Doubtful trace 


in 10 A, 7 

The particles remaining after parting were care- 
fully examined by a microscope of high power. 

The charges for the assays were in the main sim- 
ilar to those indicated above. Two assay tons of 
shales were used in all of the assays except in II, 
15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, of which 1 A. T. was taken. 
The assay of No. 3 failed and no more material was 
available. About 1% parts of litharge to 1 part of 
shale was used. The cupellation was undertaken 
with particular care to guard as much as possible 
against losses from absorption and _ volatilization. 
In the cases where weighable buttons were obtained 
the quantity of silver due to the litharge was sub- 
tracted and the figures given in the following table 
thus indicate the true amount of silver contained 
in the shale. Duplicate assays were made of six 
samples, marked “repeated” in the table. In the 
duplicates the niter method was divided and a charge 
made as follows: 

The parting was effected in small glazed porcelain 
capsules and with very exceptional care. The residue 
after parting and annealing was examined by a 
petrographic microscope. In No. 5 we obtained 
from 2 A. T. two flakes of gold weighing together 
0.01 milligram, equalling 0.005 ounces per ton, or a 
value of 10 cents per ton. In No. 13 several very 
minute, unweighable flakes of gold were discovered 
by using high magnifying powers; they could not 
be recognized by an ordinary lens. 

In nearly all of the samples after parting and 
ignition almost microscopic, unweighable black 
specks were found. It was determined to subject 
these to more detailed examination. Under high 
magnifying power these specks appeared angular, 
irregular masses having a dark gray or black color 
and sub-metallic to metallic luster. A few of them 
were loose aggregates of the same substance, with 
occasional glints of: silvery or yellowish luster as 
might possibly arise from included particles of gold. 
The appearance under the microscopic is that of 
graphite. Besides this substance only a few particles 
of oxide of iron were noted in the residue. A num- 


ber of the black specks collected were then sub- 
jected to the following chemical tests: First, evap- 
orated with aqua regia to dryness, the specks were 
still visible and seemed unattacked. We next tried 
burning in a stream of oxygen. The operation was 
difficult on account of the minute size of the par- 
ticles, but in two separate trials the specks dis- 
appeared upon being treated in a current of that 
gas. In conclusion, we assert that these dark par- 
ticles are neither gold nor platinum, though we sus- 
pect that ip many cases they have been reported as 
traces of gold. We believe it most probable that 
these particles are graphitic carbon, contained in the 
silver. It will probably be objected that carbon 
could not without change pass through the oxidizing 
operation of cupellation. Be this as it may, the 
quantity of carbon obtained was certainly extremely 
small, and it is a known fact that silver has a de- 
cided tendency to unite with carbon under some con- 
ditions. 


Contents of Gold and Silver in Samples of Shale. 


Silver, Gold, Total Value 

No. Oz. per ton. Oz. per ton. per ton. 
fi asuveaeneeensn None. None. as 
bi ccd Ss eenewnes & 0.007 None. $0.004 
blicensheueees ess None None. cas 
SL scceeeseucenes © 0.017 0.005 0.110 
Diskveavaeeeeeres 0.007 None. 0.004 
Ve ketene eek bm e 0.022 None. 0.013 
Bievcdunsaeekeute 0.037 None. 0.022 
Dcceacseeesseenes 0.097 None. 0.060 
icsosstservewnes Probably none. None. oa 
10 (repeated)...... None. None. os 
ELincccasoseusé ses 0.045 None. 0.027 
11 (repeated)...... 0.030 None. 0.018 
[Dace hscenksee ured Probably none. None. wha 
12 (repeated)...... 0.030 None. 0.018 
Siceseeeseseeeses 0.087 Microscopic trace. 0.052 
13 (repeated)...... None. None. a 
[Accu oshneensee he 0.072 None. 0.043 
14 (repeated)...... None. None. ios 
| ee 0.085 None. 0.051 
1 ea rte 0.037 None. 0.022 
16 (repeated)...... None. None. ot 
Wicatetuksas eres > 0.095 None. 0.057 
[escsske sae aseneen Probably none. None. oe. 
Mincscenayoesnuns Probably none. None. ome 


These results were further checked by assays made 
in the laboratory of the United States mint. 

Although the quantities of silver have been given 
to the third decimal, as calculated from the weights 
of the beads, it must be understood that quantities 
below 0.01 or 0.02 ounce per ton are very doubtful 
under these conditions. 

In all 77 assays were made of material taken from 
the 19 samples. The results indicate that minute 
quantities of silver are often contained in these 
shales and that some samples show the presence of 
very small quantities of gold. The same samples do 
not always give the same results when repeated, 
which goes to confirm the statement on page I, that 
the metals when present are somewhat unevenly dis- 
tributed through the rock. None of the samples 
contain silver or gold in economically important 
quantities. While, of course, it is impossible to say 
what may be contained in those parts of the shale 
beds which have not been assayed, it is extremely 
improbable that this material will ever be of eco- 
nomic importance as a silver or gold ore. 


PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA.—The Priamur- 
sky Viedomost says that the construction of the East- 
ern China Railway has led to a great development 
of the trade of Manchuria. Thus, the authorities 
have received numerous requests for permission to 
undertake gold mining. There is such a great de- 
mand for glass and for articles made of glass that a 
glass works is to be started at Charbin. American 
representatives are very actively engaged in trying 
to find openings for American machinery in all di- 
rections. 


ZINC PRODUCTION IN UPPER SILESIA.— 
Recent statistics show that in 1901 there were 24 
zinc smelting works in Upper Silesia having in use 
542 furnaces, of which 406 were gas fired. These 
furnaces contained a total of 23,934 retorts. The 
material used was 219,332 metric tons calamine, 
253.770 tons zinc-blende, 3,013 tons linings and 3,604 
tons zinc dross and flue-dust. There were used 
1,160,052 tons coal and 41,418 tons fire-clay. The 
output was 107,977 metric tons of spelter, 1,182 tons 
of lead and 13 tons of cadrium. The average of 
spelter made was 22.5 per cent of the furnace charge. 


THE PICARD AND SULMAN METHOD OF ZINC 
SMELTING. 


Considerable attention, especially in England, has 
been directed lately to the Picard and Sulman 
method of zinc smelting, which has recently been 
applied on a commercial scale at Cockle Creek, N 
S. W. Consignments of spelter therefrom have a! 
ready been received in England. Before the erection 
of the works in Australia was undertaken the proces 
was given a trial at the Emu works, in Wales, 
where upward of 4,000 tons of ore were treated by 
it during the last year, so that it may fairly be con 
sidered to have passed the experimental stage. Its 
details were communicated by the inventors, Messrs 
H. Kirkpatrick Picard and H. Livingstone Sulman, 
in a paper entitled “A Dry Process for the Treat 
ment of Complex Sulphide Ores,” read before the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, June to, 
1902. The title of this paper is very indefinite. In 
reality the process is simply one of zinc smelting. 
with a special method of preparing the charge for 
distillation, which it is claimed enables the success 
ful treatment of such ordinarily undesirable ores as 
those of Broken Hill. The following paragraph 
is an abstract from the paper above referred to: 

“The roasted ore is mixed with about 20 per cent 
of its weight of crushed coking coal, and the mix- 
ture is briquetted in any suitable type of machine, 
pitch or some other carbonaceous material being em- 
ployed as binding agent. The briquettes are then 
distilled in the ordinary manner and in the normal 
time. They coke into coherent masses and thereby 
from a skeleton, which holds up the particles of re- 
duced lead and the corrosive matte and slag, and 
thus protect the walls of the retort. The distillation 
furnaces at the Emu works are of the direct fired, 
Welsh-Belgian type, with 144 retorts arranged in 
six rows, the lowest being cannon pots. The ore 
treated assays 25 per cent Zn and 24 per cent Pb; it 
is mixed with 20 per cent of crushed coking coal 
and 5 per cent of pitch. The residues assay 5 to 8 
per cent Zn. The recovery of zinc is about 70 per 
cent. The consumption of retorts is 3.7 per furnace 
per day, the average life being 35 to 42 days. The 
retorts are made by hand and cost 6 shillings apiece. 
which is high even for Wales. The residues, coked 
briquettes, drawn from the retorts are smelted from 
the retorts are smelted in the ordinary manner for 
recovery of their silver and lead smelting. This ma- 
terial is well adapted to lead smelting. The loss of 
lead during the distillation of the zinc is insignifi- 
cant and but very little lead goes over into the 
spelter, the latter averaging 99 per cent Zn and only 
about 0.5 per cent Pb.” 

The paper of Messrs. Picard and Sulman fails to 
go into numerous details that we should like to 
know about. For example, the method of making 
the briquettes, their shape and physical character- 
istics, and the manner of charging them into the re- 
torts are not described. It is only stated that a re- 
tort takes about 15 briquettes and the charging is 
effected by means of a shaped iron paddle. A fur- 
nace of 144 retorts, arranged in six rows of which 
the lowest is a row of cannons, takes seven tons of 
briquettes. There is considerable uncertainty 
throughout the paper-as to whether the statements of 
results are reduced to the basis of raw ore or of 
roasted ore. However, this is not of much con- 
sequence, since the loss of weight in roasting Broken 
Hill sulphide of the character described is small. 
The cost of briquetting 30 tons of roasted ore per 
day was 5s. 6d. per ton, or a total of 165s. 6d., of 
which 6 tons of coal at 8s. 6d. per ton accounted 
for 51s., and 1.5 tons of pitch at 45s. per ton came 
to 72s. 6d. Deducting the cost of the coal, which 
would be used as reduction material under any cir- 
cumstances, the actual cost of the briquetting for 
labor and material was about 3s. rod. per ton of 
roasted ore, but this is partially offset by the smaller 
percentage of coal employed. 

The distillation of zinc ore which is high in lead 
and iron is not new. It is done regularly by Belgian 
smelters, certain of whom distill regularly mixtures 
containing 5 to 8 per cent of lead and ro per cent 
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or more of iron. There are few Belgian smelters 
who do not recover lead by jigging the residues. The 
spelter is not necessarily greatly contaminated with 
lead. One European smelter treats habitually an ore 
assaying 14 per cent Pb. and makes of it a spelter 
containing no more than 1 per cent Pb. In dis- 
tilling ores which form corrosive slags the re- 
duction material always plays an important part 
in absorbing the slag, like a sponge, and keeping it 
away from the walls of the retorts the loss by break- 
age is not abnormal. There is therefore no novelty 
in distilling mixed ores and recovering their lead 
contents by subsequent treatment of the residum. 
As to how far it is desirable for a smelter to go in 
reducing the zinc tenor of his ore and increasing 
the lead tenor is largely a matter of cost. Gener- 
ally it is considered in Belgium that the zinc tenor of 
the ore should be upward of 40 per cent; the aver- 
age ore distilled in Belgium assays about 45 per 
cent Zn. 

The results reported by Messrs. Picard and Sul- 
man are very interesting indeed because of the high 
tenor in lead of the ore distilled and the low per- 
centage of reduction material employed. The latter 
is directly contrary to the approved practice in zinc 
smelting and would appear to indicate that the bri- 
quetting of the charge is advantageous, both in pre- 
venting corrosive substances from reaching the 
walls of the retort and in increasing the capacity of 
the furnace. It is upon this, indeed, that the only 
essential claim of the Picard and Sulman patent 


rest. United States patent No. 665,744, issued 
January 8, 1901, has a_ single claim, as _ fol- 
lows: “The process of treating sulphide ores 
containing silver, zinc and lead, which con- 


sists in roasting the ore to the form of oxides, mix- 
ing the roasted product with carbonaceous mate- 
rial suitable for coking, forming the mixture into 
briquettes and distilling the briquettes under such 
conditions that they are first coked into coherent 
masses and finally the zinc reduced and volatilized, 
while the lead is reduced and the lead and silver 
retained in minute particles throughout the coke.” 
Messrs. Picard and Sulman state in their paper 
that “in spite of its apparent simplicity our process 
has been found capable of complete patent protec- 
tion in the principal countries and colonies of the 
world; whilst the grant of the United States, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian patents may be taken as evi- 
dence of novelty.” Notwithstanding the grant of 
patents by the countries which make an investiga- 
tion as to novelty, we are disposed to be doubtful 
as to it; at all events, the claim must be very nar- 
row. The charging of briquettes with a carbona- 
ceous binding material was certainly practiced in 
Belgium twenty years ago, where excellent results 
were claimed for the method, which did not, how- 
ever, survive; among the others, increased life of 
the retorts was claimed. It would appear to us 
therefore that the only possible claim that Messrs. 
Picard and Kirkpatrick can hold would be the prepa- 
ration of briquettes with “carbonaceous material 
suitable for coking,” but inasmuch as in the specifi- 
cation it is explained that “bituminous coal or char- 
coal, anthracite, or similar material in conjunction 
with a coking or binding material, such as tar, mo- 
lasses, or pitch, or similar suitable material, may 
be employed,” it would seem to us rather difficult to 
differentiate this process from what has previously 
been done in the art. 


PEAT IN FRANCE—According to a report of 
the German Consulate in Paris, published in the 
Nachrichten fur Handel und Industrie, issued by the 
German Ministry of the Interior, peat is found in 32 
departments of France, especially in the Department 
of the Somme between Amiens and Abbeville, in Au- 
vergne, in the Ardennes, in the Vosges and Li- 
mousin. Of the deposits of peat 159 belong to the 
communes and 342 are owned privately. In 1900 
there were 51,000 metric tons of peat extracted by 
the cominunes and 44,000 tons by private proprietors. 
The average price per ton was 15 francs. The peat 


is used chiefly as fuel and the ashes as manure. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF SMALL FANS FOR MINE 
VENTILATION* 


There is no need to emphasize here the necessity 
for good ventilation, nor to go into the causes of 
increase of temperature with increase of depth. It 
will be sufficient to assume that great quantities of 
fresh cool air will be required. As the mines, how- 
ever, get deeper, and the workings more extensive, 
the question arises: Can this fresh cool air be car- 
ried through easily? Is there not a limit to the size 
and efficiency of a fan? It is easy to say, “Oh, we 
will continue to increase the size of the fan.” But 
will this be practicable? Now the writer is a strong 
advocate of small quick-running fans for quantities 
of air up to, say 300,000 or 400,000 cubic feet, and 
he does not think that large fans will prove efficient 
for greater quantities. He admits that large open- 
running fans like the Waddle are capable of easily 
passing large volumes of air, and that large cased 
fans with évasé chimneys pass large volumes with 
little vibration. 
and to a certain extent the inefficiency, are, however, 
greatly against this class. By stating that to a cer- 
tain extent they are inefficient, is meant that it is not 
so easy to adopt the amount of air produced by a 
large fan to the requirements of a mine as it is with 
a small one. If an increased output of air is required 
with a large fan there is the danger of disturbing the 
structure, while the cost of driving it for a small 
amount is great. With a small fan, however, the cost 
of driving at a small speed will not be great, and 
the speed can be increased just as required. The 
writer’s object is to point out—(1) that the tendency 
in future will be to ventilate workings by means of 
one or more small quick-running fans; (2) that this 
method, instead of being inefficient and unsuitable, 
is both suitable and efficient as well as economical. 
Before reference is made to the way in which two 
fans may be used to ventilate a mine, let a little con- 
sideratiion be given to some of the terms used. 

Equivalent Orifice—Murgue, who has given the 
name of equivalent orifice to vex the souls of colliery 
managers, refers to it as an opening in a thin plate 
which represents the resistance met within the mine. 
That is to say, the area of the orifice or opening in 
the plate in passing a certain amount of air causes a 
water-gauge which is equal to the water-gauge pro- 
duced by the passage of the same amount of air 
through the workings of the mine. The area of this 
opening can be found by dividing the square root of 
the water-gauge into the quantity of air in thousands 
of cubic feet per minute. 

Mechanical Efficiency.—Mechanical efficiency of the 
ventilator is the ratio of the useful work performed 
per second to the work done upon the shaft of a 
machine per second. This is the most important 
quality in the fan. For no mater how much air it 
will pass even at a small water-gauge, it is clear that 
if the power to drive it is greater than it should be, 
a great loss is suffered, and the fan which will pass 
air with little loss between engine and fan and in 
the fan itself or in the output to outside air is cer- 
tainly to be preferred. For a given ventilator the 
mechanical efficiency varies according to the dimen- 
sions of opening. If the opening remains the same, 
then the useful work is proportional to the cube of 
the velocity of the fan. That is to say, the speed of 
the fan regulates the amount of air discharged, and 
the useful work will be dependent upon this speed. 
The work lost is also proportional to the speed, since 
it is proportion to the output of air. It may be taken 
for granted that the amount of air discharged from 
the fan per minute is equal to about 75 per cent of 
the cubical contents of the fan multiplied by the 
number of revolutions per minute. 

Capacity of Output of Air—As already mentioned, 
the output is proportional to the capacity and the 
speed, but. this is on the condition that the opening 
is increased proportionally to the radius. All ven- 
tilators are constructed to fulfil certain conditions 
which the manager knows to a certain extent before- 
hand, and are made in such a way that they will give 
the best results if these conditions are fulfilled. The 





*From the London Colliery Guardian, June 20, 1902. 
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opening at ordinary speed is that which will give best 
results. The opening is constant for one type of fan, 
but of course it changes with different types of ven- 
tilators, and may be taken as a means of denoting 
the relative size and efficiency of the different fans. 

Manometrical Efficiency—This term refers to the 
water-gauge efficiency, and may be taken as the ratio 
of the actual water-gauge of the air and the theo- 
retical water-gauge, determined from the openings 
and the capabilities of the fan. 

Ventilators may be placed in any one of the fol- 
lowing positions :—(1) One fan at the top of the up- 
cast used to draw or exhaust the air; (2) a fan placed 
at the top of the downcast, forcing or blowing air 
through the mine; (3) two fans placed at the top 
of the upcast shaft; (4) two different upcasts each 
with a fan and having the same downcast. 


LARGE COAL CARS FOR BRITISH RAIL- 
ROADS.—The London Engineer says: “We learn 
that the Midland Railway Company has recently 
placed an order with the Leeds Forge Company for 
thirty 30-ton wagons, which it is believed are to 
be utilized for the conveyance of locomotive coal. 
The under frames and bogies are made throughout 
of patent compressed steel plates—a mode of con- 
struction by which—so it is claimed—can be obtained 
the lowest tare weight with the greatest factor of 
safety. The wagons are fitted with both the vacuum 
and hand brakes, and have a tare weight of 10% 
tons. To facilitate the unloading, three pairs of 
doors on each side of the wagons are provided. This 
type of wagon was recently submitted to several 
severe tests, each wagon being loaded with go tons of 
steel plates, 83 being distributed, and the remaining 
seven added to the center. The under frames showed 
the slight deflection of 7-inch. When the load was 
removed there was absolutely no permanent set or 
injury to any part. The under frames and bogies 
are of the standard pattern for high-sided mineral 
and covered goods wagons of the same capacity. The 
Leeds Forge Company has, we also learn, received 
an order from the Northeastern Railway Company 
for 50 bogie wagons, each of a carrying capacity of 
50 tons. These wagons, which are on bogie trucks, 
and are also constructed of compressed steel plates, 
are nearly 40 feet over the buffers, 8 feet wide, with 
a tare weight of nearly 14 tons, and are, with one or 


two exceptions, of similar design to those on order 
for the Midland Railway.” 





NEW RADIO-ACTIVE ELEMENT.—A special 
cable dispatch from Berlin, of July 9, makes the 
following announcement: Professor Marckwald, of 
the Berlin University, announced at the last meeting 
of the Physical Society that he had discovered a new 
element. The element in question is radio-active 
and of extraordinary energy. Professor Marckwald 
has separated it from radio-active bismuth, so-called 
polonium, found in uranium ore. It consists, as 
Professor Marckwald discovered, substantially of or- 
dinary bismuth and of a new metal in the propor- 
tion of a 1,000 to 1. The new metal can be separated 
by the electrolytic process. The rays it emits are 
something like those of the metal radium, but differ 
in being almost completely absorbed by paper as well 
as by glass. Professor Marckwald has proved that 
a porcelain tube heavily charged with electricity by 
rubbing immediately lowers its charge when a mor- 
sel of this metal weighing hardly a milligram is 
brought within a distance of one decimetre. A 
chemical analysis of the new metal is rendered very 
difficult by the fact that one ton of ore contains 
hardly one gram of it. 


AN ELECTRIC CEMENT PLANT.—The elec- 
tric appliances of the plant recently erected by the 
Alsen American Portland Cement Works are de- 
scribed in the Electrical World and Engineer of July 
19. The works are on the Hudson River nea: 
Catskill, N. Y., and electrical power, generated at a 
central station, is used to operate all the machinery. 
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MACHINE DRILL CONTEST AT IDAHO 
SPRINGS, COLO. 


By H. 


Foster Bain. 


Among the Fourth of July attractions at Idaho 
Springs there was, this year, a novel contest, one 
in which various forms of air drills were pitted 
against each other under conditions as nearly equal 
as it. was possible to make them. The contest was 
open to all comers, and any make of drill could be 
used, provided merely that the cylinder should not 
measure more than three inches and the last steel 
There were 
25 entries, of which two abandoned the contest with- 
out attempting to drill, nine abandoned it without 
making a record, and two were disqualified for hav- 
ing failed to drill the full depth of holes. The con- 
test lasted through the 4th, 5th and 6th, and attracted 
a large number of mining men. 
place 


used should be 1% inches in diameter. 


The drifting took 
Newhouse Tunnel, 
where a grand stand had been erected facing the 
bluff. Into the face of the latter a drift was run 


immediately east of the 


five feet, in order to get into the solid rock. The 
latter was the ordinary granite-gneiss of the region, 
and the drilling was across the formation. The 


ground was not quite so hard as at the breast of 
any of the long cross-cut tunnels now being run in 
the region, but was very much harder than vein mat- 
ter. It represented fairly well the average conditions 
of cross-cut tunnel work in that district. The face 
of the drift was marked off into vertical strips six 
inches wide, and each crew was allowed to drill in 
The 


choice of position, two working at once. 


any unoccupied strip. crews tossed up for 
The gen- 
eral arrangements are shown in Fig. 1. 

The contest included setting up and tearing down, 
The conditions were that each 
contesting crew should set up its column bar, arm 


as well as drilling. 


and machine, make connections and drill two nine- 
foot holes, one above the horizontal and the other 
below, neither to be at a greater angle than 25° from 
the horizontal. The machines, bars, ete., were then 
to be torn down and replaced on the ground as they 
were at the beginning. Air at 110 pounds’ pressure 
was furnished from the tunnel plant. 

The results of the contest as officially kept are tab- 
ulated below, being kindly furnished by Mr. H. N. 
Sims, one of the judges. Three makes of drills were 
entered: (1) Water Leyner, model 5; (2) Sullivan 
ug. d: « 3) 
weighs less than either the Sullivan or the Ingersoll 


Ingersoll-Sergeant, D24. The Leyner 
and has a smaller inlet air port. It has, however, 
more movable parts and requires more careful hand- 


dling. 


OFFICIAL RECORD OF THE MACHINE DRILLING CONTEST. 


Order of Make of 











The results are interesting in spite of the fact 
that no such contest ever demonstrates the absolute 
superiority of a machine except under the exact con- 
ditions of the contest. The Leyner gained time in 
the setting up and tearing down, presumably because 
of being a lighter machine. Time was also made 
in changing drills, for the reason that there were no 
clamps to tighten and loosen. Much of the time 
was gained, however, as a result of the method by 





Paes, .%5 


which the hole was kept clear of refuse. The piston 
machines lost time by reason of the drills becoming 
stuck. This was notably true on the deep-down hole. 
The fact that the long back holes were driven. by 
them with greater ease than the down holes was a 
considerable 


surprise probably to most of the ob- 


servers. The men had usually no especial difficulty 








Time Settling Up Time First Hole Back or Down! Time First to 
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which made the best record in this particular with 
the piston machine had been drilling long holes at the 
Monarch Tunnel. They were careful to use plenty 
of water, cut down the air occasionally, and did not 
crowd the drill through the last two feet. By this 
means they kept fairly clear of the mud. It is 
notable that each drill entered had to 
holes because of “fitchering” or running into old 


abandon 


holes. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT FOR TWO DRILLS. 


[t would probably be unsafe to draw any very gen- 
eral conclusions as to the general applicability of 
the drills from a single contest such as this, but 
the inferences do seem warranted that high pressure 
air is more efficient than lower pressure, even with 
the slow striking type of drills. It also seems clear 
that any decrease in weight which can be made with- 


Time Second Total Time 


Back or Down Time Tearing 








Drilling | Drill pe nial ce 2 eS ee woe |  s.| op | ole Sol, ON  & & 
Re ss skkie sa OR. = le A> SRE... «0-058 ee | eee 0 4 35 0 24 15 Suck 0 2 20 0 34 30 Down iT) 4 1° «6¢1) 3 9 D 
ireonekase Leyner.... Gustavison ......... eee 0 6 0 0 27 50 Down 0 1 1 0 27 40 Back 0 3 3 1 6 11 
ee due wee a fngereoll.. A. 8S. Pierce.......- J. D. Sullivan..... ° 0 4 35 (2) sack 1 38 30 
Dicuneseens: ERE socc n: SR. 360050 Tohn MelIsaac....... 0 9 5 0 21 27 Back (3) 
es Sullivan... G. A. Howatt...... Peter Brennan...... 0 6 0 0 25 0 Back 0 1 0 (4)1 0 45 Down 0 3 21 (4) 1 36 8 
3.. tegen... Beek Biems....<.c<0 Andrew Miller...... 0 5 45 0 22 0 Back oO 0 20 0 17 20 Down 0 3 85 (5b) 0 49 0 
aa .. Ingersoll... Owen Williams..... Bek Cc nckuawa'e 0 5 15 0 24 45 Back 0 1 30 0 37 30 Down 0 7 0 1 16 v0 
Riceskwcseten ewnee..i: Bs We TIM. cassccs J. A. O’Donald..... 0 7 0 0 46 0 Down 0 9 45 0 28 0 3ack 0 3 45 (6) 1 3 30 
Dssnsuseccce, SMRURR.. BARR TEROR. 20 s0sicnss geo. Fuller......... 0 4 15 (7) 
Diecsese sua epee... Mis TAKGOW 0 s.ccccss RR 0 6 20 0 22 10 Back 0 1 0 0 19 30 Down 0 3 9 0 52 9 
Bink a xuts heck Sullivan... A. L. Owen........ John MeCormac..... 0 5 0 0 24 TT) Back 0 1 0 (8) 
Beateenene Leyner.... Henry Hauser...... Theo. Grasser....... 0 3 30 0 2 15 Back 0 45 0 40 30 Down 0 2 40 (9) 1 12 40 
Le Ingersoll... Oscar Wing......... Chas. Rydland...... 0 4 30 0 33 0 sack 0 2 0 0 34 30 Down 0 3 13 1 17 3 
eeteiences . Leyner.... Gus Carlson........ Ed. Shannon........ 0 3 45 0 22 5D Back 0 0 50 0 18 30 Down 0 3 0 (10) 0 49 0 
Bitévanksh ee Sullivan... F. Arlington....... ees 0 3 30 (11) Back 
Se eee ee” ee John Mathews...... 0 3 25 0 24 5&0 Back 0 0 30 0 7 15 Down 0 3 0 (12) 0 49 0 
VERSE = Ingersoll... Tom Vivian......... | ge SS een 0 4 10 0 31 50 Back 0 1 30 0 29 0 (18) 1 6 30 
a ae eoerr Geo. Wehman....... 0 4 30 0 19 15 Back 0 0 45 0 17 10 Down 0 3 10 0 44 50 
Di siceseue . Sullivan... Wm. Gartrell....... ole ML SOE 0 4 10 0 28 2 Back 0 1 0 0 23 40 Down 0 3 10 1 0 20 
Ns die sak ... Leyner.... Alfred Ellison...... Al. Fredman........ 0 3 30 0 17 30 Back 0 0 30 0 17 50 Down 0 2 55 0 42 15 
BR. sveensnose ee: ee. GRE...cc6 ee ees 0 4 0 0 $2 10 Down 0 2 20 (14) Back 
BR. ..ccceccee EGRREE.... Tee Geeeeer.... Harry Hauser....... 0 2 50 0 18 10 Back (15) 
Ii is os as .. Ingersoll... Al. Fredman..... Alfred Ellison... 0 10 45 (16) as 

G. W. Newberry and Bert Daws, entered on Sullivan, ana V iam Gartrell and Thos. Dunstan, entered on Ingersoll, abandoned contest without attempting to drill. 


(1) Second hole 45<” short; disqualified. : 

(2) First hole ‘‘fitchered’’; contest abandoned; no record. 

(3) Second hole ran into old hole; contest abandoned; no rec- 
ord; changed machine; no time allowance. 

(4) Back head broke: 17 min. 45 sec. allowed for changing 
machine. 

(5) First hole 3” short; disqualified. 

(6) Time of first hole includes 614 minutes change of machine; 
no allowance. 


In the actual cutting of the rock there was not 
much difference, the heavier blow of the piston ma- 
chine compensating the larger number of blows of 
the hammer machine 











(7) Ran into old hole; contest abandoned; no record. 

(8) Broke steel in second hole; contest abandoned; no record. 

(9) The 40% min. includes 15 min. drilling, 5’ 146” on second 
hole, which ran into an old hole and was abandoned and a 
third hole drilled. 

(10) First hole, 9’ 3”: second hole, 9’ 314” 

(11) Contest abandoned; first hole ‘‘fitchered.’’ 

(12) First hole, 9’ 3144”; second hole, 9’ 314”. 


up to the time the holes attained a depth of seven 
feet, about the length of hole they were accustomed 
to driving. Beyond that, on the down holes, they 
had difficulties in keeping them clear. The team 


(13) Abandoned contest before completing second hole; no 
record. 

(14) ‘‘Fitchered’’ in second hole; contest abandoned. 

(15) Ran into old hole and abandoned contest before finishinz 
first hole. 

(16) Six and one-half minutes allowed for changing valves on 
machine; ‘‘fitchered’’ in first hole at 3714 minutes total time; 
abardoned contest. 


out sacrificing necessary strength will promote rapid 
work. The superiority also of the method of clear- 
ing the hole by a steady stream of water is apparent 
here as in common core drilling. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE MINING IN- 
DUSTRY. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 22, 1902. 

The session of Congress which has just closed 
was more than usually productive of bills interesting 
to mining men. Of the many introduced, only two, 
however, became laws. A few of the others were 
favorably reported and the majority went over un- 
der the head of “unfinished business.” 

On December 4, 1901, Senator Tillman intro- 
duced the first of the numerous bills of the year for 
the establishment of mining schools. The pres- 
ent movement for the establishment of mining 
schools in the several States and _ ‘Territories 
originated, however, with the State University of 
North Dakota, in a bill drawn by President Merri- 
field of that institution, and introduced by the Hon. 
H. M. Johnson, in December, 1896. It was “an act 
to aid State schools of mines and mining depart- 
ments of State universities.’ This bill was sub- 
sequently withdrawn, with the approval of the au- 
thor, in order to give the right of way to a later 
bill by Representative Mondell, of Wyoming. 

During the past year, the agricultural colleges 
of the country have made a vigorous attempt to 
capture the proposed appropriation for mining 
schools, contending that, with the exception of sepa- 
rate distinctive mining schools established by the 
State legislatures, the agricultural colleges should 
be the exclusive beneficiaries of any and all such 
Congressional appropriations. 

The Tillman bill provides that a portion of the 
proceeds of the sale of the public lands be applied 
to the endowment and support of schools or de- 
partments of mining and metallurgy in the several 
States and Territories in connection with the col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic 
arts that were established under an act of Congress 
in 1862. The amount appropriated is $10,000 for 
the first year with an annual addition of $1,000 
until the annual amount paid each State or Ter- 
ritory is $15,000. The appropriation must be ex- 
pended only for geological instruction, mining en- 
gineering, metallurgy, research in road-building ma- 
terial and its proper application, and for the branches 
of learning pertaining thereto, including the various 
branches of physical, natural, and economic science. 

On the day after Senator Tillman introduced his 
bill, December 5, 1901, Senator Depew introduced a 
similar bill to “promote and encourage the mining, 
mineral and metallurgical sciences of the United 
States.” It provided for an appropriation of money 
arising from the sale of public lands for the pur- 
pose of endowing and maintaining a department of 
mining in the State or Territorial schools or col- 
leges of mines now established or which may here- 
after be established. The sum of $15,000 was named 
as a starter, with an annual increase of $1,000 for 
ten years until the annual amount paid each State 
or Territory should be $25,000. 

Mr. Hansbrough introduced in the Senate on Jan- 
pary 21, 1902, a bill which provides for the con- 
struction of irrigation works for the reclamation of 
arid lands with the money received from the sale 
of public lands in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Provis- 
ion is made in the bill that in case the receipts from 
the sale and disposal of the lands mentioned are 
insufficient to meet the requirements for the sup- 
port of the agricultural colleges in the several 
States and Territories established by Act of Con- 
gress in 1862, the deficiency, if any, in-the sum nec- 
essary for the support of the colleges shall be pro- 
vided for from any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

This bill, which was favorably reported January 
28, 1902, and which became a law on June 17, is 
clearly framed in the interests of the agricultural 
element, and has not even an appeasing sop to con- 
sole the mining men. The bill found favor in the 
eyes of many of the most influential Senators of the 
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West, who looked with approval on a scheme for 
the reclamation of their arid lands. 

Mr. Hansbrough introduced in the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1902, a bill of his own to “promote and en- 
courage the mining, mineral,and metallurgical sciences 
of the United States.” It appropriates, for the more 
complete endowment and maintenance of State 
schools of mines or mining departments of State 
universities, the sum of $5,000 for the first year and 
an annual addition of $1,000 for five years until 
the annual amount paid each State or Territory 
shall be $10,000. This is to be applied only to in- 
struction in chemistry, metallurgy, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, mining, mining engineering, mathematics, me- 
chanics, drawing, milling, and kindred branches, 
with special reference to their application in the 
industries of life. 

In this connection, a Senate bill introduced on 
Oecember 10, 1901, by Mr. Teller and referred to 
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the Committee on Public Lands is interesting. It is 
intended to aid the State of Colorado to maintain 
a school of mines which is already established at 
Golden, Jefferson County. 

Two bills designed to provide for the establish- 
ment of mining schools have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives at this session. One pre- 
sented by Mr. Bankhead February 3, 1902, appears 
to be identical with that of Mr. Depew introduced 
in the Senate at the opening of the session. 

The bill which seems to have received particular 
attention from the House Committee is that of 
Mr. Grosvenor, which was introduced January 13, 
1902. This bill provides for an appropriation from 
money in the Treasury arising from the sale of 
public lands of $10,000 the first year, with an annual 
increase of $1,000 until the annual amount of $20,- 
000 is paid each State and Territory for the en- 
dowment of schools or departments of mining. 

The bill was favorably reported on February 26, 
with the recommendation of an important amend- 
ment to the effect that in States where a mining de- 
partment is already in operation at the State uni- 
versity, or where a school of mines is maintained 
by the State as a separate and distinct institution, 
one-half of the appropriation carried by the bill 
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shall be paid to such mining department or school 
of mines and the other half to the college for the 
benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

Among the most significant mining bills intro- 
duced during this session are two which have for 
their object the establishment of a Department of 
Mines and Mining. They are identical in wording, 
but one was introduced in the House by Mr. Woods 
on December 18, 1901, the other in the Senate by 
Mr. Teller on January 27, 1902. The bills intro- 
duced by Senator Teller and Mr. Woods provide 
for the creation of a Department of Mines and Min- 
ing with a secretary at the head who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, shall have a seat in the Cabinet, and shall 
receive a salary of $8,000 a year. The bill also 
provides for an Assistant Secretary of Mines at a 
salary of $4,0co a year, a chief clerk at a salary of 
$1,800, and such other clerical assistance as may 
from time to time be authorized by Congress. This 
Department of Mines and Mining shall have general 
jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to mines 
and mining industries. There must be in the De- 
partment a bureau which shall gather, compile, and 
publish information in regard to the mines, mineral 
resources, and mining industries of the United 
States, and the Director of the Geological Survey 
is made the director of this bureau. The juris- 
diction, supervision, management and control of 
mines and mining lands and mining industries now 
vested in the Interior Department and also the 
Geological Survey service, and all that relates and 
pertains to the same are transferred by the terms 
of this bill to the Department of Mines and Mining. 

Of the numerous miscellaneous bills of interest to 
mining men which have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate this winter, Mr. Stewart has fathered two. Both 
were presented on December 4, 1901. One, de- 
signed to prevent the monopoly of mineral lands, 
provides that no person shall locate a mining claim, 
whether the same be a lode or a placer claim, as 
agent or attorney for any other person, association 
or corporation; the other ‘is to provide for the re- 
payment of unexpended monies deposited to cover 
costs of platting and office work in connection with 
mining claims. The rules of the General Land Of- 
fice demand that all persons seeking to obtain pat- 
ents for mining claims should deposit a certain 
sum to meet the expenses of platting the mining 
claims and other office work in the office of the sur- 
veyor-general connected with the proceedings to 
obtain the patents. Senator Stewart’s bill provides 
that any excesses in such sums over and above the 
actual cost of such platting and office work shall be 
repaid to the depositors. 
reported on April 7. 

A bill introduced on December 9, 1901, by Sena- 
tor Gamble, provides for the establishment in each 
of the mineral States and Territories, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, of a 
mining experiment station at which shall be stationed 
an expert geologist, at a salary of $3,000 a year 
and a competent and experienced chemist, at a 
salary of $2,000 a year. The geologist and chemist 
at each station must keep an accurate record of 
every deposit of rock, cement, clay, or other mineral- 
bearing substance, the name of the party who de- 
posited it with his post-office address, and also the 
particular place such substance may be 
found. This information must be kept secret from 
all persons except the depositor for a period of 15 
days after the delivery of the assay to the depositor, 
Each office shall have a public bulletin board on 
which shall be posted, at the end of 15 days, a full 
description of the mineral-bearing substance an- 
alyzed, the name of depositors of each lot, and the 
location of the country in which it is found. The 
same bill was introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives on December 17, 1901, by Mr. Martin. 

One of the most important of the Senate bills of 
the year was introduced on March 12, 1902, by Mr. 
Kearns. Far-reaching in its effects if it becomes a 
law, it is yet one of the shortest and most concise 
on record. It is a bill to amend Section 2322 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States so that the 
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locator or possessor of all claims located after 
January 1, 1903, shall have the exclusive possession 
and ownership of all the surface, and all veins and 
lodes contained within the surface lines extended 
vertically. This bill is felt by the majority of mining 
men to be a movement in the right direction. 

Among the House bills of interest to mining men 
is one to establish a bureau of mines and quarries, 
which was introduced on December 10, 1901, by Mr. 
Gibson. This bill provides for an annual appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for the purpose of establishing such 
a bureau in the Department of Labor. It shall be 
charged with the duty of investigating the condi- 
tion, extent, operation, and output of all mines and 
quarries in the United States. 

A bill that is reported to have received the ap- 
proval of the Coal Miners’ Union was introduced 
in the House on January 9, 1902, by Mr. Lacey. It 
was a bill to amend an act passed in 1890 for the 
protection of the lives of miners in the Territories. 
The amendment consisted of the substitution of the 
words “five thousand” for those of “thirty-three 
hundred,” thus increasing the amount of ventilation 
that the owners or managers of coal mines must pro- 
vide from 3,300 cubic feet per minute for every 50 
ment at work in the mine to 5,000 cubic feet. The 
Committee on Mines and Mining reported this bill 
on January 24, recommending that it be passed. The 
greater portion of the coal in the Territories is 
mined in the Indian Territory which nas no repre- 
sentation in Congress. This bill proposed, for in- 
stance, to increase the supply of air in mines of the 
Indian Territory until it equals that stipulated by 
the laws of the neighboring State of Kansas. 

A bill similar to Mr. Lacey’s, except for the ad- 
dition of an important paragraph, was introduced in 
the Senate on January 31, 1902. In that paragraph 
it was stated that all shots in a coal mine must be 
fired by shot firers, but must not be fired until after 
all the miners and other employees had been hoisted 
out of the mine. This paragraph met with strong 
opposition on the part of some influential legisla- 
tors. Mr. Penrose introduced in the Senate on 
February 12, 1902, an amendment which proposed 
to strike out the objectionable paragraph. Various 
mine owners declared it would be their financial 
ruin, if it became law, as the miners would spend 
most of their time in going and coming from the 
mine, if a law sanctioned their leaving it every time 
a shot was fired. But in spite of this strong oppo- 
sition, the objectionable paragraph became a part of 
the law which was passed and approved on July 1. 

Mr. Rodey is the author of a House bill introduced 
on January 14, 1902, for the purpose of authorizing 
the exploration and purchase of mines within the 
boundaries of private land claims. The main pro- 
vision. of the bill is that all gold, silver, and quick- 
silver deposits, mines, or minerals on lands embraced 
within any land claim confined by the decree of the 
Court of Private Land Claims, shall be free and open 
to exploration and purchase by citizens of the United 
States and those who have declared their intention 
to become so. 

Late in the session, Senator Rawlins introduced a 
bill prohibiting leases of mineral lands in Indian 
reservations, and Senator Scott introduced one au- 
thorizing the Navajo Indians to lease mineral lands 
on a royalty basis. 

On June 23, the Committee on Mines and Mining 
recommended the passage of a bill introduced on 
June 19, by Mr. Sutherland, providing for assess- 
ments on oil-mining claims. This bill as amended by 
the committee provides that where oil claims are 
located under the provisions of the Revised Statutes 
as placer-mining claims, the annual assessment labor 
may be done upon any one of a group of claims lying 
contiguous and owned by the same person or cor- 
poration, not exceeding five claims in all, provided 
that the labor will tend to the development or de- 
termine the oil-bearing character of such contiguous 
claims. The law now requires that upon each min- 
ing claim there shall be performed each and every 
year at least $100 worth of work. The courts have 
held with reference to lode-mining claims that this 
annual labor may be done upon any one of a group 


of mining claims, provided the_said work tends to 
benefit the entire group, but the land department 
of the Government seems to be of opinion that the 
annual labor upon placer-mining claims must be 
done upon each of said claims. 

The committee maintained that in the case of oil- 
mining claims the situation is different. It is nec- 
essary to bore wells to a great depth in order to de- 
termine whether or not oil exists in paying quanti- 
ties. These wells are expensive, and it is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the industry itself will be 
more benefited by permitting the owner to spend 
his means in sinking a single well in order to 
demonstrate the possibilities of the property than it 
would to require him to distribute his means among 
several claims. In other words, it is better that 
$500 should be spent in one place until the char- 
acter of the oil deposit has been demonstrated than 
it is to require the same amount of money to be 
spent in five different places. 

The establishment of a coinage mint at Tacoma, 
Washington, was proposed in the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, and the committee had this bill under con- 
sideration from the date of its introduction until 
February 11, 1902. In making its report, the com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that there is 
naturally tributary to the proposed mint an aggre- 
gate annual output of gold and silver valued at 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000. On a basis of $30,- 
000,000 it is estimated that the saving to the Gov- 
ernment would be in round numbers equal to the 
expense of maintaining and operating a branch mint 
at Tacoma. The same committee recommended on 
June 26 the passage of a bill for the establishment 
of a branch mint at Omaha. 

The Coinage Committee also reported favorably 
on a bill to establish an assay office at Baker City, 
Oregon. The main reason given for this recom- 
mendation was the large production of gold and 
silver in the State of Oregon, which during the year 
1900 amounted to $1,898,613. An additional reason 
for the recommendation lies in the fact that a large 
percentage of the metal found is placer gold and 


free-milling ore of both gold and silver, which finds. 


its way quickly to an assay office without the inter- 
vention of smelters or other reduction works. 


THE CHILEAN NITRATE INDUSTRY. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED. 


Since the formation of the producers’ com- 
bination in March, 1901, there has been quite a 
change in the nitrate industry of Chile, commercially 
and financially. In the first year’s operations under 
the combination the oficinas or nitrate plants have 
adjusted their producing capacity in accordance with 
the export demand. Heavy consumption by agri- 
culturists and others has favored higher prices, 
with the result that many nitrate properties that for 
years were earning little or nothing are now able to 
divide substantial profits. The greater number of in- 
corporated concerns now mining are of British 
origin. There are still some plants under individual 
management, but these are gradually giving way 
to the big companies. Periodically the Chilean Gov- 
ernment sells at auction nitrate properties, and only 
last November disposed of 28 lots which brought 
2,447,671 pesos ($893,399). Most of these have 
been taken by incorporated companies which will 
erect new works to be taken into the combination. 
Before the November auction sale there were 85 
oficinas, of which 66 were operating. These 66 
works produced in the year Igor a total of 31,258,687 
metric quintals, which, owing to the regulation of 
the combination, was 1,215,895 quintals less than 
1900. Of the 1901 production there were exported 
27,386,112 quintals, and a quantity was used in the 
manufacture of blasting powder for use in mining 
the nitrate. 

Speaking of mining, it is noteworthy that there 
are to-day comparatively few rich deposits that have 
not already been exploited. There is an enormous 
low-grade area, which is being worked at a profit 
since selling prices of nitrate of soda are higher and 
ocean freight rates lower than a year ago. It is 
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estimated that 20,264 men were employed in the ni- 
trate industry last year, which shows a gain over 
1900, when copper mining was more profitable to 
the laborer. Since the cut in the market price 
of copper, laborers have been more willing to re- 
turn to the nitrate fields. Some months ago there 
were labor troubles at Chilean shipping ports, which 
caused much inconvenience to nitrate shippers. Sub- 
sequently, however, an amicable settlement was made 
by the companies, but now there are rumors that 
another strike is likely in September. Probably 
something will be done before that time to avoid 
trouble, since the nitrate shipping industry is sup 
porting a line of steamers whose owners are also 
interested in the sale of this product. 

New works are being erected’in the various dis- 
tricts, and some that were started several months 
ago are nearing completion. By September I it is 
likely many new producers will be in the field. 

The cost of production shows little change, since 
most large plants are equipped with labor saving 
devices. 

Profits at late selling prices have been large 
enough to permit the payment of substantial divi- 
dends on the stocks of incorporated companies, be- 
sides leaving a good amount to be carried forward 
to amortization account, etc. 

The future of the industry will depend on the 
consumption of nitrate of soda in the United States 
and Germany, principally, as any falling off in these 
markets means lower prices and reduced profits. 


BLAST-FURNACES IN FRANCE.—On July 1 
there were 97 blast furnaces in operation in France, 
against 93 on January I, 1902, and 111 July 1, 1901. 
The daily capacity of the furnaces now in blast is 
7.841 metric tons of pig iron, against 7,556 tons on 
July 1, 1901, the capacity showing an increase, al- 
though the number is less. There has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of furnaces making 
Thomas or basic pig. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS.—The 
exports of iron and steel, including machinery, from 
Great Britain for the six months ending June 30 are 
valued as below by the Board of Trade returns: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
Iron and steel.... £12,764,861 £13,506,941 I. £742,080 








Machinery ...... 9,054,073 9,031,666 D. 22,467 
New ships....... 4,973,570 3,053,256 D. 1,920,314 
re £26,792,504 £25,591,803 D. £1,200,701 


The decrease this year was due entirely to the 
heavy falling off in new ships completed on foreign 
orders. 


BESSEMER CONVERTERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.—The number of bessemer converters in 
use in Great Britain has been decreasing for several 
years, but in I90I it was the same as in 1900. The 
total number reported last year was 76, of which 
an average of 59 were in use and 17 idle; against 62 
in use and 14 idle in 1900. The average production 
of steel per converter for the year in I90I was 
27,225 tons. Of the converter steel made last year 
1,115,985 tons, or 69.5 per cent, were acid, and 490,- 
268 tons, or 30.5 per cent, basic steel. 


ELECTRIC DRILLS IN A QUARRY.—The elec- 
tric drills used at the quarry of the Alsen American 
Portland Cement Works, near Catskill, N. Y., are 
thus described by the Electrical World and Engineer: 
“The quarry is located about a half mile from the 
main building, connected by a tram road. Electric 
drills are used throughout, power being secured from 
the main generating plant by a pole line connection. 
At the quarry, a direct-current motor drives an alter- 
nating-current generator of low voltage and low fre- 
quency, from which the drills are operated. The 
drills are each provided with double solenoids, which 
are alternately energized, drawing the drill spindle 
up and down through the coil. A rotary motion is 
given to the spindle by means of a rifled rod, ratchet 
and pawl.” 
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RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


Spectatty REpoRTED. 

Wuat INTEREST IN MininG LAnp Is SuBjJECT TO 
[.XECUTION IN CoLoraDo.—The owner of the title to 
mining claims made a deed for the same’to B. who 
at the same time made a deed conveying the claims 
to a company which had contracted for their pur- 
chase. Both deeds were placed in escrow, to be de- 
ivered to the company in case certain payments were 
made; otherwise to be delivered to B. The com- 
pany went into possession under the contract. It 
was held that under the laws of Colorado (Mill, Codes 
and Statutes, section 2,582), providing that every in- 
terest in land,legal and equitable, shall be subject to 
levy and sale under execution, B. had an interest in 
ihe property which was subject to levy and sale, since 
under the escrow agreement the deed to be was, in 
any event, to be delivered and to become effective; 
making B. in legal effect a vendor retaining title until 
payment of the purchase price by the purchaser.— 
Green v. Daniels (115 Federal Reporter, 449); 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit. 


SUFFICIENCY OF DeEscRIPTION OF LocATION oF MIN- 
ING CLaim.—The law of the United States (Section 
2,324 )provides that the location of a mining claim 
must be distinctly marked on the ground, so that its 
boundaries can be readily traced, and that all records 
of such claim shall contain such a description of the 
claim or claims located, by reference to some natural 
or permanent monument as will identify the claim. 
The court held that a claim, marked by a blazed tree 
at the point where the notice of location was posted, 
and on one of the boundary lines, and three corner 
stakes placed at stated distances from the notice and 
from each other, and the distance of the lines leading 
to and from a corner, at which no stake was placed, 
was accurately stated, was sufficiently designated to 
enable a surveyor to ascertain the exact limits of the 
location, and was therefore sufficient—Walsh v. 
Erwin (115 Federal Reporter, 531); United States 
Circuit Court, Northern District of California. 





Lrapitiry UNper LEASE oF Or AND Gas LANpDs.— 
A lease of oil and gas lands, executed July 25, 1880, 
required the lessees to drill a well within 12 months, 
or pay the lessor $56 yearly as rent. Another article 
of the lease provided that the lessees should furnish 
gas to heat and light the dwelling on the premises 
demised on or before November 15. It was held that 
although the covenants were inconsistent, yet they 
were independent and lawful, and the lessees were 
not excused from furnishing the gas within the 
specified time by their neglect to drill a well. Such 
covenants run with the land, and in an action against 
an assignee of the lease for breach it is not necessary 
to allege that such assignee agreed to perform the 
covenants. It was also held that although the owner 
of the land had executed a deed of same, absolute on 
its face but only to secure a loan, and had assigned 
the proceeds of the lease, yet as the occupant of the 
dwelling and the only one damaged by reason of the 
breach relative to furnishing gas, he was the proper 
party to sue for such breach.—Indiana Natural Gas 
and Oil Company v. Hinton (64 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 224); Supreme Court of Indiana. 


MINING Company CANNotT Exempt ITSELF By Con- 
TRACT.—Certain rules were posted in a coal mine, in 
different places, where it was supposed they could be 
seen by the employees. These rules warned the work- 
men against risking themselves near or under loose 
coal or bad roofs, and required them to ascertain 
whether the places where they were required to work 
had been made safe before entering them. It was 
shown that a miner who had been killed by a falling 
roof was unable to read, and therefore the rules could 
furnish no guide for his action in the matter. But 
the court held that such company could not escape 
liability for its own negligence by printing and pub- 
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lishing rules in and about the mine. Such rules it 
said were nothing but attempts to make laws, and 
so far as they are claimed to operate as a contract 
against the negligence and dereliction of the mining 
company, they were void, as against public policy. 
The general principle is that, a master cannot, by 
contract with a servant, in consideration of the em- 
ployment, exempt himself from liability to the ser- 
vant for injuries sustained through his negligence, 
Such contract being void as against public policy.— 
Himrod Coal Company. v. Clark (64 Northeastern 
Reporter, 282) ; Supreme Court of Indiana. 





Duty on Brass Skimmincs.—‘Brass skimmings” 
is a variety of scrap brass, and, being fit only for 
remanufacture, is entitled to free entry under para- 
graph 505, act of July 24, 1897. Such merchandise 
is not dutiable under paragraph 183 as metal un- 
wrought.—Appeal of J. Caldwell, Jr., from Collec- 
tor of Customs at Detroit, Mich.; Board of General 
Appraisers. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Mond Nickel Company, Limited. 


The report of this company shows that on April 
30, 1902, it had outstanding £125,000 in preference 
shares, £300,000 in ordinary shares, and £50,000 in 
deferred shares; a total of £475,000. The debts of 
the company were £41,934. The property of the 
company is valued at £295,828; patents, £100,000; 
materials, etc., £28,603; ore and products, £82,726; 
miscellaneous accounts, £9,687; total, £516,934. 

The directors’ report says: “The directors are 
pleased to be able to report the satisfactory pro- 
gress of the company’s business both in Canada and 
in England. Mining and smelting in Canada has 
been carried on continuously since last July, and the 
refining works at Clydach are now in operation. 
The directors wish to draw attention to the item in 
the balance sheet, ore on roast yards, and products 
in stock £82,726, the main portion of which is rep- 
resented by high grade nickel and copper matte in 
stock and in transit, which has been produced at our 
smelting works. The whole of this stock has been 
valued at cost price (including general expenses 
from the incorporation of the company to April 30, 
1902), which is much below its actual value. None 
of this matte having up to the date of the balance 
sheet been converted at the refining works into its 
ultimate products—copper sulphate and refined nickel 
—the directors have preferred not to open a profit 
and loss account.” 

At the annual meeting in London the following 
additional particulars were given by Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, the chairman, who said: “I have no doubt 
that all those amongst you who know anything of 
the difficulty of starting an enterprise such as this 
company has been formed to carry through, involv- 
ing the development of mines, the erection and put- 
ting into operation of smelting works on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and the construction and. start- 
ing of refinery works to carry out a new patent 
process, will not be surprised that we have not yet 
arrived at a stage enabling us to declare a dividend. 
But I am pleased to say that we have made a very 
great and substantial progress towards this end. Our 
mines in Canada have developed very favorably, and 
more especially out Victoria Mine No. 1—the only 
one which we have so far been operating. In this 
mine the ore has now been proved to a depth of 530 
feet, while the lateral extension of the ore has 
proved to be larger than we anticipated. The grade 
of the ore throughout the mine has remained fully 
as high as it was in the upper levels, and the quantity 
now actually disclosed will supply our refining works 
for a good number of years. The exploration of 
our other mines is steadily proceeding; but we are 
not pushing it, as we have plenty of ore in hand. 
The smelting works at Victoria Mines, in Ontario, 
have been in regular and successful work since the 
month of August last year, and are producing nickel- 
copper matte of excellent quality at very reasonable 
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cost, the operating expenses being, since the plant 
has been in regular work, below the estimate your 
directors had before them at the time the prospectus 
was issued. Your refining works at Clydach, in the 
Swansea Valley, have taken longer to complete than 
we expected, owing to delays in the erection of the 
buildings and delivery of the plant by the contrac- 
tors, which everybody who has erected works during 
the last two years has had to suffer from. About 
four months ago, however, we commenced putting 
the plant into work section by section, and, after the 
adjustments necessary in any new works, I am glad 
to say that we are now manufacturing refined nickel 
and sulphate of copper of good quality, and have 
now had all the plant working for a sufficient time 
to satisfy me that the works we have erected for 
carrying out my process on a large scale are as great 
a success as I anticipated.” 





Tomboy Gold Mines Company, Limited. 


A preliminary report of the operation of this 
company’s mines at Ouray, Colo., for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1902, has been issued from the London 
office. It gives the following financial statement: 
Unexpended capital, July 1, 1901, £22,482; profit 
brought forward, same date, £17,174; profit for 1902, 
£73,062; total, £112,718. The payments were: Capital 
expenditure, £50,591; dividends and bonus paid, 
£45,000; total, £95,591, leaving a balance of £17,127 
forward to current year. 

The directors’ statement says: “It will be seen 
from the provisional financial statement attached 
hereto, that the profit realized and estimated for the 
year ending June 30, 1902, together with the undis- 
tributed profit carried forward from the proceeding 
year amounts to £90,236. In view of this fact, the di- 
rectors consider it is due to the shareholders to give 
their reasons for restricting the present dividend to 
the same amount as that paid in previous years. 

“In consequence of the satisfactory development 
of the Argentine, Cincinnati, and other properties 
recently acquired by the company, it has been nec- 
essary to increase the capacity of the reduction works 
by the erection of a new 60-stamp gold mill, and 
while the expenditure under this head, as well as on 
account of the purchase and lease of the other prop- 
erties mentioned, might fairly have been considered 
as a capital charge and met by an increase of capital, 
the directors, after careful consideration and con- 
sultation with their colleagues in the United States, 
arrrived at the conclusion that it would be a more 
prudent policy, and more directly in the interest of 
the shareholders, to meet this expenditure out of 
revenue. In pursuance of this policy, a sum of 
£50,591 has been expended during the first 10 months 
of the year ending June 30, 1902, on the purchase 
and development of properties held under lease and 
bond, and in the preliminary payments for the equip- 
ment thereof, which, together with the dividend paid 
in December last, and the further distribution now 
made, accounts for £95,591, leaving a balance forward 
to the credit of the ensuing year of £17,127. It is 
estimated that a further sum of, roundly, £35,000 
will have to be provided during the eight months 
ending December 31, 1902, for the completion of 
payments on account of the new mill and other im- 
provements. The condition of the various mines 
comprised in the company’s property justifies the di- 
rectors in the belief that this expenditure can also 
be met out of profits during the next half-year with- 
out interfering with the payment of the regular 
dividend in December, after which period it is an- 
ticipated that all future profits, with the exception 
of the usual expenditure on permanent improvements 
incidental to every mining enterprise, will be avail- 
able for distribution amongst the shareholders. 

“The directors have great confidence that the 
policy they have pursued as outlined above will be 
generally approved by the shareholders, and that 
they will regard with satisfaction the fact that the 
productive value of the company’s mines has enabled 
the directors to meet this heavy capital expenditure 
out of revenue, while maintaining the same rate of 
dividend as heretofore paid.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





University of Texas Mineral Survey. Bulletin No. 
3. Coal, Lignite and Asphalt Rocks. Austin, 
Texas; published by the University. Pages, 140; 
illustrated. 


Tarcoola and the Northwest District, South Aus- 
tralia. By H. Y. L. Brown, Government Ge- 
ologist. Adelaide, South Australia; Government 
Printer. Pages, 30; with maps. 


Coal-field of Recherche Bay, Tasmania. By W. H. 
Twelvetrees, Government Geologist, Hobart, 
Tasmania; Government Printer. Pages, 16; with 
map. 


Commerce and Navigation of the United States for 
the Year Ending June 30, 1901. Volume 2. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department, O. P. Austin, Chief of Bureau. 
Washington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 
1,200. 


Les Convertisseurs pour Cuivre. By Paul Jannettaz. 
Reprinted from the Memoires of the Civil En- 
gineers’ Society of France. Paris, France; Ch. 
Beranger. Pages, 56; illustrated. 


Moody's Manual of Corporation Securities. Third 
Annual Number, 1902. Edited by John Moody. 
New York; John Moody & Co. London; Effing- 
ham Wilson. Pages, 2,248. Price, $7. 


United States Geological Survey; Mineral Resources 
of the United States. Production of Gypsum in 
1901. By Dr. Joseph Struthers. Pages, 14. Pro- 
duction of Abrasive Materials in 1901. By Joseph 
Hyde Pratt. Pages, 58. Washington; Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 





Die Gewichtsberechtung der Eisenkonstruktion. By 
Emil Bousse. Leipzig, Germany; Theod. Thomas. 
Pages, 142; with 58 illustrations. 

A valuable compilation of tables for all those en- 
gaged in iron and steel construction work. The 
weights in kilograms are given for all shapes and 
sizes of rolled and worked material. Examples 


showing how to use the tables enhance the value of 
the book. 


Die Electrolyse des Wassers: ihre Durchfiihrung und 
Anwendung. By Viktor Engelhardt, Halle a S., 
Germany ; Wilhelm Knapp. Pages, 120; illustrated. 
Price (in New York), $1.75. 

This is a review of the manufacture of oxygen 
and hydrogen by the electrolysis of water. The 
author covers the field very thoroughly, detailing the 
several methods now in use. Full descriptions of 
the plants, amount of power required and all such 
data are given as well as the many uses to which the 
products are put. The cuts are good and the sub- 
ject is treated in a very practical manner. 


The Science of Mechanics. By Dr. Ernst Mach. 
Translated from the German by T. J. McCormack. 
Second Revised Edition. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. London: Kegan 
Paul; Trench, Trubner & Co., Limited. Pages, 
625; illustrated. Price $2. 

The publication of a new edition, translated from 
the latest German edition, of this standard book is 
a service to students of mechanics. Dr. Mach’s work 
has stood the test of 18 years since the first edition 
was published, and the author has found no occasion 
for material changes in the body of the book, though 
he has made several additions. It would be super- 
fluous to attempt any criticism at this time, and we 
have only to call attention to the fact that this edition 
is well printed and is issued at a moderate price. 


Pipes and Tubes. By Philip R.. Bjérling, London 
and New York; Whittaker & Co. Pages, 244; il- 
lustrated. Price (in New York), $1.25. 


This is a manual intended to describe pipes of 
all descriptions, their construction, the methods of 
jointing, connections, branches, etc. It covers pipes 
of wrought iron, steel, cast iron, copper, lead and 
wood, and also drain pipes of earthenware and ce- 
ment. There are chapters on the testing of pipes, 
on laying pipes and on the various joints employed 
for different purposes. The tables appended give the 
friction of air, gas and water in pipes; flow of steam 
through pipes; standard sizes and weights of pipes 
and fittings, and other information of service to 
users of pipes and tubes. 





Directory of American Cement Industries and Hand- 
book for Cement Users. Second Edition, 1902. 
Edited by Charles Carroll Brown. Indianapolis 
and New York: Municipal Engineering Company. 
Pages, 740. Price, $5. 


This is the second and enlarged edition of a man- 
ual which must be exceedingly useful to engineers, 
architects, builders and all users of cement, as well 
as manufacturers of cement themselves. About one- 
third of the book is devoted to a general treatise 
on cement, its manufacture and uses; tests of ce- 
ment and specifications; data for estimates, and other 
general information. The rest is occupied by the 
directory, in which are included a list of cement 
works, with a condensed description of each; lists 
of contractors, engineers, architects and large users 
of cements; laboratories and testing works; makers 
of machinery and supplies for cement manufactur- 
ers, and a variety of other information of service. 
The experience gained from the first edition has 
enabled the compiler to add very much to the value 
of the second, which seems to approximate very 
closely to completeness. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be edie to the Manactinc EprtTor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





La Morena Mine, Mexico. 


Sir: Your correspondent in issue of July 5 has 
no doubt confounded the Morena Mine of the Hi- 
dalgo Mining Company with some other mine in the 
district, as La Morena is a perfectly dry mine, so 
far as developed to the 800-foot level, and no old 
Spanish workings exist below the fourth level. 

Pay ore has been found and worked for years on 
every level down to the seventh—that is, the shoots 
that would stand shipping—where the end of the ore 
was supposed to have been reached, and important 
blocks still exist on all of those levels from the sev- 
enth to the surface, but were not worked out because 
ot the presence of elements interfering with the lix- 
iviation process. The fact of the matter was, the 
seventh drift skirted the ore on the foot wall side 
following a “false lead.” On the basis of the ore 
not being encountered on the seventh level, the mine 
was condemned by several experts, and the mine lay 
idle for several years on the strength of their re- 
ports. 

Shortly after entering the employ of the Hidalgo 
Mining Company, about a year ago, as superinten- 
dent of this mine, the writer became convinced that 
the ore had been left in the hanging wall, and rec- 
ommended a cross-cut, which developed 12 feet of 
ore averaging 1,200 grams silver. Subsequent devel- 
opment by sinking from the seventh and drifting on 
the eighth level, developed the bonanza noted by your 
correspondent. The highest values are from the 
deepest ore. Native silver for the first time in this 
mine was encountered gn the eighth level, and every- 
thing seems to indicate that the company is still cn 
top of the bonanza, as not only the values but the 
thickness apparently increase with depth. 


A winze from the seventh, sunk from a point 200 
feet south of the point of discovery on the seventh 
level, in such a manner as to break into the hanging 
wall, developed the same ore in higher values and 
two meters in thickness, demonstrating that the ore 
body is even of more importance than was at first 
supposed. G. A. Burr. 

Parral, Mex., July 14, 1902. 


A Proposed New Assay-Ton. 


Sir: As time is money to a certain extent and 
short cuts in calculation are appreciated by chemists 
and assayers, why has not some one suggested a 
new assay-ton for gold ores in which the milligrams 
of assay button or parted gold will represent $20 
even per ton of ore, instead of $20.67. Dr. Chan- 
dler’s assay-ton of 29.166 grams has been a great 
convenience, yet the returns in ounces and decimals 
of an ounce in gold require calculations or the use 
of tables to reduce to terms of the almighty dollar 
as did the old assay charges of 200, 300 or 400 grains. 

lf we should use 30.143 grams of pulp then each 
milligram of gold would represent $20 worth of gold 
at $20.67 per ounce, and the subdivisions of the bal- 
ance beam could be read directly in dollars and 
cents. Fractional assay tons could be made as usual. 
It is convenient to translate decimals of an ounce 
into dollars by multiplying by two and moving the 
decimal point. The operation is simple and mental, 
but it involves an error of rather more than 3 per 
cent. 

As correctness can be secured with a saving of 
time there should be no objection raised to this pro- 
posed assay-ton in an age of exactness even in min- 
ing. In Australia, where assays are still reported in 
ounces, pennyweights and grains per ton of 2,240 
pounds, the writer had his assayers use a charge 
of 653.33 grains of pulp, when the resulting gold 
could be read directly to pennyweights and divisions 
in grains, using a I-10 grain rider. 

To silver ores the assay-ton of 30.143 grams is 
not so applicable, as an error of 1% cents per ounce 
or therebouts would be involved. There are many 
localities, however, where silver values are not, and 
need not, be taken into consideration. In these this 
assay-ton would be appreciated. If occasionally sii- 
ver need be estimated a division of the weight in 
ounces per ton by 1.03 would be accurate within a 
small degree and would afford an approximate com- 
pensation for the absorption of cupel and slags in as- 
saying low grade ores. 

Louts JANIN, Jr. 

Tucson, Ariz., July 10, 1902. 


The Olalla Copper Mining and Smelting Co. 


Sir :—My attention has been called to various com- 
munications recently appearing in your JOURNAL re- 
lating to the properties, capitalization and prospects 
of the Olalla Copper Mining and Smelting Company. 

The following statement giving the facts in regard 
to this company and its properties may be, in view 
of what has already been published, of interest to a 
large number of people who are more or less inter- 
ested in this company, either as shareholders or 
through hearing of it or knowing those directly con- 
nected with it. 

The company owns 63 mineral claims at and near 
Olalla, in Keremeos Creek Valley, Lower Similka- 
meen, British Columbia. 

In addition to these claims the company owns 320 
acres of land comprising the town site of Olalla and 
the smelter site at that point. The charter for the 
Similkameen & Keremeos Railway, intended to be 
built as a local ore carrying line, was obtained by the 
original owners of this property and transferred to 
the present company upon its incorporation last 
November. This railway charter carries the right to 
construct and operate telephone and telegraph lines, 
in addition to the regular business of the railway. 
Three water rights for power purposes are also 
owned by the Olalla Company. 
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The principal development work done at Olalla 
consists of a cross-cut tunnel 600 feet in length. This 
tunnel has now attained a vertical depth of 500 feet. 
Several wide ledges of low grade pyritic ore has 
iiready been cut by this tunnel. It is the company’s 
intention to extend this tunnel 200 feet further, when 
it is expected to intersect a strong body of pyritic 
ore, uncovered on the surface, and which this tun- 
nel has been driven to open at depth, as well as to 
prospect the intervening formation, between the 
mouth of the tunnel and the point at which the prin- 
cipal ore body will be met. 

This tunnel is driven on the Bullion Group. The 
large ore body to be cross-cut at depth by the above 
tunnel has been opened for over 600 feet along the 
surface at a vertical height of 680 feet above the 
floor of the tunnel. A large quantity of ore has been 
exposed by this surface work, but like all surface 
work, it does not enable a close estimate of ore 
actually in sight to be made. 

Adjoining the Bullion is the Flagstaff Group. This 
property has had a large amount of surface work 
done, which shows up ore at six or eight different 
points. The chief work done on this group con- 
sists of about 75 feet of tunneling, surface stripping 
and open cut work. 

The Opulence group has a shaft sunk to a depth 
of 45 feet. This shaft passed through about 35 feet 
of ledge carrying native copper. A second shaft 
down 15 feet on this property also shows up native 
copper in paying quantities. Considerable open cut 
work and stripping has also been done on this group. 
The Elkhorn Group has a tunnel over 100 feet in 
length showing excellent pyritic ore. A second tun- 
nel 50 feet in length has been run, but has not yet 
reached the ore body. A considerable amount of 
stripping and surface open cut work has also been 
done on this property. The Golden Rule and Cale- 
donia groups have been but slightly prospected, but 
each show ore of workable values through to the 
surface. 

The ore on all the above mentioned properties is 
self-fluxing, occurs in large bodies, is of low grade, 
but owing to the favorable location can be worked 
at a profit. The company’s Fish Lake group of 
claims are undeveloped. The Dividend Group has 
been opened by shallow shafts and open cuts over a 
space of several acres. The ore body on this prop- 
erty is largely siliceous. Heavy pyrrhotite bodies and 
streaks of arsenical iron also occur. The surface 
work on this group is being continued for the pur- 
pose of determining the most suitable point at which 
to commence permanent operations. The Riordon 
Mountain group shows a magnificent body of pyritic 
ore, largely siliceous, but carrying considerable iron, 
both pyrrhotite and arsenical. The work on this 
property is as yet confined to the surface and consists 
of two principal open cuts one 30 feet in length and 
some twelve feet in depth, one half in ore, and a 
second cut 40 feet in length and 2 to 6 feet in depth, 
all in ore. 

The company has good buildings, tools and equip- 
ment of all kinds required for the work so far under- 
taken. The result of all work done is highly satis- 
factory, the ore opened and the geological condi- 
tions under which it occurs being of such a character 
as to inspire confidence. 

The company’s capital is $8,000,000, divided into 
320,000 shares, of a par value of $25 each. 

The conditions under which companies owning 
properties other than mines have to procure money 
for development purposes in this or the London mar- 
ket renders a large capitalization necessary. The 
company’s shares are now being sold at the price 
of $12.75, payable in instalments, or $11.25 cash. 

This statement contains the facts regarding the 
Olalla company, its properties, amount of develop- 
ment, capitalization and price at which its treasury 
shares are now being sold. The company’s plan of 
development and financial and other prospects justify 
the belief that it will enter the list of permanent divi- 
dend-paying mines within the next three years. 

W. C. McDovueatt, General Manager. 

Olalla Copper Mining and Smelting Company. 
New York, July 15, 1902. 
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Phenomenal Furnace Results. 


Sir: In the interesting article on “British Colum- 
bia Smelters,’ by Mr. E. Jacobs, published in your 
issue of July 5, reference is made to the quantity of 
ore smelted in the blast furnaces as “phenomenal.” 
I presume the quotation from the Provincial press 
that the results produced are “hitherto unknown in 
the history of copper smelting” refers solely to the 
Dominion. : 

A comparison with the work done at the smelter 
of the Tennessee Copper Company may be of in- 
terest and call forth other and more interesting sta- 
tistics on the subject from other copper smelting 
plants. The following is the record of the tons of 
charge, not including coke, smelted in a sitigle blast 
furnace with the average tonnage per day: 








Furnace. Tons. Tons. 
days. charge. per day. 
TOOT NOMBRE 6. 55 6600 om wcsecsar 28 9,992 357 
a ae 30 11,180 373 
CINE ako os eV ieee 31 14,480 467 
IOUOUOE acne cscesas 30 * 16,199 540 
December .cxveccccesece 24% 12,494 510 
eo 28% 15,616 548 
POOPUNIE: snes sisen a cower 28 15,707 561 
PEE ait ais Saha Ome newen 31 17,341 559 
PRIN, 504.8 ac vee ache ee 30 15,712 524 
RG Acwalde cea setan tan 31 16,086 519 
Total (10 months)... 292 144,807 495 
MI Sivonen 06h 549-30 I 657 657 
RRO BBs 5s6 sc wwds 7 4,305 615 


None of the above figures includes the coke used; 
they are correct, the charge scale weights being 
compared and corrected by railway weights at pe- 
ricdical cut-offs. A nine days’ shut down at the 
close of the year on account of shortage of coke is 
allowed for, but ordinary stoppages for repairs, etc., 
are not. The charge smelted consisted of heap- 
roasted pyrrhotite ore with quartz flux and about 
1,000 tons of converter slag per month. The bound- 
ary companies are to be congratulated upon their 
self-fluxing ore, but on the basis of tons smelted 
it is unimportant whether tons of charge or tons of 
self-fluxing ore are considered. 

Since June 1 two furnaces have been in blast here 
continuously and successfully. The furnaces are 
water-jacketed, 56 by 180 inches at the tuyeres and 
72 by 180 inches at the tops of the jackets. From 
the tuyeres to the charging floor is 18 feet. Charg- 
ing is done directly from side-tip cars pulled by elec- 
tric locomotives. Slag is moved in pots of 40 cubic 
feet capacity also moved by electric locomotives. 
Blast is furnished by specially designed Nordberg 
piston blowing engines, one engine for each furnace. 
These engines are cross-compound condensing; 
steam cylinders 13 and 24 inches by 42 inches; air 
cylinders 56 and 56 inches by 42 inches; air cylinder 
pistons 10 inches diameter and trussed; air valves 
of Corliss type 15 inches diameter, two inlet and 
two discharge to each cylinder. Usual speed 
maintained’ is 66 revolutions per minute. The blast 
pressure varies from 20 ounces to 40 ounces, but no 
attention is paid to this, regulation of the blast 
being made in revolutions of the engine. 

The entire plant was designed and built under the 
supervision of Mr. J. Parke Channing, the consulting 
engineer of the company. 

Wittram A. Heywoon, 
Smelter Supt. Tennessee Copper Company. 
Copper Hill, Tenn., July 14, 1902. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers, 





Uranium Ores—Who are the purchasers of ura- 
nium ores?—J. T. 
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Answer.——In addition to the information hereto- 
fore given in this column—June 28, 1902, page 899— 


- a correspondent sends us the following note: “A 


consumer of moderate quantities of good uranium 
ores is the Chemische Fabrik von J. E. Devrient 
Aktien-Gesellschaft at Zwickau, Saxon, Germany. 
This concern, however, is not in position to buy on 
the basis of an American assay, but would pay -only 
after arrival of the ore, and according to their own 
assay and the weight found at the Zwickau works. 





Bismuth Ores.—Who are the chief buyers of 
bismuth ores?—J. T. 

Answer.—In reply to this—which covers also the 
questions of several other correspondents lately re- 
ceived, one of which appeared in our issue of June 
28 last, page 899—some further information seems 
necessary. The production of bismuth is, and has 
been for a number of years, under the control of an 
international syndicate, a leading member of which 
is the Saxon Government Works, of Oberschlema. 
The supply of bismuth is much in excess of the 
demand, the consumption being limited. The chief 
use is in pharmaceutical preparations, a small quan- 
tity being also used in certain alloys. The market is 
already strained at times, and the offers of ores have 
been so large that the syndicate has reduced prices 
in order to avoid any disturbance of the market. 
Any increase in production would result in a fall of 
prices and in the accumulation of unsold stocks. 

The English buyers of bismuth ores are Johnson, 
Mathey & Company, Limited, of Hatton Garden, 
London, E. C., England. This firm is well known 
in this country. It is best to say that buyers can 
and will take only’ limited quantities of the ore. 

We are also informed by Mr. Paul Speier, of No. 
1 Ernststrasse, Breslau, Silesia, that he is a buyer of 
both bismuth and uranium ores. 





Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid.—Can you tell me 
where I might get some book or information in re- 
gard to the manufacture of sulphuric acid in con- 
nection with roasting processes?—J. R. V. 

Answer.—The articles on sulphuric acid in The 
Mineral Industry. Volumes VII and IX, will give 
you much recent information on this subject. The 
standard work on the subject is Dr. Lunge’s “Sul- 
phuric Acid and Alkali.” 


Magnesia in Slags—I am trying to secure some 
information as to the action of magnesia in slags 
from lead smelting furnaces. Hofman devotes very 
little space to it, and figures it generally as replacing 
lime. Is this altogether the case? Perhaps some 
of your readers who have had experience can give 
some data or information on this point—H. G. 

Answer.—This question was published in our cor- 
respondence column July 5, and is now repeated here. 

All non-ferrous smelters, as a rule, figure mag- 
nesia—MgO—in as lime—CaO. The effect of MgO 
on the formation temperature of a slag was fully 
treated and illustrated by diagrams in a paper pre- 
sented by Prof. H. O. Hofman at the California 
meeting, 1899, of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. This paper has been published in the 
Transactions of the Institute, and an abstract—with 
the diagrams—was given in The Mineral Industry, 
Volume IX, page 402. 





Cyanide Poisoning.—I have seen some casual refer- 
ences to directions in case of cyanide poisoning 
which have been issued by one of the Australian min- 
ing departments. Can you tell me anything about 
this?—C. T. 

Answer.—We take the following statement from 
the Australian Mining Standard of May 29, last: 
“The Victorian Mines Department has done good 
service by issuing instructions, printed on linen for 
posting in cyanide works, on how to proceed with the 
treatment of a case of cyanide poisoning in the ab- 
sence of medical assistance. The matter is one in 
which Mr. H. Jenkins, the Victorian Government 
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metallurgist, has taken keen and well sustained in- 
terest, and acting in co-operation with him, Dr. Mar- 
tin, of the Melbourne University, recently made ex- 
periments in regard to the action of certain antidotes 
on cyanide poisoning, and it is he who has prepared 
the instructions which have now been issued, with a 
first aid apparatus and stomach pump. In the in- 
structions it is set out that everything depends on 
prompt action, for the chance of recovery is extreme- 
ly small after the lapse of a very few minutes if a 
fatal dose has been taken. The first care must be 
to neutralize the rapid poison by the antidote, and 
then to empty and wash out the stomach as soon and 
as completely as possible. The antidote consists of two 
solutions sealed up in bottles, and a sealed powder. 
The two solutions are to be first mixed in the tin 
vessel in which they are packed, by breaking off the 
sealed ends of the bottles. The tube containing the 
powder is also to be broken, and the whole of the 
powder added to the mixture, and the dose is to be 
administered as soon as can possibly be done. If the 
patient is still conscious he must drink the antidote 
at once, without waiting for the insertion of the 
stomach tube; but if not conscious and not re- 
sponsible then a small gag must be firmly inserted 
between his teeth, so as to prevent the stomach tube 
from being bitten off, and the tube is then to be 
passed down his throat and into his stomach. The 
antidote is then to be poured down the tube, and is 
then to be followed by some water. In any case, 
either before or after the antidote has been taken, the 
stomach tube is to be inserted, and about half a pint 
of water is to be poured down it, the patient being 
placed in a reclining position, a little raised from the 
ground. The insertion of the tube may produce vom- 
iting; this, however, is entirely favorable to the 
course of the treatment. When the last of the water 
is placed in the funnel, and before it has all de- 
scended into the tube, the funnel end of the latter 
is to be lowered so as to cause the tube to act as a 
syphon, and the stomach emptied, as much as pos- 
sible, of its contents. Fresh water is to be poured 
down the tube and the stomach again emptied, and 
this is to be repeated several times, so as to thor- 
oughly wash out the stomach. When this has been 
done the tube can be withdrawn. If the tube be not 
at hand, every endeavor must be made to induce 
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treated as is done in cases of partial drowning or 
suffocation by Dr. Sylvester’s method. 

“The package for treatment should consist of (1) a 
tin vessel with lid in which are packed an hermetically 
sealed bottle, containing 7/4 grammes of ferrous sul- 
phate dissolved in 30 c.c. water; (2) an hermetically 
sealed bottle, containing 114 grammes of caustic soda 
dissolved in 300 c.c. water; and (3) a tube contain- 
ing two grammes of magnesia. There should be also 
a gag for the purpose of opening the clenched mouth 
of the unconscious person, and a stomach tube that 
can be passed through the gag and down into the 
cesophagus into the patient’s stomach. Finally it is 
urged that the apparatus should never be allowed to 
be removed from its place, and always kept in 
prominently marked positions in the works.” 
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the sliding grates as a mass of coke, into a pit in 
the back of the furnace. By a rod operated from 
the front, the coke, when thoroughly consumed, is 
dumped into an ash-pit, and the entire operation, in- 
cluding the discharge of the ashes, is automatic. The 
automatic feeder may be dispensed with, if desired, 
and the furnace can be fed in the ordinary way by 
hand. The manufacturers claim that the furnace can 
be forced if desired, without in any way affecting 
the consumption of the smoke. The stoker can be 
applied to any style of boiler with but slight and 
inexpensive changes. The merits claimed for the de- 
vice by the proprietors. The United States Mining 
and Trading Company, 11 Broadway, New York, 
are: (1) The entire consumption of the coal, elimi- 
nating smoke and soot, and an economical dispo- 
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Intense heat but 
no smoke here 


PEERLESS MECHANICAL STOKER. 


PEERLESS SMOKE CONSUMER 


At the present time when because of the scarcity 
of anthracite coal consumers in the East are forced 
into the use of bituminous coal, the proprietors of 
the “Peerless” smoke consumer are calling attention 
to their device illustrated herewith, which has for 
its object the smokeless consumption of soft coal. 
Fig. No. 1 exhibits the inner working of the stoker, 
the boiler not being shown. The hopper at the left 
and above the opening to the right receives the fuel. 
The grate consists of a series of endless chains run- 
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PEERLESS STOKER APPLIED TO BOILER. 


vomiting after the administration of the antidote, 
while an equal endeavor must be made to cause the 
patient to swallow more of the antidote between 
the intervals of vomiting, if the administration be 
not already and completely made. As soon as the 
stomach has been satisfactorily emptied and washed 
and the stomach tube withdrawn, steps should be 
taken to bring about artificial respiration, should 
the patient appear to be in a state of collapse and 
his breathing have ceased to be noticeable. The 
application of smelling salts or ammonia to the nos- 
trils may itself induce breathing again, but if this 
be not immediately successful the patient should be 


ning over two drums, one at the forward end, the 
other half way back in the firebox. A mechanical 
movement exerted upon the drums carries the end- 
less chain bars of the grate towards the center of 
the furnace, the coal being fed automatically, in as 
large or small quantities as desired, at the front. 
The gases from the furnace coal are carried over the 
bed of incandescent fuel and are thus consumed. 
From the rear end of the chain grate, the partially 
consumed coal is dumped on an inclined sliding grate, 
which oscillates from right to left. The same me- 
chanical movement which operates the moving grate, 
oscillates the inclined grate, and the coal passes from 


sition of the cinders. (2) A saving in fuel and labor 
and an increased capacity and general efficiency, ef- 
fecting a total economy of from 15 to 20 per cent in 
the cost of steam production, compared with hand- 
fed furnaces. (3) No skilled labor is required. (4) 
Permitting the use of bituminous coal in cities and 
towns where the emission of smoke from chimneys 
and stacks is prohibited. (5) That the apparatus 
is made of the best material throughout. 

One of these stokers has been installed in a fur- 
nace, and is now in operation at Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., where it can be inspected by any one 
interested in the question of smoke prevention. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METAL- 


LURGY 


UNITED STATES. 

The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 

Week Ending July 8, 1902. 

103,995. GAS-GENERATOR.—Fred E. Caton and Franklin 
B. Warring, San Jose, Cal., assignors to Caton’s Foundry 
and Machine Company, San. jose, Cal., a corporation of 
California. In a gas-generator having an interior heater 








or vaporizer over which the oil flows, an exterior casing 
inclosing said heater or vaporizer, said casing being con- 
structed of telescopic sections, adapting a section to be 
slipped upon another to expose and afford access to the 
heater or vaporizer. 

704,010. APPARATUS FOR CONCENTRATING MAG- 
NETIC IRON ORES.—Thomas A. Edison, Llewellyn Park, 
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N. J. A connected apparatus for concentrating iron ore, 
comprising a set of pulverizing-rolls by which the material 
is finely pulverized, a screen to which the finely-pulverized 
material is fed, a magnetic separator for separating the 
magnetic from the non-magnetic particles of the screenings 
of said screen, a drier to which the magnetic particles are 
fed and by which they are dried, a fine screen to which the 
dried magnetic particles are fed, a second set of pulverizing- 
for pulverizing the tailings of the fine screen, and 
means for returning the repulverized material to said fine 
screen. 


rolls 


704,011. APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING NAPHTHA 
FROM OIL.—Eugene R. Edson, Cleveland, Ohio. Appa- 
ratus comprising a percolator; an oil-storage tank or reser- 
voir; a valved pipe arranged to conduct oil from the per- 
colator to the said reservoir; a pump; a valved pipe ar- 
ranged to conduct oil from the said reservoir and con- 
nected with the receiving end of the pump; an evaporator 
comprising a vaporizing chamber; a pipe-line extending from 
the discharging end of the pump into the aforesaid vapor- 
izing chamber; a condenser having an oil-outlet; a pipe or 
flue connecting the vaporizing chamber with the chamber 
of the condenser; a suction creating device for drawing 
air and vapor from the vaporizing chamber into the con- 
denser, and a valved pipe line connecting the vaporizing 
chamber at the bottom with the chamber of the aforesaid 
reservoir. 

704,036. PROCESS OF SEPARATING ALKALI-METAL 
SULPHATES FROM MIXED SOLUTIONS.—Carl Hoepf- 
ner, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany; Henry Orth, Jr., ad- 
ministrator of said Hoepfner, deceased. A method of sep- 
arating alkaline sulphates from mixed solutions, which con- 
sists in rapidly cooling the same by allowing them to flow 
into a cold solution of a suitable chloride, thereby prevent- 
ing the formation of double salts. 

704,038. FAN-CASE FOR BLAST FANS.—John T. Hope, 
Kansas City, Mo.—A fan-case comprising a lower sectional 
part and a shaft extending through one side thereof and an 
upper sectional part of said case separable transversely to 
the case upon a line above the plane of said shaft, angle- 





plates upon the sides of said case through which said shaft 
extends and near the line of separation of said upper and 
lower sectional parts one of which angle-plates extends 
from one end of said case to the other and suitable fasten- 
ing devices for said angle-plates. 

704,039. COAL PICK.—Ferdinand Horn, Coshocton, Ohio. A 
coal-pick comprising a helve-socket provided with an eye hav- 
ing its lower wall reduced in width to present a shoulder, a 
pick having a recess to engage the shoulder, and a solid key 
firmly bearing against the pick and the walls of the eye and 





constituting a non-yielding surface which will operate to pre- 
vent vibration of the pick, in the eye, under impact, one end 
of the key being provided with a stop and the other end with 
laterally-projecting members disposed exteriorly of the eye 
and operating positively to hold the key against accidental 
separation therefrom. 


704,059. HYDRAULIC AIR-COMPRESSOR. William J. 
Linton, Woodstock, Canada, assignor to the Taylor Hy- 
draulic Air Compressing Company, Limited, Montreal, Can- 
ada, a corporation of Canada. In a hydraulic air-compres- 
sor, a pair of subchambers located one above the other, a 





vertical water-conduit communicating at its lower end with 
the lower subchamber; a water-pasage leading from said 
lower to said upper subchambers; a water-conduit leading 
from the upper subchamber to the overflow of the compres- 
sor; an air-pipe leading from the lower to the upper sub- 
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chambers and an air-pipe leading from the upper subcham- 
ber to the point of consumption. 


704,136. EXPANDING REAMER FOR OIL OR ARTESIAN 
WELLS.—Jonas P. Smith, Peru, Ind., assignor of one-half 
to James A. Beverly, Omaha, Neb. The combination of a 
reamer-body having a slot or opening therein, a pair of 
cutter-jaws pivoted together at their upper ends and so 
mounted in said slot or opening as to move up and down 
therein, a block connecting the central part of the sides of 
the body together in the lower portion of said slot or open- 
ing bearings on the jaws adapted to contact with said 
block when the jaws are raised in said slot, and means 
for retaining the jaws in a normally upraised position. 


704,241. SEPARATOR.—Fred Cutler, Bradfordton, Ill. The 
combination of a board, endless chains running over the 
board, cross-slats attached to the chain in contact with the 
board, other cross-slats pivotally connected with the chains 
out of contact with the board, straw-carrying fingers extend- 
ing rearward from the pivoted slats, a side board having a 

extending lengthwise thereof and guide- 

fingers for the pivoted slats engaging the groove. 


704,250. WELL-RIG.—Edwin A. Hardison, Santa Paula, 
Cal., assignor of one-half to Joseph L. Oliva, Santa Paula, 
Cal. A well-rig, comprising a band-wheel provided on one 
side with a beveled friction-seat; a loose tug-pulley mount- 
ed to slide on the axle of the band-wheel and beveled to 
fit the friction-seat of the band-wheel; means for sliding 
the loose tug-pulley into and out of the seat in the band- 
wheel; an extra bull-wheel and shaft mounted on the side 
of the derrick opposite the main bull-wheel, said shaft be- 
ing provided with two spools, one of which is fixed to the 
shaft and the other of which is journaled to rotate on the 
shaft; a latch or clutch for fixing the loose spool to the 
shaft; an extra bull-rope around the loose tug-pulley and 
the extra bull-wheel; and means for tightening and loosen- 
ing the extra bull-rope. 


704,158. WATER ATTACHMENTS FOR POWER- 
DRILLS.—Frederick L. Whitehead, Butte, Mont. In com- 
bination with a power-drill, a power-fluid-supply pipe, of a 
cylinder, a pipe connecting the fluid-supply pipe to the top 
of said cylinder, a water-supply to the cylinder and a pipe 
tor conducting the water to the drill-hole. 


704,285. COMPOUND FOR USE IN REDUCING METAL 
SHEETS IN PACKS.—Thomas  V. Allis, sridgeport, 
Conn., assignor by mesne assignments to the International 
Tin Plate Corporation, a corporation of New Jersey. A 
compound for coating the contact-surfaces of metal plates 
in packs to prevent adhesion or cohesion of the plates in 
the operation of heating and reducing same to sheets, con- 
sisting of a refractory material combined with water and an 
adhesive substance. 


704,286. FURNACE FOR PROGRESSIVE METAL-HEAT- 
ING.—Thomas V. Allis, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to the International Tin Plate Corpor- 
ation, a corporation of New Jersey. A multisection heating- 
furnace having offset chambers located one in advance of 
another in a substantially horizontal plane, the forward end 
of each chamber overlapping the rear end of the preceding 
chamber, passages connecting said overlapping chambers, 
and means intermediate the ends of the heating-chambers 
for heating each chamber. 


sinuous groove 


704,287. METHOD OF PRODUCING METAL SHEETS.— 
Thomas V. Allis, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor by mesne as- 
signments to the International Tin Plate Corporation, a cor- 
poration of New Jersey. An improvement which consists 
in rolling a plurality of initial plates of an established 
uniform thickness and of predetermined different widths, 
cutting sections transversely therefrom of a length required 
in the width of the next succeeding or secondary plates, 
and cross-rolling said sections into succeeding or secondary 
plates of uniform thickness, the width and thickness of the 
initial plates determining the length and thickness of said 
secondary plates. 


704,316. MACHINE FOR DRAWING  TUBES.—Josef 
Gieshoidt, Dusseldorf, Germany. In a tube-drawing ma- 
chine, the combination of a conical hollow axially-movable 
outer mandrel, with an inner mandrel axially movable with- 
in the outer mandrel, a series of conical drawing-rolls, and 
separate means for radially adjusting each end of the 
rolls. 


704,367. PROCESS Ol MAKING WHITE ANTIMONY 
OXIDE. Arthur S. Plews, London, England. A process 
for producing merchantable white oxide of antimony direct 
from the ore by exposing the said ore at a bright red heat 
to make a smokeless current of gases, and periodically 
changing said gases from a reducing to an oxidizing atmos- 
phere and back again until the antimony is volatilized, con- 
densing the fumes in the presence of aqueous vapor and 
collecting the condensed products. 


704,372. GOLD-SAVING MACHINE.—-Charles Ramos, Van- 
couver, Canada. In a machine having a stout open frame- 
work adapted to receive a series of baffles and screens; a 
rectangular frame surmounting such, and sustained on 
pivots at its ends; a grizzly having three raised sides, and 
resting by means of curved rockers on the pivoted frame; 
and means whereby such grizzly may be rocked and tilted 
in cross motion. : 

704,393: MANUFACTURE OF IRON, MANGANESE, 
AND ALLOYS OF THESE METALS BY AID OF ELEC- 
TRICITY.—Albert Simon, Bordeaux, France. A _ process 
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of manufacturing iron, manganese and the alloys of such 
metals, consisting in adding to the materials to be treated 
carbon, and an electrolyte consisting of fluoride of calcium, 
in sufficient quantity, to dissolve the material and then sub- 
jecting the mass to the action of a continuous electric cur- 
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rent to cause the electrolytic decomposition and the keeping 
of the material in a fluid condition. 

704,409. ORE-TESTING TABLET.—Henry E. Way, Cus- 
ter, S. D., assignor of one-half to Harry B. Griffith, Cus- 
ter, S. D. A composition tablet for testing ores compris- 
ing a fuel and a decomposable compound containing oxy- 
gen for burning the fuel, said oxygen-furnishing compound 
being in proportion sufficient to burn the fuel to produce 
a reducing heat, and also to furnish nascent reducing 
agents. 


704,412, APPARATUS FOR MAKING SULPHUROUS 
ACID.—William Wenzel, Appleton, Wis. The combination 
with a tank, of a sulphur-burner communicating with said 
tank, an angular ejector one leg of which is horizontally 
disposed and the other leg of which is vertically disposed, 
the ends of the legs being open, means for passing a stream 
of liquid through the open end of the vertical leg, and a 
suction-pipe connected with said tank and inserted into the 
vertical leg of the ejector, the lower end of the suction-pipe 
being situated below the horizontal leg of the ejector and 
being of less external diameter than the internal diameter 
of the vertical leg of said ejector and the latter being ar- 
ranged to deliver the water away from said tank. 


704,435. SPOOL FOR SAND-REELS, ETC.—Kenton 
Chickering, Oil City, Pa. The combination with a sand-reel 
spool having suitable heads, one of said heads provided 
with a clamp-guide, of clamps movable on said guide to 
and from the axis of the spool, a means for adjusting said 
clamps along said guide to and from the axis of the spool, 
and means for binding said clamps on the guide after ad- 
justment thereon. 

704,465. BLASTING-CARTRIDGE.—Wassily Kirsanov, 
Moscow, Russia.—A blasting-cartridge closed by a cylinder 
with hemispherical bottom formed by a number of tongues 
the adjacent edges of which cover each other reciprocally, 
forming at the center a star-shaped opening which is auto- 
matically closed as soon as the pressure is applied. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining aad metal- 
lurgy: 





° 
Week Ending June 12, 1902. 


10,859 of 1901. GENERATING HEAT BY ALUMINUM. 
—H. Goldschmidt, Essen, Germany. Improvements in the 
process for using aluminum for generating heat for weld- 
ing iron and steel. 

12,291 of 1901. CARBURIZING IRON.—F. J. C. 
Leamington. Adding carbon to iron by exposing the iron 
when molten to an atmosphere of hydrocarbons. 

14,486 of 1901. ELECTRIC FURNACE FOR STEEL.— 
Societe Electrometallurgique Francaise, Iseres, France. An 
electro-metallurgical furnace for producing wrought iron 
and steel direct from the ores. 

14,643 of 1901. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Societe Electro- 
metallurgique Francaise, Iseres, France. An electro-metal- 
lurgical furnace arranged to tip and oscillate. 

14,822 of 1901. ELECTROLYSIS OF SALT.— J. G. A. 
Rhodin, Manchester. Improvement in the inventor’s pro- 
cess for electrolyzing salt. 


Jones, 


1,007 of 1902. GYRATORY CRUSHER.—E. E. Hanna, 
Chicago, U. S. A. Improvements in gyratory ore crush- 
ers. 


5,718 of 1902. CATHODE.—P. La Cour, Jutland, Denmark. 
Improved mercury cathodes for electrolyzing salt. 

7,660 of 1902. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—The Electric Fur- 
nace Company, New York, U. S. A. An electric furnace 
designed for producing steel direct from ores. 


8,082 of 1902. DUST COLLECTOR.—G. P. Herrick, New 
York, U. S. A. Improved dust chamber to prevent the es- 
cape of dust with gases from blast furnaces. 

8,774 of 1902. SLUICE-BOX.—The Rose Gold Reclamation 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. Improved sluice 
boxes with floating aprons of textile materials for catching 
gold from pulp. 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. Samuel Newhouse sailed from New York City 
for England on July 23. 

Col. George W. E. Dorsey has returned to Salt 
Lake, Utah, from the East. 


Mr. Richard Eames, Jr., of Salisbury, N. C., will be 
at Morristown, Ariz., until July 30. 


Mr. V. G. Hills has returned from Santa Maria 
del Oro, Durango, Mex., to Cripple Creek, Colo. 
Mr. B. Gilpin, who is heavily interested in the 


Prieta Mine, spent a few days last week in Parral, 
Mex. 


Mr. M. F. Perry, general manager of the Prietas 
Reduction Company, Sonora, Mex., is in Virginia, 
Nev. 

Mr. E. M. Rogers, manager of the Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Company, of New York City, is in Parral, 
Mex. 


Mr. A. P. Griffiths has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Palmarejo & Mexican Gold-Felds Company 
of Mexico. 


Mr. Jacob E. Bamberger, general manager of the 
Daly-West Mine, has arrived in Salt Lake, Utah, from 
New York City. 

Mr. E. J. Schmitz, mining engineer, has opened an 
office in the Washington Building, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Mr. A. H. Tarbet, of Salt Lake, Utah, has returned 
from a trip to Butte, Mont., where he inspected his 
various interests. 

Mr. James A. Pollock, manager of the Tetro Mine, 
Tintic, Utah, has returned from his month’s visit at 
his old home in Missouri. 


Mr. Edward Blanckensee, of the firm of Wendler & 
Blanckensee, Parral, Mex., left the early part of last 
week for Birmingham, England. 

Mr. F. Husted, who is heavily interested in the 
Guanacevi District, is in Parral, Mex., on business 
connected with his properties. 

Mr. Bruce M. Myers, of Central City, Colo., has 
returned from a business visit to the smelters at 
Lead and Rapid City, So. Dak. 


Mr. S. E. Gill, secretary and treasurer of the Hi- 
dalgo Mining Company, is visiting the works of the 
same company at VParral, Mex. 

Mr. Richard Codman, who is interested in the 
Butler Mine, in Gilpin County, Colo., is making a 
business trip to New York City. 

Mr. Albert Ladd Colby, metallurgical engineer of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, sailed on July 29 
for Europe on business for the company. 

Mr. Edward H. Coxe, of Springfield, Ill., who has 
been spending 3 weeks in Ohio in the interests of 
his employers, has returned to Springfield. 

Mr. S. E. Gill, president of the Parral & Durango 
Railroad, and secretary of the Hidalgo Mining Com- 
pany, is in Parral, Mex., from Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. J. Eddy, representing Prof. J. Dunraven Young, 
of Chicago, Ill., has been examining bituminous coal 
properties near Cornell, Ill., for Chicago men. 

Mr. H. H. Nicholson, mining engineer, of Denver, 
Colo., recently returned there from a professional trip 
to Summit County, but left for Mexico at once. 


Mr. J. 8. Jones, of Chicago, Ill., president of the 
Jones & Adams Company, and of the Miller Creek 
Coal Company, has been spending a couple of months 
in Ohio. 

Mr. John Heimrich, of the Consolidated Mercur 
Mine, has been in Salt Lake, Utah, from his home in 
Seattle, Wash., to inquire into his mining interests in 
Utah and Nevada. 

Prof. J. Dunraven Young, mining engineer and 
chemist, of Chicago, Ill., has been examining and re- 
porting on copper properties in Vernon County, Wis., 
for La Crosse parties. 

Mr. P. McFarlane, of the manufacturing firm of 
McFarlane & Company, of Denver, Central City and 
Black Hawk, made a business visit to Telluride, Colo., 
during the past week. 


Mr. E. J. Burt, who succeeds Mr. H. A. Fitch 
as manager of the Salt Lake Branch of the American 
Bridge Company, was contracting agent for the com- 
pany at St. Louis, Mo. 


Prof. R. H. Richards, of Boston, Mass., is making 
a study of the concentrating mills in the disseminated 
lead district of Missouri in company with Prof. H. A. 
Wheeler, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. G. A. Burr. superintendent and engineer of 
mines of the Hidalgo Mining Company, has tendered 
his resignation in order to devote his attention to 
general engineering practice. 

Mr. Walter Kennedy, of Pittsburg, Pa., has formally 
transferred to the La Follette Coal, Iron and Rail- 
way Company, of La Follette, Tenn., the large blast 
furnace he recently completed. 


Mr. George Dern, manager of the Consolidated 
Mereur mines and mills at Mercur, Utah, has re- 


turned from the East, where he attended the annual 
meeting at Jersey City, N. J. ~ 

Mr. T. J. Greenway, formerly manager of the Bro- 
ken Hill South Mining Company, and the Broken 
Hill Block 14 Company, has been appointed manager 
of the mines of the New Chillagoe Company, Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. Peter Eyermann, chief engineer of the Ben- 
rather Maschinenfabrik Actien Gesellschaft, near Dus- 
seldorf, Germany, is now in the United States with 
a view of purchasing machinery, etc., for the Ger- 
man plant. 

Mr. W. S. Bell has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Juarez Company, and has accepted 
a position with the Mining and Financial Trust Syn- 
dicate of London, Eng. He leaves the City of Juarez, 
Mexico, for London this week. 


Mr. Charles Swan, of Danville, Ill., Commissioner 
of the Danville District Coal Operators’ Association, 
has accepted the position of mine manager for the 
Jones & Adams Mine No. 2 and assumed charge on 
July 21. His successor as commissioner has not been 
named. 


Mr. Walther Hiby, of 109 Victoria street, London, 
S. W., who has been visiting the mining regions of 
Western Pennsylvania, Colorado, Lake Superior, and 
Montana, for the past 2 months, studying Ameri- 
can methods, sailed from New York City on his re- 
turn to England July 22. 


Mr. George E. Gunn is now purchasing agent of 
the American Smelting and Refining Company at 
Salt Lake, Utah, under the new manager, Mr. Chas. 
W. Whiteley, who is expected to arrive from Helena, 
Mont., before August 1. Mr. Frank M. Smith, who 
has been in Salt Lake for some time as assistant to 
Manager Jones, has been transferred to the smelter 
at Helena. 


Mr. Chauncey Newton, of Congo, O., general super- 
intendent of the Congo Coal Mining Company, at Con- 
go, and of the Modoe Coal Company, at Modoc, 0O., 
has been appointed general manager of both com- 
panies with headquarters at Columbus, 0. The Mo- 
doe Company is a new concern sinking a shaft at 
Modoc, Athens County, near Jacksonville. The Toledo 
& Ohio Central Railway is laying a track to the mine. 


Mr. H. A. Fitch, of Salt Lake, Utah, until recently 
manager of the local branch of the American Bridge 
Company, has accepted the management of the Min- 
neapolis Steel and Machinery Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. The company is building a new factory 
tor the making of structural steel, Corliss engines 
and general machinery, it being the intention, ulti- 
mately, to engage in the manufacture of mining 
and milling machinery. 


Governor Smith, of Maryland, has appointed these 
delegates to the International Mining Congress at 
Butte, Mont.: Lloyd Lowndes, Cumberland; Frank 
Ehlen, Baltimore; J. P. Carroll, Midland; William 
Bullock Clark, Baltimore; John B. Sisson, Baltimore; 
Jesse Tyson, Baltimore; John Milholland, Cumber- 
land; C. K. Lord, Baltimore; Alexander Shaw, Bal- 
timore; W. G. Cassell, Baltimore; J. L. Murrill, Bal- 
timore; August Hoen, Baltimore; B. F. Star, Balti- 
more; John Waters, Baltimore; J. MceClenahan, Port 
Deposit; Augustus J. Ryan, Baltimore; C. F. Coffin, 
Mulkirk; R. K. Wood, Sparrows Point; T. J. Mehan, 
Baltimore. 


Governor Yates of Illinois has appointed the fel- 
lowing delegates to the International Mining Con- 
gress at Butte, Mont.: H. N. Taylor, L. P. Friestedt, 
T. A. Lemon, Robert Mather, William Brown, P. 
H. Donnelly, Chicago; George N. Black, Stuart 
Broun, William D. Ryan, David Ross, Frank God- 
ley, James Morris, Springfield; Robert Fairbairn, 
John E. Williams, Streator; E. T. Bent, Oglesby; 
George Strebel, Virden; George C. Simpson, Mount 
Olive; James L. Frazier, Peoria; Michael Kelly, W. R. 
Jewell, Ruben Russell, Danville; R. C. Davis, Kush- 
ville; Thomas J. Armstrong, Marion; James ‘Thomp- 
son, Centerville; Clarence Parker, Chicago. 


The following delegates have been appointed to the 
International Mining Congress from Pennsylvania: 
Peter Quinn and Llewellyn Price, Wilkes-Barre; 
Thomas Harris, Lattimer; David Davis, Avoca; S. R. 
Morgan, Wilkes-Barre; T. D. Nichols, Scranton; Ste- 
puen Unarles, Hazleton; D. J. Reese, Plymouth; Wil- 
liam Jeffreys, Hazleton; B. F. Meyers, Harrisburg; 
James Hall, Du Bois; Richard George, Wilbourne; 
Alexander Stewart, Anita; James Hamilton, Floan- 
ora; John Bell, Soldier; Andrew Beveridge, De Lan- 
cey; Lemuel Smith, Export; Charles E. Porter, Bag- 
galey; H. D. Jerman, Adamsburg; John Clark, Irwin; 
James H. Spence, Bernice; James C. Johnson and 
Thomas James, Phillipsburg; Wallace Bischoff, Rob- 
ertsdale; C. F. Heckler, Quakertown; Edward F. 
Blewitt, Scranton; James Starford, Morrisdale; John 
Reed, Du Bois. 


Governor T. T. Geer has appointed these delegates 
from Oregon to the International Mining Congress: 
Clark Taber, Portland; Frank Bailee, Baker City; 
J. H. Robbins, Sumpter; Richard Wilson, Portland; 
Albert Geiser, Baker City; J. W. Virtue, Leland; 


W. T. Grayson, Portland; W. B. Dennis, Black 
Butte; Elmer Cleaver, Prairie City; Emil Melzer, 
Sumpter; C. E. Stevenson, Robinsonville; M. F. Eg- 
gleston, Ashland; Joseph A. Wright, Sparta; F. V. 
Drake, Portland; Angus McQueen, Portland; E. J. 
Godfrey, Granite; J. H. Clark, Portland; Walter Mc- 
Kay, Portland; John Lewis, Leland; J. O. Booth, 
Grant’s Pass; R. J. Jennings, Cottage Grove; Zocth 
Houser, Prairie City; Claude Basche, Sumpter; W. A. 
Thatcher, Sumpter; J. H. Pomeroy, John Day, F. C. 
Sharkey, Blue River; Henry Ankeny, Jacksonville, 
and O. M. Rosendale, Portland. 

Mr. Frank Klepetko has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Boston & Montana mines in Butte and the 
smelters in Anaconda and Great Falls, Mont., and on 
or about August 1 will go to New York City, where he 
will take the position of consulting engineer in the 
great copper mining and smelting enterprises which 
James B. Haggin and others have launched at Cerro 
de Pasco, Peru. He will make New York his home, 
but will make frequent trips between that city and 
Peru. Mr. Klepetko graduated from the Columbia 
School of Mines in 1880, and shortly afterwards en- 
tered the employ of the Bigelow properties in Mich- 
igan. He remained there 10 years and then went to 
Montana to take charge of the new smelter of the 
Boston & Montana Company in Great Falls. About 
2 years ago he was made general manager of all the 
mines and smelters of the Amalgamated, including the 
Anaconda plant in Anaconda, and made Butte his 
headquarters. It is said that Mr. Klepetko has con- 
templated the change for some time. Besides look- 
ing after the property of Mr. Haggin he will also act 
as consulting engineer for other persons or corpora- 
tions desiring his services. 


OBITUARY. 





W. J. Evans, superintendent of machinery for the 
Amalgamated smelters, who furnished plans for the 
new Washoe concentrator, was shot and killed at 
butler on July 19, by John McGeary, a former em- 
pioyee of the smelter. McGeary is the inventor 
of a concentrator improvement, and had sought to 
have the company try it. When he importuned 
Evans to give the invention a trial he was referrea 
to the superintendent, and, as Evans turned from 
him, he fired two shots. from which Evans died a few 
hours later. Mr. Evans was formerly superintendent 
of the Atlantic Mill, at Houghton, Mich. He went 
to Montana from Houghton 7 years ago. He invented 
the Evans slime tables which are still in use. 

Mr. Evans, who was 62 years old, had lived in Ana- 
conda for 2 years and had been employed previously 
at the smelters at Great Falls. He was generally liked 
and respected in Anaconda and had the reputation of 
never having spoken a cross word. His murderer is 
thought to be mentally unbalanced. 


Dr. J. H. Tucker, until recently superintendenv of 
the Germania Smelter at Murray, Utah, died at his 
home in Salt Lake, July 11, after 2 weeks’ illness 
from intestinal troubles. Dr. Tucker had been a prom- 
inent figure in Utah mining for 6 years, and was 
well known to the mining and smelter men of Utah. 
Fifteen years ago he came into the West from Phila- 
delphia, where he was prominently identified in the 
sugar industry. He located in Denver, Colo., where 
he lived for 6 years, and was engaged in the 
smelting business. He then moved to California and 
resided in that State for 3 years, engaged in a simi- 
lar business. Six years later he came to Utah and 
has made that State his home continuously since, act- 
ing as superintendent of the Germania Smelter end 
living at Murray. He resigned the position of super- 
intendent a month ago. Three weeks ago he became 
suddenly and violently ill and had gradually declined 
in spite of all efforts of the physicians. He was 52 
years of age, and was unmarried. No relatives sur- 
vive him in the West. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





Elsasser & Co., it is said, are to erect extensive 
metallurgical works at Wadley Station on the Mexi- 
can National Railway, in San Luis Potosi, Mex. 

Reduction works are to be constructed by James 
A. Kilton, at Matehuala, San Luis Potosi, Mex. The 
works, it is reported, will be capable of handling all 
classes of ores and metals. 

The Bradley Pulverizer Company, of Boston, Mass., 
manufacturers of the Griffin mill, states that this 
mill has acquired such favor among makers of 
Portland cement that 15,000,000 bbls. of cement are 
ground by Griffin mills yearly. 

The McFeeley-Wheeler Fire Brick Company, of 
Pittsburg, has about completed improvements to its 
plant at Latrobe, Pa., which will double its former 
capacity. The entire plant will have an output of 
15,000 high-grade fire-brick daily. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has made arrangements for open- 
ing a branch establishment at Johannesburg, South 
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Africa, under the management of General Samuel 
Pearson, late of the Boer forces. 


Jones & Laughlins, Pittsburg, Pa., are continualiy 
making additions to their electrical equipment and 
have just recently ordered from the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, an 800 kw., 
direct current generator, 2 150 kw. motor-driven 2- 
phase alternators, and 2 125-light motor-driven are 
generators. 


The Magnesia Covering Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been awarded the contract to cover all the 
surface pipe in the extension to the National Steel 
Company’s plant, at New Castle, Pa. The company 
was also awarded the contract for magnesia covering 
to be used on the Isabella furnace of the American 
Steel Hoop Company, at Etna. 

The Denver, Colo., office of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., recently sold the equipment for a  150-ton 
concentrating plant to include Blake rock bréaker, 
Sturtevant crushers and rolls and 8 Standard con- 
centrating tables to the Hensen Creek Lead Mines 
Company at Lake City, Colo., of which Mr. Newitt is 
manager. This plant is to be electrically operated 
by the mining company’s power plant. 

The Standard Steel Car Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., is equipping its’ new plant for electric driving 
throughout. A recent purchase from the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, com- 
prises 2 375 kw. alternating current generators; one 
400-kw. direct current generator, and a 300-kw. ro- 
tary converter for use as a connecting link between 
the two. This company has also purchased about 50 
induction motors which will be used largely for direct 
connection to machine tools. 

The Phillips Mill and Mine Supply Company, of 
Pittsburg, a., has purchased property adjoining its 
plant, upon which it will build a large addition to 
increase by 25 per cent. its output of mill and mine 
supplies. The company recently completed a large 
extension but this is now inadequate. John Phillips, 
president of the company, has purchased a large 
plot of ground in Monongahela City, adjoining the 
plant of the Monongahela Foundry and Forge Com- 
pany, comprising about 10 acres, to provide for the 
future needs of the company. 

The Reese-Hammond Fire Brick Company, of Boli- 
var, Pa., with works at Bolivar, Fairmount, and 
Curwensville, has secured the contract for the large 
new blast furnace and 4 hot blast stoves, being 
erected by Julian Kennedy, for the Rochester & 
Pittsburg Coal and Iron Company, at Dubois, Pa. 
The Reese-Hammond Company recently furnished the 
brick for a blast furnace for one of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s plants, and within 4 months has 
secured orders for 6 blast furnaces and 8 Kennedy 
hot-blast stoves. The company was also awarded 
the contract recently by the Union Steel Company 
for brick for the new open hearth plant at Donora, 
Pa., amounting to about 7,000,000 high-grade fire 
brick from the Curwensville works in Clearfield Coun- 
ty. The company is increasing the capacity of the 
Curwensville works to 75,000 high-grade fire-brick 
per day, building several miles of mine railway and 
making other improvements. The company has al- 
most completed the new No. 1 works at Bolivar, 
which replaces the old one destroyed by fire in 
March. The new plant, with a brick structure 60 by 
312 ft., 2 stories high, will have a capacity of 30,- 
000 brick per day. It is to be used for the manufac- 
ture of high-grade refractories exclusively. The to- 
tal capacity of the 7 plants owned by the company, in- 
cluding all classes of high-grade refractories and other 
fire clay products, reaches 285,000 brick per day. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





No. 35 of the series of its “Record of Recent Con- 
struction” issued by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is given to a description of 
the company’s rear truck locomotives. The pamph- 
let describes the “Atlantic,” “Prairie” and “Mikado” 
types of locomotives made by the company, and gives 
a brief description of the Rushton radial swing truck 
used under the fire-box. 


E. Keeler Company, of Williamsport, Pa., manu- 
facturing boilers, tanks, steel trucks and riveted steel 
pipe, issues a 36-page pamphlet, giving specifications 
of the different boilers the company is prepared to 
furnish. The company makes high pressure tubular 
boilers, open and water bottomed portable boilers, 
marine vertical and horizontal boilers and the Keeler 
water tube boiler for which many good points are 
claimed. 


A pamphlet containing some excellent half-tone 
cuts and having a unique cover is entitled “Motor 
Driven Tools,” and is sent out for free distribution 
by the Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Ampere, N. J. 
It contains illustrations in lieu of descriptive mat- 
ter and tables of data, and is intended to illustrate 
a few of the applications of the electric motor in 
the distribution of power about machine shops and 
industrial plants. 


The W. S. Tyler Company, of Cleveland, 0., manu- 


facturer of Tyler double crimp brass, copper, bronze, 
iron and steel wire cloth and screens for all pur- 
poses, issues a beautifully gotten up booklet of 86 
pages, describing its wares. The booklet contains 
tables showing the different gauges of wire, price 
lists of wire cloth and screens, and in addition has 
some remarkably fine illustrations of ornamental 
iron work executed by the company. The company 
manufactures for mine use particularly, heavy wire 
screens, revolving screens, phosphor bronze wire cloth 
for stamp batteries, trommels and jig screens and an 
— fine brass cloth for testing chemicals, ores, 
ete. 

The air compressors manufactured by the Herron 
& Bury Manufacturing Company, of Erie, Pa., which 
are described in circulars sent out by the company, 
include steam actuated compressors of the straight 
line type, recommended for general mining, tunnelling 
and quarrying work, and for isolated installations 
where hard and continuous service with but little at- 
tention is required; also center crank belt driven 
compressors. In both types the air cylinders and 
heads are completely water-jacketed, except at the 
valve seats. The valves are of the poppet type, of 
forged open-hearth steel, and are arranged radially 
in the barrel of the cylinder. The company also 
makes vertical and horizontal air receivers. 

Machinery for making brick, tiles, sewer pipe and 
other clay wares is described in a 64-page pamphlet 
published by Jonathan Creager’s Son Company, of 
Cincinnati, O. The company states that it has had 
more than 15 years of continuous experience in the 
working of clays in all parts of the world, and is 
particularly prepared to test all clay specimens that 
may be sent it to determine their good qualities and 
the best way to develop them. These tests are made 
promptly and without charge, but all costs for car- 
riage must be prepaid. The pamphlet briefly men- 
tions the different systems of brick making, and then 
describes the company’s “Grand-Automatic” ma- 
chine, especially constructed to temper and mold 
very stiff clay, and to develop perfectly the corners 
and edges of brick. The machine require from 6 to 
10-h. p. for its operation, and has made runs of 
5,000 brick per hour. The company also manufac- 
tures pug-mills, disintegrators, drving racks, bar- 
rels, clay cars, grinding pans, dry pressers, tile-cut- 
ting machine, molds, kilns, ete. Users of the com- 
pany’s machinery are found in nearly every State 
in the Union. 


Green’s improved patent fuel economizer for 
steam boilers is described in a 92-page pamphlet 
sent out by the Green Fuel Economizer Company, 
of Matteawan, N. Y., sole maker in the United 
States. The pamphlet gives a large amount of de- 
tailed information about the construction and ad- 
vantages of the device mentioned, and in addition 
contains some excellent tables showing the proper- 
ties of saturated steam, proper dimensions for chim- 
neys, multiples for finding the equivalent rate of 
evaporation of water, etc. The Green economizer 
consists in the main of a stack of tubes arranged 
vertically in the flue leading from the boiler to the 
chimney, and is designed to utilize the waste heat 
in the gases from the furnace by absorbing the low 
temperature heat of the gases in heating the feed- 
water that is pumped through the economizer before 
going to the boiler. The advantages claimed are a 
saving of from 10 to 20 per cent in fuel; economical 
heating of the feed water to high temperatures; a 
large volume of water always in reserve at the evap- 
orative point ready for delivery to the boilers; a pro- 
longation of the life of boilers by the high tempera- 
ture of the feed water, and a considerable reduction 
of the amount of sediment going to the boilers, as 
much is deposited in the economizer where it can 
easily be blown off. 

The pamphlet gives the results of 4 careful tests 
at different plants, the results being neatly tabu- 
lated. Numerous testimonial letters from users 
are given, and the list of users includes some of the 





largest industrial concerns in this country and 
Canada. ———_—______—— 
GENERAL MINING NEWS. 
Indianapolis Convention of United Mine Work- 


ers.—The delegates from the local lodges met at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on July 17 to consider methods of 
helping the striking anthracite miners. At the open- 
ing session President Mitchell made an address in op- 
position to a general sympathetic strike of bitumin- 
ous miners, pointing out that a sympathetic strike 
would alienate public sympathy and urging that 
sgreenients made with operators be kept. There was 
no strong opposition to Mr. Mitchell and the con- 
vention took up the question of rendering pecuniary 
assistance. After debating for several sessions the 
delegates voted to adopt the plan advocated by Mr. 
Mitchell and the convention adjourned on July 19 
after issuing a long address to the public. The plans 
adopted for raising a general strike fund contaia 
these clauses: 

That the National Treasurer be authorized and di- 
rected to immediately appropriate $50,000 from the 


funds of the national treasury and place it at the 
disposal of the officers of Districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 
(these are the anthracite districts). 

That all districts, sub-districts, and local unions be 
appealed to to donate from the surplus in their treas- 
uries as large amounts as they can afford. 

That an assessment of 10 per cent. be levied on 
the gross earnings of all members of local unions 
in Districts 6, 8, 12, 19, 23, and 25, and an assessment 
of $1 per week upon all members of local unions in 
Districts 2, 5, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, and 21. The mem- 
bers of districts now on strike which may resume 
work before the assessment has been removed shall 
be assessed either 10 per cent. of their gross earnings 
or $1 per week, whichever their district may decide 
from the time work is resumed. 

An assessment of 25 per cent. will be levied upon 
the wages, salary, or percentage received from the or- 
ganization of all National, district, and subdistrict 
officers and organizers. 

The assessment shall begin with the 16th of July, 
1902. 

All contributions made from the National office to 
the anthracite region will be divided pro rata to 
each anthracite district in accordance with the num- 
ber of miners and mine laborers in each of them, as 
shown by the most recent coal reports. 

The following amendment, submitted by President 
Nichols, of Anthracite District No. 1, was included: 

That each local union in the regions that are at 
work select a committee which shall secure work for 
as many of the men on strike as possible and in the 
locality where the local union is situated, the locals to 
inform secretaries of the strike districts the number 
of men needed, the kind of work, wages, and arrange- 
ments for transportation, that the same proposition be 
submitted to all local unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Pipe Line Reports——There was a general decrease 
in both the Pennsylvania and Buckeye pipe line stocks 
during June, says the Oil City Derrick, of nearly 
10,000 bbls. a day, which is very close to the record 
for May. The June runs of Pennsylvania oil suffered 
a decline of over 3,000 bbls., while the shipments de- 
clined nearly 20,000 bbls. a day. At the same time 
the Buckeye runs made a gain of about 200 and the 
Buckeye shipments increased over 11,000 bbls. a day. 
The decrease in the net stocks of both sections aggre- 
gated about 290,000 bbls. 

The June shipments of Pennsylvania oil averaged 
90,283 bbls., or 19,719 bbls. less than the average for 
May. The Pennsylvania runs averaged 84,315 bbls. a 
day, which was 3,201 bbl.s a day below the average for 
May. 

The June runs of the Buckeye & Indiana Oil Com- 
pany averaged 55,324 bbls., which was 180 bbls. above 
the average for May and the heaviest of the current 
year. These figures have not been exceeded since June 
5 years ago. For June a year ago the Lima runs 
were 52,147 bbls. a day The June shipments of Lima 
oil were 64,351 bbls. a day, or 11,082 bbls. above the 
May average. These are the largest on record since 
the closing months of 1898. The shipments for June 
1901 were 51,783 bbls. a day. 

The total runs of the Pennsylvania and Trenton 
rock oil fields averaged 139,639 and the shipments 154,- 
634 bbls. a day in June. 

The net stocks of Pennsylvania oil decreased 190,- 
889 bbls. in June and the Buckeye stocks declined 98,- 
052 bbls., making a total decrease of 288,941 bbls. for 
the month. This is at the rate of 9,631 bbls. a day. 
‘lne Pennsylvania stocks were 7,108,844 bbls. on June 
30, the smallest on record for the past 6 years. Adding 
the net stocks of the Buckeye and other lines handling 
Lima oil makes a total of 25,450,516 bbls. in iron tanks 
at the close of June. 

The stocks of Pennsylvania and Lima oils at the 
close of June were the smallest on record since July, 
1900. 

Rates for Mineral Land Surveys——The estimated 
cost of platting and other office work in connection 
with the surveying of mineral claims will be comput- 
ed as below: The new charges became effective 


July 1. The rates are made by the General Land Of- 
fice: 
a By aia se oo: 6. eo etrdin cn 6 0e ste tiewcndeecan buses baneeed $30 
. we... | Pee reer eeerreree eer errr rer ere eee 35 
IN Go vd. wens bondendeceass cececetdesneedasgtncvadave 30 
For millsite, included in one survey with a lode claim..... 20 
For each lode claim within and included in the survey of a 
ON Cia ia a cs bc ccdonceanccetavedectceesscetesesestete 20 
For several lode locations included in one survey, the first 
WOGRRIG ONO es 66 cir ated OV. ete. c60e6 46s ceteddatenencheuee 30 
All other locations included, each............ececececececee 25 
For several placer locations included in one survey, the first 
DO Ms ds 6 osc. adenctecccusccccqusceeducen«sacesees 35 
All other locations included, each............cceeceseceeees 30 


For affidavit of $500 expenditure of improvements, after 
QPPTOVEl CF GUFVOT ccc cicccccccccccccccwcccccecccccsscecs 


Shculd an amended order issue, an additional de- 
posit will be required. : 


ARIZONA. 
MOHAVE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gold Roads.—This group of mines, in San Fran- 
cisco District; is reported sold to a French syndicate. 
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Homestake.—This mine, 4 miles west of Kingman, 
is said to have opened a blanket vein of free milling 
gold ore. ‘t:he company will erect a mill. 

Keystone.—This mine, at Mineral Park, was lately 
purchased by a company from James Uncapher. Men 
are at work. 

Nighthawk.—This mine, at Cerbut, is being worked 
by the Clark Brothers under lease. 

Rough Rider—Work has started on this mine, at 
Payne Springs, which shows 2 ft. of low grade ore. 
The ore will go to the new smelter at Chloride. 

Tintic.—This old gold mine, at Chloride, belonging 
to the Philadelphia & Arizona Mining Company, is 
to start work. 

Tom Dick—This gold mine, at Union Pass, is ship- 
ping ore to the Halsey Sampling Works at Kingman. 

Vulcan Smelter.—This new plant, at Chloride, is 
running on ore from the Pinkham Mine. 


CALIFORNIA. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bunker Hill—In this mine at Amador City, C. R. 
Downs, superintendent, a vein of good milling ore has 
been found on the 800 level. The new compressor 
now being installed will be operated by electricity. 

Empire.—A. J. Crain and others have 4 Huntington 
mills working over the dump pile of this old mine at 
Plymouth. It is intended to have 4 more mills. 


Dooley—This mine near Ione has crushed rock 
which paid an average of $20 per ton. Small rich 
seams are followed, the richest ore being pounded up 
in a hand mortar and the rest milled. 

Lincoln.—At this mine at Sutter Creek, E. C. Voor- 
hies, manager, cross-cutting has begun. The station 
at the 1,950-ft. level is completed. 

BUTTE COUNTY. 
{From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Inskip District—While there are a few gold claims 
worked at this place, lack of capital has kept the camp 
back. Just at present the mines at Inskip are com- 
ing more into notice. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Angels Mining Company.—The 20-stamp mill of 


this mine at Angels, J. V. Coleman, of San Francisco, 
owner, has started with electricity for power. 


Easzy Bird.—This mine near Mokelumne Hill is 
worked by the Emma Mining Company. Five men 
are at work. 


Esmeralda.—This group near San Andreas is _ be- 
ing developed under S. W. Payne. He has had hauled 
in a light engine and boiler and has purchased a com- 
pressor and drills. 


Guiffra.—At this mine at Mokelumne Hill 6 men 
are at work. The mill will not start until stoping 
begins, 


Gwin Mine Development Company.—This company 
at Gwinmine, F. F. Thomas manager, is adding 20 
stamps to the present 80 stamps. A steel gallows 
frame 100 ft. high is to be put up for the new hoist- 
ing plant. The 80 stamps running crush between 13,- 
000 and 14,000 tons of ore monthly. 


Last Chance-—This mine at Angels has been sold 
by the estate of the late Geo. C. Tryon to E. Bam- 
berger and C. A. Molson of Salt Lake, Utah. A large 
force will be put on and the mine thoroughly de- 
veloped. This is an extension of the famous Cross 
ledge. 


Lightner—This company, at Angels, Alex Chal- 
mers, superintendent, has started suit against the 
Utica Mining Company, alleging trespass on grounds 
below the 500 ft. level. Damages are asked to the 
amount of $120,000. It is stated that the mine has 
cleared itself of debt. 


Linderara.—This mine near the Easzy Bird, at Mo- 
kelumne Hill, is being opened for prospecting. 


Lloyd.—This mine at San Andreas, which has been 
idle for years, has been bonded to the Southern Pa- 
cific Oil and Development Company of 50 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass. The mine is on the great blue 
gravel channel running through this county from the 
Stanislaus River to the Mokelumne. The title has 
recently been cleared after years of litigation and Mr. 
Ames, representing the new owners, is sinking 2 
shafts from which drifts will be run. 


EL DORADO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Union.—From this group of mines at El Dorado 
good ore is taken. The shaft is unwatered down to 
the 900 level. 

KERN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Randsburg is to be supplied shortly with electric 
power for the mills and mines. 
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Bakersfield Smelter.—Work has started on a smelter 
at Bakersfield by a recently organized company. There 
will also be facilities for cyaniding ores. 

Butte Lode—This mine at Randsburg has cleaned 
up $36,194 for the first 6 months of the year. 

Gold Peak.—This mine at Amalie has 12 men at 


work, mainly on development. . 


Randopah Mining Company.—This company owns 
8 claims near Randsburg and has begun development. 

Ratcliffe—This mine at Ballarat is keeping a 20- 
stamp mill and cyanide plant busy. Fifty men are 
at work. 


Yellow Aster.—At this famous mine at Randsburg, 


John Singleton, manager, a new pump is installed and 
the mine force is to be increased. 


LASSEN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Gold Ore Discovery.—Shearer, Razer and Murphy 
have found some rich quartz at Granite Creek near 
Amandee. Rich ore was found in small quantities 
near this place years ago, but the exact locality was 
not determined. 

MARIPOSA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Prince.—This mine 
showing up well. 


at Solomon Gulch is 
Some of the ore is high grade. 

Rogers-Peck.—This group of mines near Hornitos 
has been bonded to Colorado men who will develop the 
property. 

Stockton Creek.—From this mine, leased from the 
Mariposa Commercial and Mining Company, Mount 
Bullion, Rowland Brothers and Tremlin & Bertken 
are taking out good ore from a narrow vein. 


MONTEREY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alder Creek.—R. Simmes has taken 
specimens from his claim near Mansfield. 


Los Burros District—In this district about Mans- 
field a mill has been erected for working rock from 
the mines on Ajax Hill. Another mill is to be put 
up for the Grizzly Mine which has been bonded by a 
company. A number of new mining locations are be- 
ing recorded. 

Ralston.—This company at Mansfield has men at 
work on the north fork of Willow Creek where the 
company has 35 locations. The rest of the men are 
working on Spruce Creek. 


some fine 


NEVADA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coe.—This mine, Grass Valley, now under bond, 
has been unwatered. 


Tronclad.—On the arrival of a pump, Geo. Hay will 
unwater this mine at Rough and Ready. 

Meadow Lake District—The Crystal Lake Com- 
pany in this district has rebuilt the mill blown 
down last fall and is crushing ore. Clark & Cook, of 
the Century Mine, are to build a saw mill to get out 
timber for a new quartz mill. 


South Yuba Water Company.—Ex-Senator Felton, 
W. C. Ralston, W. S. Graham and J. H. Batcher have 
been examining the ditch, with a view to purchase in 
the interest of an Eastern company. The company’s 
water rights and interests are extensive. The price 
is said to be about $5,000,000. 


PLACER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A lameda.—The owners of this mine near Westville, 
W. D. Pinkston, superintendent, are installing a 20- 
stamp mill. 


Lost Emigrant.—The owners of this mine, near 
Summit, have bought a small mill which will soon be 
ready. 

Tadpole.—At this mine at Secret House 200 ft. of 
the main tunnel are completed. 


PLUMAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 


Cataract.—This company, C. L. Adams, superin- 
tendent, has purchased the Indian Bar Mine embrac- 
ing 60 acres on the North Fork of Feather River be- 
low the mouth of Yellow Creek. A ditch is com- 
pleted for 5,000 ft. and 2,000 ft. remain to be finished. 
An elevator is to be used. 


Feather River Consolidated Company.—This com- 
pany, owning a large deposit of cemented gravel near 
Shoo Fly, as well as a quartz property near by, has 
ordered a 300-ton crushing plant from the Krogh Man- 
ufacturing Company, of San Francisco. The com- 
pany is composed of Chicago, IIl., men. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Ashburton Mining Company.—At Fair Oakes a very 
large dredger is working on gravel from 25 to 30 ft. 
deep. The machine cost $60,000. R. E. Cranston is 


manager. Boston men own the plant. Twenty men 
are employed. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Silver Wave.—On this mine near Danby, the tun- 
nel is now in 650 ft. The mill is working on some 
high grade ore. 


Vulcania.—A contract has been let by this company 
near Danby, for a 100 ft. shaft and 100 ft. of drifting. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 

California King Gold Mines Company.—Deputy 
Sheriff Campbell, of New York, has received an at- 
tachment for $36,518 against this company from J. 
Adriance Bush, in favor of Hewlett Bush, on an as- 
signed claim from the Colorado Iron Works Company 
for balance due for machinery for a mill near Yuma, 
Ariz. The attachment was granted on the ground 
that it is an Arizona corporation. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion Bar Dredging Company.—This company 
controlling by lease the properties and dredger of the 
Advance Gold Dredging Company at Potholes 14 miles 
above Yuma is to start the dredge in the river for a 
test. The dredge has been idle owing to litigation 
among the owners. 

Schaffer Salt Works.—These old works near the 
head of San Diego Bay have been purchased by the 
Western Salt company, G. E. Babcock, president, and 
a new refining plant has been put in. Increased facili- 
ties are being provided. 


SHASTA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Electric Iron and Steel Company.—This company 
has bought 209 mining claims on Pit River from 
Msterle, Hall, Smyth and Bruson. 


Heintz Dredge-——This dredging plant nead Redding 
is to be operated by electric power. 

McCloud River Electric Company.—A very large 
electrical power plant is being installed on the Mc- 
Cloud River by this company, of Redding. Contracts 
are being let for a dam, a 12-mile canal, and a power 
house. The machinery has been obtained and awaits 
the erection of buildings. A number of mines will use 
the power. 

SIERRA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Swansea.—Work on this mine near Allegheny has 
been under way many years mainly in a bedrock tun- 
nel. Gravel has now been found and a good body 
opened. The mine is under bond to Joseph Brock, 
Henry Budd and others. Both below and above the 
mine good results have attended work. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Flagg Group.—W. N. Wilbur has perfected title to 
his property in the Humbug District and will push 
development. A concentrating plant will be added to 
the small mill. 

Siskiyou Mining and Development Association.— 
This concern has instructed L. J. Caldwell to push 
development on the mine 8 miles from Yreka and if 
explorations are satisfactory machinery will be bought. 

Yellow Rose of Texas.—A tunnel is to be started at 
once by Geo. L. Carr, the owner. 


SONOMA COUNTY. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 
Eureka.—Winfield S. Davis, of San Francisco, has 


bought from E. Philbrook and wife these quicksilver 
claims at Pine Flat. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Bell.—On this mine at Tuttletown, W. J. Rule has 
a well defined vein. 
Confidence Mining Company.—This_ property at 
Confidence has a cyanide plant about ready to handle 
100 tons of tailings daily. A new air compressor and 


a 70-h.p. boiler have been put in. Over 100 men are 
now employed. 


Contention.—This mine near Columbia 
bonded to L. M. Howe, of San Francisco. 

Dutch.—In this mine at Quartz, the ore shoot has 
been cut on the 1,200 ft. and in the south drift is 14 
ft. wide. 

Jumper.—This mine at Stent, P. Geo. Gow, man- 
ager, has started up again after being closed a short 
time on account of fire. 

Keltz.—This mine, at Sonora, is running 10 stamps 
continuously. 

Lady Washington.—This mine at Carters has been 
bonded to W. H. Martin, of San Francisco. 

Laura.—This mine near Carters will shortly start 
up under management of its new Boston owners. 

Lost For—Some of the buildings of this mine were 
burned recently by forest fires. 

Mount Jefferson Mining Company.—Jas. M. Meig- 
han has secured a 3 years’ option on this mine at 


has been 
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Groveland, and will start the mill shortly and erect a 
cyanide plant. He may add 20 stamps to the mill. 


Neale.—This mine, formerly the Sugarman, at So- 
nora, owned by J. H. Neale and worked by A. D. 
Herold, R. Watson and Chas. Smith, is again yielding. 
A $5,000 pocket was taken out recently. 

Nonpareil—At this mine at Groveland the ma- 
chinery is being put in as rapidly as possible. A. P 
Dron is in charge. 

Prince.—Lime rock is being shipped to San Francis- 
co from this property. If the result is satisfactor 
works will be established near Sonora. 


Table Mountain Gravel.—A number of tunnels have 
been run into Table Mountain near Columbia during 
the past 50 years mainly on spurs of the main gravel 
channel. In one section reaching from Mormon Creek 
to the Stanislaus River rich gravel has been found in 
places. On Fonda Hill at Doyles ranch where a shaft 
was started years ago, R. E. Stanford, representing 
New York men, has erected a hoist and pump and is 
sinking in hopes of finding the main channel. 

White Oak.—Axel Johnson, D. L. Oneto and T. D. 
McLennan have bonded this mine at Soulsbyville from 
Wm. McGinn and will sink the shaft to 150 ft. 


COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 


Boulder Oil Wells—Additional casing for the Boul- 
der Basin well has been delivered. Dr. T. E. Inglis 
uas begun drilling on the Central oil well, in the center 
of the oil belt, a few hundred feet south of the Craw- 
ford. Lee A. Reynolds is sinking for the McKenzie 
Oil Company. The Hygiene well, on J. A. Webber’s 
farm, about 8 miles north of Boulder, is reported to 
have struck oil. Drilling at the Maxwell well has 
ceased. The gas has been shut off. The quantity of 
gas the well would furnish a day has not been ascer- 
tained. ‘Che Eagle is down about 1,600 ft., with as 
yet no oil in sight. 

Great Western Exploration and Reduction Com- 
pany.—This company has been mining tungsten ores 
at Nederland. Last year the Railroad reduction mill 
at Boulder was leased and a trial run was made on 30 
tons, concentrating 5 in 1, and leaving a concentrate, 
which was then quoted at the market price of $180 
per ton. A small quantity of the concentrates was 
exported to Germany, but the remainder in the mill is 
waiting for a market. 

Magnolia Mining and Tunneling Company.—This 
company was recently organized in Colorado Springs. 
The company is to work the Graphic, Graphic Exten- 
sion, the Golden Eagle and the Golden Scepter 
claims, near Magnolia. The company is organized 
with a capitalization of $1,500,000, divided into 
1,500,000 shares of $1 each. The large treasury re- 
serve of 1,000,000 shares has been set aside for future 
use. 

CHAFFEE COUNTY. 

Vivandiere.—This mine, the most important in Tur- 
ret District, was owned by the Turret City Gold Min- 
ing and Milling Company, the stockholders being prin- 
cipaly Chicago, Ill, men. There is a good plant of 
machinery and the mine is developed to 500 ft. Con- 
siderable good ore has been shipped from the 500-ft. 
level, and there are ore bodies now blocked out. The 
Salida Smelter is buying the ore. The Twin City De- 
velopment Company, that has been for several months 
making developments in the Turret District, working 
chiefly on the Gertie property, has now bought the 
mine for a reported price of $70,000 cash. The new 
ownership will continue ore shipments regularly from 
the stopes already established. 

CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 

Burns-Moore Mining and Tunnel Company.—The 
following officers and directors have been elected: Dr. 
W. CG. Abbott, of Chicago, Ill., president; C. F. Ca- 
been vice-president; J. M. Shaller, of Cincinnati, O., 
secretary, treasurer and manager. The company con- 
trols claims owned up Chicago Creek and extending 
to Cascade and Ute creeks, adjoining the Lamartine 
Mine. <A pipe-line on Chicago Creek supplies water 
for 2 water wheels, under 90-ft. head. An air com- 
pressor and dynamo were installed some time ago, 
and within the past few weeks a Root blower. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Marshall-Russell Tunnel.—The air compressor at 
the tunnel at Empire proved a failure with water pow- 
er, and it has been necessary to put in another. W. C. 
Marshall, of Empire, is manager. 


Mendota.—The mill at Silver Plume has been re- 
modeled to handle the low-grade lead ores opened. 
Power is to be supplied from the United Power elec- 
tric plant. 


Stanley Consolidated Mining and Milling Company. 
—The Consolidated Stanley property, consisting of 
mines at Idaho Springs and the Salisbury Mining and 
Milling Company’s mill, adjoining, have been consoli- 
dated into one company, with a capital of $2,500,000. 
‘he new directors are James P. King, president; A. D. 
Bullis, vice president; W. L. Bush, secretary; G. L. 
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Torrey, treasurer, and H. A. Reidel. The company 
has set aside 500,000 shares as treasury stock for 
raising funds for a 100-ton concentrating mill, the 
present mill not being able to handle over 25 tons 
per day. The company has a shaft down 900 ft. with 
almost 5 miles of levels. 


United Light and Power Company.—A special meet- 
ing has been called for August 12 to consider mort- 
gaging the plant at $100,000 to retire about $40,000 
of the present issue of bonds, purchase additional ma- 
chinery and provide for further extensions. Fred 
P. Dewey, of Georgetown, is manager, although 51 per 
cent of the stock is owned by the Cascade Electric 
Company. Hanchett & Himrod, of Idaho Springs, are 
owners. 

Waldorf Mining and Milling Company.—This com- 
pany has acquired 18% claims from QO. E. Clark in the 
Argentine District, 6 miles west of Georgetown, where 
KE. J. Wilcox has been doing much development work 
and made several strikes in the past year. The dis- 
trict prior to the advent of Mr. Wilcox had received 
little attention. Now both gold and silver are being 
opened, with some lead and copper. It is the intention 
to install a power plant and run wires from George- 
town. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mining Deeds and Transfers—James N. Bradley 
to the Blue Ribbon Mining, Milling, Prospecting and 
Leasing Company, one-half interest in Blue Ribbon 
lode, Vermilion District; J. H. Kemp to W. A. Uren, 
the Calhoun lode, Russell District; A. F. Willinsky 
to C. W. Baldwin, real estate in Black Hawk and the 
Bryan lode, Enterprise District. 

Cashier Gold Mining and Reduction Company.— 
Shipments are being increased and developments are 
kept ahead of production. June shipments of smelting 
ores were 96 tons, averaging over $100 per ton. The 
properties are shipping daily 25 tons, of which half 
goes to the local mills and half to the Carpenter 
Smelter at Golden. One car of iron shipped by 
leasers returned $197 per ton. The Meeker shaft is 
being cleaned out and retimbered. The company will 
buy machinery to sink 1,000 ft., and will work the 
entire group of claims from that shaft. About 70 
men are employed, under the superintendency of B. L. 
Campbell, of Central City. 

Federal.—Denver and local parties have a lease and 
bond on this property, in Russell District, adjoining 
such well-known properties as the Old Town and 
Pewabic groups. They are sinking a new shaft and 
are preparing to install machinery at once. R. 
Hughes, of Russell Gulch, is manager. 

Gregory Second.—tLeasers in this property, owned 
by the Gregory-Buell Consolidated Company, have 
opened a streak of ore in the 400-ft. level which gives 
assay values of 59.7 oz. gold and 26.8 oz. silver per 
ton. Some ores are being shipped by leasers. 

Hidee Gold Mining Company.—St. Joseph, Mo., 
parties are interested in the Hidee group in Lake 
District, and are putting up a new shaft building 
18 by 45 ft., and have ordered a 12-h. p. gasoline 
hoist of the Weber make. The shaft is down 210 
ft. and will go 200 ft. deeper. A. T. Richardson, of 
Central City, is in charge. 


Ingalls Gold Mining Company.—The Ingalls Mine 
is making monthly shipments of about 50 tons to the 
Golden Smelter, and is this week making a 50-ton 
shipment to the Newton Mill at Idaho Springs for 
concentration purposes. The Benxie Investment Com- 
pany, of Denver, is interested with E. Drake, Cen- 
tral City, as manager. 

Nimrod.—A local pool has taken a lease and bond 
and is going to put up machinery and commence de- 
velopment. The shaft is down 400 ft., and the prop- 
erty is credited with a good production. 


Russell Gulch Mining and Development Company.— 
Arrangements are being made for sinking an addi- 
tional 100 ft., or 270 ft. in all. Im drifting a good- 
sized ore body has been opened, the same vein as the 
O.. Town. A 50-ton lot is being shipped to Idaho 
Springs, and the company have had values of from 2 
to 18 oz. gold per ton. The company has secured an 
option on the Rocky Mountain Terror Mine, which 
adjoins the Robert Fulton group. G. K. Kimball, 
Jr., of Idaho Springs, is manager. 


GUNNISON COUNTY. 


Akron Mining Company.—Daniel Tobin, of Lead- 
ville, has leased the Tomichi concentrator of 50 tons 
capacity, owned by this company and the plant is 
running almost to full capacity. The principal mines 
which furnish the ore are the Eureka and Erie. 


Crystal River Land and Development Company.— 
This company continues to develop its marble quarries 
in the northwestern part of the county. 


Forest Hill Consolidated Mining Company.—This 
company has done extensive development. The main 
shaft is down nearly 400 ft. The mine is equipped 
with a good plant of machinery and work is progress- 
ing nicely. The company has also a concentrating 
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mill in operation 2 miles from the mine. This mill 
treats about 20 tons daily, and turns out a good con- 
centrate. 

Tomichi Valley Smelter—This plant is turning 
out fine bullion daily. The plant is one of the most 
complete west of Pueblo, and has successfully handled 
the district’s ore. The Southwestern Smelting Com- 
pany also has a plant in Whitepine which may re- 
sume operations soon. This plant has a capacity of 50 
tons daily. 


LAKE COUNTY.—LEADVILLE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There has been a slight falling off in shipments, 
due to the placing of heavier machinery at several 
properties, but it will be more than made up when 
the New Monarch Company resumes shipments. 

Amity.—At 175 ft. a drift has cut an entirely new 
vein of 2 ft. of siliceous ore, averaging $100. Some 
assays show as high as 6 oz. gold and 1,000 oz. silver. 

Cleveland.—Dr. Crook, the owner, is arranging to 
resume work. 

Corona.—The new machinery is in place and sinking 
has resumed from 150 feet. 

Diamond Mining Company.—This company is run- 
ning a drift at over 1,000 ft. after the Resurrection 
Shoot. The water recently encountered is success- 
fully handled. 

Evalyn Mining Company.—The shaft is over 1,000 
ft. deep. Prospecting is going on at 3 levels. 


Fortune Mining Company.—The owners are figuring 
on a resumption. 


Fryer Hill Mines Company.—The water has been 
lowered over 90 ft. A number of nien are at work 
preparing to attack the old ore bodies of the upper 
levels. 


Gold Bug Mining Company.—Hastern people, rep- 
resented by W. P. Dewey, own this big acreage in 
Lincoln Gulch. Arrangements are under way for 
resuming work. 


Ibe» Mining Company.—Shipments average about 
300 tons daily. Most of this tonnage is low-grade ma- 
terial, which the smelters included in their new con- 
tract. A large amount of development and pros- 
pecting is going on. 

lron Silver Mining Company.—The company is 
shipping 250 tons daily from its Moyer workings. It 
has sold the old Moyer dump to the New Jersey Zine 
Company, which will ship the stuff to the Canon City 
plant. There are 15,000 tons in the dump. 


Last Chance.—The new lessees, headed by Terrance 
Conners, have done much prospecting and are taking 
out some good bunches of lead ore. The property lies 
east o1 the E] Paso. 


Midas Mining Company.—At the annual meeting S. 
D. Nichvison was elected president and general man- 
ager; L. A. Reynolds, vice president; J. Rodman, sec- 
retary and treasurer. These men and C. L. Hill and 
Frank Smith are the board of directors. The com- 
pany is shipping over 5,000 tons a month of good grade 
iron and has been for 3 years, but the body shows no 
sign of exhaustion. No work has been done below 
the first contact. 


New Monarch Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting this week J. C. Kortz was elected presidenf, 
H. C. Reddington vice president, J. M. Thomas treas- 
urer, G. A. Steinbrenner secretary, and T. Goodwin 
general manager. The company has large bodies of 
ore opened in its Monarch, Lida and Little Winnie 
shafts on the gold belt, and is completing the smelter 
at Salida to handle its ore. Shipments of 200 tons 
daily are to start next week. 


Ohio Mining Company.—A new shaft is being sunk. 
Some rick streaks were encountered in the old work- 
ings. 

President.—Hanifen & Reynolds have secured a 
long-time lease and are putting in machinery. The 
largest low-grade siliceous ore-body on the gold belt 
has been opened but could not be handled on account 
of a $9 treatment charge, as the ore only averages 
$10. The new lessees have secured a better rate. 

NSeeley.—The lessees are shipping fair-grade iron. 
The recent find of rich lead carbonates proved to be 
only a streak and has entirely disappeared. 


Star of the West Group.—A drift is being run from 
the lower level to tap a known ore body found in 
the old workings. C. H. F. Meyer is at the head of 
the proposition. 

Stormy Petrel Mining Company.—This company has 
20U acres of ground in the Horseshoe section. After 
an expenditure of over $250,000 the property was 
closed 12 years ago by litigation. This has been 
settled and the company reorganized. James Shinn, 
of Leadville, is the manager. A new shaft will be 
sunk to develop a fine oxidized lead ore. 


OURAY COUNTY. 
Barstow.—This mine, commonly known as the Bob 
The output is principally 
The greater portion 


Tail Mine, is shipping ore. 
lead carbonate, carrying copper. 
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goes to the Durango Smelter, while a portion is only 
sent as far as Silverton. 


Hudson.—This mine has been making prepara- 
tions to ship its winter output of ore. The property 
is one of the holdings of the Blue Bell Mining Com- 
pany of New York City, and has been worked all 
winter. In addition to breaking down ore, the shaft 
is 400 ft. deep. About 25 men have been steadily at 
work. The Hudson is not an old mine, though lying 
in an old district. 

Silver Ledge Mining Company.—This company has 
already started improvements. The mine has been 
worked about 7 years, but not on a large scale. Work 
is under way on a new 200-ton stamp mill nearly a 
mile and a half from the mine, at Chattanooga. Con- 
necting the mine and mill will be an aerial tramway. 
The old mill was located at the mine and a consider- 
able distance from the Silverton & Red Mountain 
tailroad. The site of the new mill is much lower, 
and a short spur will be run from the main track to 
the mill. The shaft house, destroyed at the same time 
with the mill, is to be rebuilt. New office buildings 
and storehouse are also being erected. 

SAN JUAN COUNTY. 

Gold King.—This mine at Silverton claims to have 
made a rich strike. A pay streak over 3 ft. wide is re- 
ported to carry from 50 to 1,000 oz. of gold. In addi- 
tion to the rich streak, the management claims to have 
from 10 to 12 ft. of high-grade gold ore. The vein 
was cut at a depth of 1,100 ft. The tunnel was in 
2,5u0 ft. when the present strike was made. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Big Siw Group.—These claims, owned by P. P. 
Steinwandel, I. Kling and H. E. Herbert, have been 
leased to W. C. Fulton, of Ouray, under a bond for 
$40,000, to run a year. The group consists of 5 
claims, between the Japan and Tomboy veins, in Sav- 
age Basin. Work will start about August 1. The 
ore is free milling, and the veins average 4 ft. wide. 

Double Eagle Mining Company.—The members of 
the company are Kansas City, Mo., men, who control 
5 claims in Bridal Veil Basin. The veins are from 6 
in. to 3 ft. wide. The ore on 4 of the claims is a gold 
telluride, while on the Black Diamond it is petzite. 
Samples have shown $70 per ton. There are about 
300 ft. of development work. Men will soon be busy 
under J. H. Litchfield, Telluride, manager. 

Keystone Placer.—Work has been suspended by the 
collapse of 408 ft. of the main pipe line, which sup- 
plies the hydraulic giants. New pipe was ordered, 
and operations are resumed. The actual time lost was 
91% days: 425 ft. of 26-in. steel pipe were riveted, 
loaded on the cars in Denver, shipped to Telluride, 
and put in place in that time. C. M. Coleman, Tel- 
luride, is manager. 


Peck Cyanide Company.—The 3-placer claims have 
been sold to the Tomboy, Smuggler-Union, Liberty 
Bell, Japan and the Revenue Tunnel mines companies 
for $42,829. The Peck Company still retains the 2 
plants, and can treat the tailings on the placers for 2 
years, but has shut down. 


TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 


Granite—The final payment of $200,000 has been 
made on this mine, near Victor. The purchasers are 
Messrs. Tutt, Penrose and MacNeill, officers of the 
United States Reduction Company. The following 
officers have been elected: Charles L., Tutt, president ; 
Charles M. MacNeill, secretary and treasurer; Spen- 
cer Penrose, vice-president; Clarence Hamlin and 
William P. Dunham, of Denver, directors. The prop- 
erty consists of the Granite and the Baby Mine 
claims, containing a fraction over 10 acres on Battle 
Mountain. The bulk of the present operations are 
on the lower 3 levels. The daily output averages 45 
tons. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


El Paso Gold Mining Company.—A_ new hoist, one 
of the largest in the district, is going up, and other sur- 
face improvements are being made. The property is 
shipping considerable ore, but this will be increased on 
the installation of the new machinery. It is the larg- 
est mine on Beacon Hill. William Bainbridge is in 
charge. 

Elkton Consolidated Gold Mining Company.—One 
representative of each of the 3 factions that were 
trying to get control was elected. The directors are as 
follows: George Bernard, M. F. Stark, S. S. Ber- 
nard, E. P. Shove, E. M. De La Vergne, Sherwood 
Aldrich and Dr. J. W. Graham. W. S. Jackson and 
Richard Clough were replaced by E. P. Shove and 
Dr. Graham. George Bernard was chosen president. 
E. M. De La Vergne, vice-president, and E. P. Shove, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. De La Vergne was also 
appointed general manager. The president’s report 
shows that production has been greatly hindered by 
water and inadequate pumping facilities. Two new 
pumps have been ordered with a capacity of 3,000 
gals. per minute from a depth of 1,000 ft. This, 
with the pumps already in place, will make the 
pumping capacity 4,000 gals. per minute, and this 
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will probably be sufficient for some time. The report 
states that the showing in the 7th and Sth levels is 
very good, especially in the 8th. During the year the 
mine has netted about $82,000, which, considering the 
water trouble, is quite good. The report is optimistic 
in regard to the future, and Mr. Bernard thinks that 
with the installation of new pumps, the delivery of 
which has been greatly delayed, the mine can be 
worked at a substantial monthly profit. The total 
shipment for the year was 23,361 tons of the average 
value of $36.26 per ton. Last year the average value 
was $60.33 per ton, but in 1900 $30.89 per ton. One 
reason for the decrease in the value during the past 
year was that a large amount of the richer ore was 
not available, while much development was done. 
The report of Mr. Mudd, the engineer employed to in- 
vestigate the water situation, says that while the 
question was serious the proposed addition to the 
pumping capacity will be sufficient for some time. 
On the whole the situation at this property is not so 
bad as it might be, but the expense of handling fhe 
water will be great. 

Sunshine-Sedan Case. The evidence is all in. 
The suit involves the question of extralateral rights. 
A number of prominent mining men have testified, 
and several well known lawyers have been employed. 
The property is situated on Galena Hill, in the north 
end of the district. 

IDAHO. 
OWYHEE COUNTY. 

Poorman.—A vein recently encountered at 1,100 ft. 
from the surface and 600 ft. beneath the old work- 
ings is a foot wide. It is a white quartz, with streaks 
ot free gold. 

Tibo-Bluebird Company.—Work on the properties 
in Pixley Basin, about 25 miles from Silver City, will 
begin at once. The company is controlled by Boise 
men, and is capitalized at $500,000. The development 
is as follows: Upper tunnel, length 160 ft.; drift on 
stringer, 50 ft.; drift on ledge, 125 ft.; lower tunnel, 
length, 260 ft.; drift on ledge, 80 ft.; upraise from 
upper tunnel for ventilation, 50 ft. 


ILLINOIS. 


VERMILLION COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Catlin Coal Company.—The mine at Catlin has 
been absorbed by the Jones & Adams Company, and 
is now known as Jones & Adams Mine No. 2. These 
two mines have for a few years been under the same 
management, though they were separate corpora- 
tions. The officers of the Jones & Adams Company 
are J. S. Jones, president; H. C. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent, and D. W. Heath, secretary and treasurer, all 
of Chicago. 

INDIANA. 


CLAY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Block Coal Production.—Never in the history of the 
block coal-fields has there been such a production at 
this season of the year as now. This is said to be due 
to the strict enforcement of the Interstate Commerce 
act, which has checked West Virginia coal shipments 
to Chicago and to the suspension of West Virginia 
shipments by the strike. The mines of Indiana are 
getting markets for block coal that they lost several 
years ago in the Northwest, and the miners have all 
they can do. 

GREEN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Island Coal Company.—The miners at mines No. 1, 
2 and 3 are on a strike. The mine inspector stopped 
2 entries on account of bad air, throwing 10 men out 
of work, and the miners refuse to work until the 
men are provided for. The company has refused to 
meet the mine committee until the miners resume 
work according to the last annual agreement. All 
other mines in the Linton District are running full- 
handed. 

West Linton Coal Company.—This company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000. 
W. W. Robertson heads the board of directors, and 
the head office will be in Linton. 


MICHIGAN. 


COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Atlantic.—Repairs to the foundation of No. 4 head 
at the stamp mill are nearly completed, and stamping 
will be resumed next week. The delay will cause a 
reduction in the month’s production. 


Baltic—This company is constructing a new stone 
engine house, 48 by 50 ft., at No. 4 shaft. The 
contract for a hoisting engine for the shaft has been 
awarded to the Nordberg Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. The hoist will be capable of lifting 
6-ton loads from a depth of 6,000 ft. 


Champion.—This company’s engineers have surveyed 
ground for a dam south of E shaft to supply water 
for boilers, etc. It will have a capacity for 12,000,- 








000 gal. in the wet season, with an average depth 
of about 20 ft. It will be on ground 500 ft. higher 
than the compressor house, and will feed water to 
the latter through pipes. 


COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Adventure.—Work at the stamp mill is advanced, 
and the management expects the first 2 heads to go 
into commission before September 1. The third head 
will be ready by October 1. Capt. Thomas Trevarrow, 
formerly in charge of the underground operations, has 
resigned. 

Mass.—This company is constructing 6-ton skips at 
the blacksmith shops for B shaft. Work on the spur 
track from the Copper Range Railroad to C shaft 
is nearly completed. President Lamb, of Boston, is 
at the mine. 


Michigan.—Twenty-five tons of mass and barrel cop- 
per were recently shipped to the smelters on Port- 
age Lake. The metal was secured in the course of 
regular development work. 


Victoria.—At this mine No. 2 shaft has reached 
the 17th level. Preparations are being made to open 
a new shaft west of No. 2 by sinking and at the 
same time raising from the various levels. Work will 
start within a few days. 


MISSOURI. 


JASPER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—The zinc and lead ore market 
continues to boom. The top price of zine ore remain- 
ed unchanged, but the lower grades advanced in 
many instances. The lead-ore market advanced on a 
few very large lots, but materially in some cases. 
Two or three of the smelters dropped out of the mar- 
ket, but those remaining were very anxious to se- 
cure ore. : 

The output continues large and the week was a very 
active one in mining circles. The highest price paid 
for zine ore was $42 per ton upon a straight bid, but 
several lots were sold upon an assay basis aggrégat- 
ing $40 per ton for 60 per cent ore. Lead ore’s top 
price was $24 per 1,000 lbs., except where the prem- 
iums were added, and the demand is very good. 

Following is the turn-in by camps of the Joplin Dis- 
trict for the week ending July 19: 








DOOR: b55e 500s sees0e00sengeeeee 389,650 $70,394 
Galena Empire............ 11,057,410 168,370 22,862 
Carterville-Webb City....... 1,592,310 459,860 38,106 
PED Saceees Race ae eee ee 921,410 112,180 19,714 
IR. (ca wKaduwedsnasaies ene 675,430 31,740 10,765 
NN cou cea ws as Vee 308,130 10,220 3,943 
PT. <cecexndoudsenn ee 226,540 37,940 5,214 
OR: . cwcauesdceese 160,180 8,780 3,415 
SE EME, ara awa kaw ee ae 43,760 14,930 1,080 
oe rere rrr eS 216,350 2,550 3,834 
DN GHEE Gabcuewosessaxees cao 60Ofi(‘(i“‘(“‘ ew 3,650 
FERER ooo cadnswGsessnwe ap -—C—tés we 2,180 
PRMEEEN Gadusubnsiasboennsus BE OD =i new s0 4,468 
DE. scnsteeaeuaieadeasens 247,000 58,000 4,050 
Oo ere Seuree = ts aS 7,336 
POD. io o.kb 05s ces cnnsanses | rr 1,750 

RE Se nwantsseaaeteneds 9,645,450 1,294,220 $202,761 

Total 29 weeks....... 301,439,130 35,546,420 $5,151,857 


Zine value, week, $171,959; lead, $30,802; zine value, 29 
weeks, $4,377,153; lead, $773,714. 
ST. FRANCOIS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Catherine.—The Catherine Mine, at Fredericktown, 
has been closed down by President Cantwell on ac- 
count of labor troubles. The local miners refuse to 
allow the bringing in of Hungarians to do the heavy 
work. 


St. Joe—The smelting works of the St. Joe Lead 
Company, at Herculaneum, are being enlarged by the 
erection of 4 new roasting furnaces. 


MONTANA. 


GALLATIN COUNTY. 


Bozeman Corundum Company.—This company has 
been organized to prospect the Blankenship lands, 
where promising discoveries have been made on the 
surface. A shaft is being sunk on the most promis- 
ing of these outcrops. This company is largely com- 
prised of Bozeman men. A crew of 3 men is sink- 
ing the shaft. 


Montana Corundum Company.—This company, or- 
ganized last year, has its mill well under way. The 
foundations for the mill and machinery are completed 
and carpenters are framing and raising the building. 
The company expects to have the mill running by Au- 
gust 31. About 30 men are employed. In the mine 
development work has gone on steadily, and stopes 
have been opened. At places the development work 
shows the vein wider than the maximum in the shaft. 
A cross-cut run from the mill-site tunnel has cut 
the vein 2,000 ft. west of and 700 ft. vertically below 
section 23 shaft. The vein here, though small, carries 
corundum and shows the same characteristics as at 
the shaft. 

LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


East Helena Smelter.—A second blast furnace has 
blown in and altogether about 250 men are on the pay- 
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roll. For the present, no other furnaces will be start- 
ed up. It is announced that W. A. Price, who has 
peen for years connected with the East Helena works, 
will accompany Manager Charles W. Whitley to Salt 
Lake, Utah, where he will take the place of Frank M. 
Smith as assistant manager. Mr. Smith will go to 
Helena to take a position under the new manager, Eu- 
gene B. Braden. Ore is coming in regularly, and the 
bins are gradually filling. 


Montana Mining Company.—At the Drumlummon 
Mine at Marysville the total output for June was: 
Gold, 1,740 oz.; and silver, 11,860 oz., obtained from 
2.300 tons of ore crushed by the 40-stamp mill, and 
from 13,489 tons of tailings from the dams. The esti- 
mated realizable value of the produce of crushing is 
$10,400, and of tailings, $29,900, making the total re- 
ceipts $40,300. The treatment of 13,489 tons of tail- 
ings cost $138,900. The estimated profit for the month 
is $8,000. 

SILVER BOW COUNTY. 

Minnie Healey.—The Montana Supreme Court on 
July 21, granted the injunction applied for by Miles 
Finlen, or his successor in interest, the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, to prevent F. A. Heinze from op- 
erating the Minnie Healey Mine in Butte, pending the 
determination of the appeal from Judge Harney’s de- 
cision in the case. The injunction becomes effectiv: 
upon the Amalgamated Company furnishing bonds in 
the sum of $300,000. Application was made for an in- 
junction on May 20, when attorneys for the Amalga- 
mated asked the court to exercise its appellate juris- 
diction and stop Heinze from working the mine until 
the appeal from Harney’s decision could be heard. 
Counsel for Heinze resisted the injunction and th: 
argument upon the matter was exhaustive. The cour 
in a unanimous decision prepared by Chief Justice 
3rantley, says that to permit mining to go on at the 
present rate would destroy the substance of the prop 
erty to such an extent that if the Amalgamated should 
prevail when the appeal is decided upon its merits th 
property might be entirely exhausted and the victory 
so gained would be one in name only. The appeal 
from Harney’s decision has not been set for hearing, 
and unless advanced upon the calendar it will not be 
heard by the court inside of 2 years. Heinze has ap- 
plied for a stay of the injunction. 


NEVADA. 
ELKO COUNTY. 
Montana Mining Company, Limited.—This company 
has installed a cyanide plant at the Lucky Girl Mine, 


near Edgemont. 
LYON COUNTY. 


Gold Canyon Tunnel Extension Company.—This 
company, organized some months ago, is closing con- 
tracts with the mine owners of Silver City by Frank- 
lin Leonard, Jr., to secure drainage of their mines. 
The terms are: A royalty averaging 10 per cent of 
the production, to be paid the tunnel company when 
the tunnel reaches a point within 500 ft. of any of the 
mines or mining claims, or when the mines are drained 
within 2,000 ft. All waste rock may be transported 
through the tunnel at a cost of 10c. per ton per mile, 
but mine owners having shafts may hoist their ore 
and waste if more convenient. All ore or waste exca- 
vated in running the tunnel will belong to the tun- 
nel company. The tunnel company has the option to 
mill ores at the rate of $2.50 per ton for concentra- 
tion and $3 per ton for crushing and cyaniding. All 
parties owning mills are excepted. In case mine own- 
ers do not work their claims for a period of 4 months, 
the Gold Canyon Company may operate for the ac- 
count of the owner, paying to the owner 50 per cent of 
the proceeds. Wherever ore is found in any mine the 
owner has the right to take possession immediately 
and work the mine, paying the agreed royalty and 
the actual disbursements incurred by the tunnel com- 
pany for development work in that mine. The Com- 
stock Tunnel Company offers to do its work at cost. 


WASHOE COUNTY. 


Desert King.—John Sparks is now in control of this 
group at Wedekind City, having purchased the Bell 
hoisting works. Ore is being hoisted from the long idle 
shaft. Between 40 and 50 men are employed. 


Wedekind-Bell—This case has been settled out of 
court, It had attracted much attention. Bell laid 
claim to part of the Reno Star Mine by virtue of 
a United States desert land patent. The District 
Court of Washoe County decided that Wedekind 
had the right to follow a vein which he discovered 
on its dip beneath the Bell patent. Before Bell was 
prohibited by an injunction he had mined and sold 
about $80,000 worth of ore. John Sparks, who bought 
the Reno Star Mine, with others, bought whatever ad- 
verse title Bell had to the property. 


NEW MEXICO. 


GRANT COUNTY. 


Atlantic—A large body of carbonate ore has been 
struck on the Atlantic property and the owners will 
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erect a steam hoisting plant on the Blue Bird Mine 
from which good ore has already been taken. 

Lena Mining Company.—This company, owner of 
the Misers’ Chest Mine, as suspended operations and 
closed the mill, owing to a difference among the direc- 
tors. 

Michigan-New Mexico Copper Company.—This com- 
pany is working a new force of men on its properties 
at Lordsburg. 


North American Mining Company.—Shafts are be- 
ing sunk to a depth of 400 and 500 ft. under the super- 
vision of D. W. Briel, of Shamokin, Pa. T. A. Lis- 
ter, of Williamsport, Pa., is president and manager of 
the company. The property consists of 6 claims carry- 
ing copper, gold and silver. 


Wilson Milling and Mining Company.—Scarcity of 
water has caused the closing of the mill at Volcano. 
As soon as the rainy season sets in operations will be 
resumed. 

NEW YORK. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Old Sterling Company.—This company is opening 
the Ward, White, New Dixon, Old Dixon and Old 
Sterling mines, near Antwerp, formerly owned by the 
Jefferson Iron Company. Manager W. J. Jameson 
recently installed the new machinery at the New 
Dixon, including 2 100-h. p. boilers, a hoist, an air 
compressor and an electric light plant. The mine 
and buildings are lit by electricity. Air drills sup- 
plant the old hand drills in the mine. A crusher has 
been installed and the ore will be crushed before ship- 
ment. The New Dixon and Old Sterling mines are 
in operation, and the work of opening the other three 
mines is being pushed forward. The Old Sterling 
is the largest of the group. In addition to the 2 
50-h. p. boilers now in operation there, there will be 
placed 4 100-h. p. boilers. The rest of the equipment 
will be about the same as has been supplied at the 
New Dixon, with the exception of a steamp pump with 
a capacity of 1,000 gal. per minute. 

At the two mines now in operation, about 300 
miners will be employed. The ore is shipped to 
points in Pennsylvania and Canada. 


OHIO. 


PERRY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

National Fuel Company.—Smith Comley, of Co- 
lumbus, president, has just added a 100-kw. genera- 
tor to the electric plant at the mine at Briar Hill, 
and expects soon to open another mine about 14 mile 
south. Both will be on the Columbus, Sandusky & 
Hocking Railway. 

OREGON. 


Portland Coal and Yamhill Development Company. 
—This company has elected the following officers: 
Clifford N. Terrell, president; Joseph E. Worth, vice- 
president ; John T. Bodwell, secretary ; Charles Whit- 
mer, treasurer; William Steadman, general manager. 
A report from the manager showed that considerable 
development work had been done and that there were 
good prospects that a spur would be built by the 
Southern Pacific Railway to the mine. The stock- 
holders are mostly Portland men. 


JOSEPHINE COUNTY. 

Big Yank Mining and Milling Company.—L. Y. 
Keady, of Portland, has a bond on this company’s 
property, in the Galice District. The company, 
owing to dissension among the stockholders, was not 
able to carry on development work to any extent. 


Golden Drift Mining Company.—This company’s 
property, 3 miles east of Grant’s Pass, includes the 
Dry Diggings placer and about 600 acres of placer 
and timber land. ‘The company is building a crib 
dam across Rogue River that will be fully 250 ft. 
long and about 20 ft. high, requiring 1,000,000 ft. of 
timber. The company has a saw mill busy getting 
out timber for the dam and flumes. C. W. Ament 
is manager. 


Granite Hill—This mine has started up with its 
Wilfley concentrators. Mr. Mangum is manager and 
part owner. The property consists of 500 acres of 
mineral land, 240 acres of which is placer and the 
balance quartz. It is located on Louse Creek 8 1-2 
miles from Grant’s Pass. 


LANE COUNTY. 
Indian Girl—This quartz mine on Ash Creek about 
9 miles west of Hornbrook, on the Klamath River, 
owned and operated by A. M. Williams, has a crew 
of men doing development. A 2-stamp mill for pros- 
pecting purposes has been installed. 


Nash.—This placer mine, on Coffee Creek, is being 
worked night and day, with plenty of water. There are 
good prospects. 


Treasure.—Charles H. Park, who owns this claim in 
the Blue River District, says he is to erect a 20-stamp 
mill. For several months men have been at work tun- 
neling in the mine. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Black Hills Porcelain Clay and Marble Company. 
—Mica is being loaded at Custer for shipment to Co- 
lumbus, O. A new ledge of lithographing stone has 
been opened. 


Grand Junction.—It is reported that Eastern men 
are about to purchase this mine and start work. 


North Star Mining Company.—The new stamp mill 
is running. Power is furnished by a 100-h. p. boiler 
and 12 by 80 Corliss engine. There are 10 stamps, 
i for 20. Ore is blocked out to a depth of 
5v0 ft. 


Saginaw Mining Company.—A contract has been 
let to sink 500 ft. The ledge has been explored to that 
depth by a diamond drill. The company has pur- 
chased an air compressor and drills. S. B. Miller, 
formerly of Colorado, is superintendent at Custer. 

Sunbeam Mining Company.—An air compressor 
and drills have been ordered, and the shaft is to be 
continued to 1,000 ft. At 150 ft. the ore carries some 
free gold and is from 12 to 14 ft. wide. There are 2 
steam hoist and saw-mill on the ground. Henry Mitt- 
nacht, of Baltimore, Md., is president; J. ‘N. Wright, 
of Custer, vice president; W. H. Chambers, of Hill 
City, secretary, and James S. Forsythe, of Hill City, 
treasurer. The principal office is at Custer. 


Willow Creek Mining Company.—Work has been 
resumed on the property, near Custer. A shaft is 
being sunk on a vein of free-milling ore. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Clara Belle-—The quartz mill is running steadily 
and good clean-ups are made. The ore in the new shaft 
is reported as rich as ever. 


Deer Lick Mining Company.—At the annual meet- 
ing at Spearfish, J. W. Huff was elected president; G. 
W. Nash, vice president, and E. F. Roberts, secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager, 


Golden Crest Mining Company.—A cyanide plant of 
100 tons capacity is to be built at the mine near the 


head of Two-Bit Gulch. Ore is being stored on the 
dump. 


Hidden Treasure Mining Company.—S. T. Cochran, 
of Lincoln, Neb., is president; Banks Stewart, of 
Deadwood, vice president; Dr. G. M. Smith, of Lin- 
coln, secretary, and Nathan Hart, of Lead, treasurer. 
The company has been recently organized to work 240 
acres of ground a mile west of Lead. 


Imperial Mining Company.—The cyanide plant in 
Deadwood is running half time and handling 100 tons 
of ore daily. The company will soon begin shipping 
ore from the Eagle Chief group at Crown Hill, the 
Elkhorn Railroad having recently put in a spur. 

Jupiter Mining Company.—This company has been 
formed by the purchasers of the Gustin Mine, in 
Blacktail Gulch. At a stockholders meeting at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Frank T. Sanders, of Colorado 
Springs, was elected president; Kirk G. Phillips, 
Deadwood, vice president; John H. Wattson, Colo- 
rado Springs, treasurer, and Burt Rogers, Deadwood, 
secretary. H. A. Wattson, of Colorado Springs, is 
a director. The company is preparing to build a 100- 
ton cyanide plant. The company is incorporated un- 


der the laws of Wyoming and capitalized at $2,000,- 
000. 


Spearfish Mining and Reduction Company.—For the 
last 30 days the mill has been treating an average 
of 260 tons daily, and the average yield is given as 
$5.20 per ton. A cyanide process is used, and the 
company is working at a minimum expense. 

Sunday.—C. B. Harris, of Galena, has started ship- 
ments to the various cyanide plants in Deadwood. 
The ore is of uniform grade and yields a fair profit. 

Wasp No. 2 Mining Company.—Clean-ups are made 
every 15 days at the cyanide plant on Yellow Creek, 
yielding from $6,000 to $8,000. 


PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Castle Creek Mining Company.—Air drills have 
been installed and the main tunnel is being pushed. 


A 10-stamp mill is to be built this summer. R. C. 
Clark is superintendent, at Mystic. 


Cumberland Mining Company.—New machinery has 
been installed at the J. R. Mine and sinking resumed. 
J. C. Croker is in charge. 


Fairview.—-Shipments are to be made to the Na- 
tional Smelter at Rapid City. J. T. Harrington and 
Harry Gregg, owners, have been taking out ore sev- 
eral weeks. 


Golden Slipper—The Empire State Mining Com- 
pany is taking out ore at 300 ft., and good clean-ups 
are made with a 5-stamp mill. 


Red Canyon Stucco Company.—This is a new cor- 
poration, organized to work the gypsum beds of the 





Black Hills. 


Its property consists of 220 acres in 
the southern Hills, and a manufacturing plant is 
to be erected. 

Tigerville District—William Hendricks has discov- 
ered a vein of telluride gold ore on the Enterprise 
group. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore and Bullion Nettlements.—The banks report the 
settlements for the week closing July 19 as follows: 
American Bullion $100,800, gold lead, silver and co}; 
per ores, $166,900; gold bars, $2,200. 

JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent). 

Tintic Sbipments.—For the week ending July 1! 
the followin, -'\ipments are reported: Pearson, 1 car 
ore; Bullion iseck, 6 cars ore; South Swansea, 3; Dra- 
gon Iron Mine, ~; Gemini, 5 cars; Mammoth, 7 cars; 
Carisa, 7 cars; Yankee Consolidated, 6; Uncle Sam, 
4; May Day, 1 car concentrates; Eagle & Blue Bell, 
3 cars ore; Grand Central, 12. 

Bullion Beck vs. Eureka Hill and Gemini.—The dis- 
pute over ore bodies extracted from the territories of 
the Bullion Beck is before Referee Parley L. Wil- 
liams, who after hearing evidence will report to the 
court at Nephi. 

SALT LAKE CITY. 
(rom Our Special Correspondent). 

\lta Shipments.—This camp reports with 1 car or: 
from the Cabin and 1 from the Grizzly during week 
closing July 19. 

Bingham Shipments.—The following shipments have 
arrived at the samplers in Salt Lake during the week 
ending July 19, Bingham Consolidated, 1 car ore; 
Stovey, 6 cars ore; Ben Butler, 4 cars ore; Saratoga, 
1 car ore. 

Bingham Consolidated Copper and Gold Company.— 
The shipments east for the week ending July 19 were 
3 cars copper bullion approximating 180,000 Ibs. 

Utah Consolidated.—Three cars of copper bullion 
aggregating 180,000 lbs. are reported sent east to re- 
fineries for the week ending July 19. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—During the week ending July 
19 the following consignments were shipped from the 
several mines: Anchor, 429,600 lbs. ore; Daly-West, 
2,176,710 lbs. ore; Ontario, 1,073,900 lbs. ore; Silver 
King, 1,650,750 Ibs. ore. 

California.—This company has resumed work since 
reorganization and expects to have some results of 
benefit to creditors. 

TOOELE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Fish Springs Shipments.—The Utah sent in 2 cars 
of ore for the week closing July 19. 

Stockton Shipments—The Ophir-Hill reports 45 
ears of lead-silver concentrates during the week end- 
ing July 19. 

VIRGINIA. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 


American Asbestos Company.—This company, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, has been organized at 
Terre Haute, Ind., to mine asbestos near Thurman and 
spin the yarn in a factory to be erected at Bedford 


City. The officers of the company are William C. 
Doak, president; Alvin M. Higgin, vice-president ; 


Gustave A. Conzman, secretary and treasurer. Direc- 
tors, Adolph Herz, G. A. Conzman, Carl Stahl, Ca- 
mille A. Urban, W. C. Doak and Alvin M. Higgins. 
WASHINGTON. 
FERRY COUNTY. 
(I'rom Our Special Correspondent.) 

It is believed that work will be resumed in all of th« 
producing mines, including the Republic. 

Black Tail.—A small force is stoping ore near the 
cropping. 

California.—At present 13 men are employed under- 
ground and 9 on top. There is room for 100 men in 
the mine. Teams are hauling ore to the company’s 
bin on the Washington & Great Northern Railroad, 
and within a week 300 tons will be sent to the Hall 
Mines’ Smelter, at Nelson, B. C. Four stopes are 
being worked—2 on the first and 2 on the second 
level. On the latter the ore carries good values in 
gold, silver, copper and lead. The working force will 
soon be increased to about 50 men. The new ore bin 
and assorting house are conveniently arranged. The 
mine shaft is down 400 ft., with 4 main levels. The 
vein runs northeasterly and southwesterly. On No. 1 
level a northeast drift follows pay ore 270 ft. On No. 
2 level the northeast drift follows the vein 485 ft. 


Gold Ledge.—The tunnel is in about 1,100 ft. and is 
expected to strike the ledge within the next 100 ft. 

Lone Pine.—Five men are employed, ore is being 
loaded to be shipped to the Granby Smelter at Grand 
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Forks, B. C. This will be grownd and used to line 
a converter on account of the values contained. 

Republic Consolidated Gold Mining Company.—At 
an adjourned meeting at Spokane, Wash., July 11, 
Patrick Clark, W. M. Ridpath, A. L. Kempland, Hu- 
ber Rasher and James Bresnahan, of Spokane, and 
Robert Jaffray, of Toronto, Ont., and 3 others, East- 
ern Canadians, were elected directors. Mr. Jaffray, 
who has been elected vice-president, is succeeded by 
mr. Clark as president, who assumes the management 
with a majority of the directorate in harmony with 
him. At the meeting the issue of $300,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, to lift the indebtedness and provide funds 
for further exploitation, was ratified. Geo. A. Lans- 
kail, of Republic, was elected secretary and Mr. 
Kempland, of Spokane, assistant secretary. It is un- 
derstood that $75,000 of the bonds, for reopening the 
mine, have been subscribed for, and work in the mine 
will be resumed before August 10. 

Republic & Kettle River Railway.—The replace 
ment of the bridge at Nelson, Wash., at the crossing 
of Kettle River, is about completed. Ballasting the 
line is nearly finished. Tracks have yet to be laid 
from the Republic city limits to the mines. 

San Poil—Work is resumed, 7 men are stoping ore. 
A new ore bin has been built on the Republic & Ket- 
tle Falls Railroad. <A trestle will connect with another 
ore bin on the Washington & Great Northern Railway. 


Silver Dollar—Brick for setting the boiler are 
on the ground and timbers for the gallows frame. As 


soon as the machinery is installed sinking will be re- 
sumed. 

Washington & Great Northern Railway.—The track 
has been laid clear to Republic. Passengers and 
freight are brought in on construction trains. The 
road is ballasted as far as Curlew, 20 miles from Re 
public. Track is laid on the switchback to the Re- 
public Mill. The tracklaying on the main line to the 
mines will be finished in 10 days. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 
TRANSVAAL. 


We have received returns from the following com- 
panies on the Witwatersrand for the month of June. 
The returns reported are all in ounces of fine gold: 


Tons Oz. Oz. 

Mine. Stamps. Ore. Gold. Per Ton Profit. 
Co ee 65 9,000 3,862 0.43 £5,300 
bas coccneses 0s 9,707 7,523 0.77 20,001 
Durban-Roodepoort Deep 40 5,645 987 0.17 *1,100 
Ferreira Deep.......... 35 5,222 4,580 0.88 11,500 
Geldenhuis Deep........ 130 16,800 7,596 0.45 15,400 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 60 8,659 4,555 0.53 10,580 
re 30 5,200 2,022 0.39 1,300 
Jumpers Deep.......... 60 9,148 4,154 0.46 4,600 
Lunglaagte Deep....... 70 10,830 4,195 0.39 4,000 
Neurse Deep........... 55 7,290 2,336 0.32 800 
ee NPs oa see seneuas 75 10,200 4,071 0.40 5,000 

*Loss. 


Nearly all these companies show increases over 
the returns for May. 

Robinson Gold Mining Company.—This company’s 
detailed statement for the month of May shows 176 
feet of development work done. The rock hoisted 
was 10,700 tons, of which 2,788 tons were sorted out 
as waste and 7,912 tons sent to mill. The mill state- 
ment shows 60 stamps running and 7,912 tons crush- 
ed. The cyanide plant treated 5,702 tons of tailings, 
while the concentrates were treated in the chlorina- 
tion plant. The slimes plant was not in operation, the 
slimes being stored for future treatment. The total 
yield in fine gold was, from mill, 5,238 oz.; cyanide 
plant, 1,528 oz.; chlorination works, 751 oz.; total, 
7,517 oz., an average of 0.95 oz. per ton milled. The 
gross receipts were £32,579; profit, £20,018. The 
average yield per ton milled, reduced to United States 
currency, was $19.76. The costs were: Mining, 
$3.86 ; milling, $1.29; cyanide and chlorination, $1.27; 
general, $1.20; total, $7.62, leaving a profit of $12.14 
per ton. Development work is included in mining. 


ASIA. 
INDIA—MYSORE. 

Kolar Gold-field—The gold output for June shows 
some improvement, though it is still limited by the 
scarcity of water. The total for the month was 37,- 
466 oz. crude, being 3,363 oz. less than in June, 1901. 
For the 6 months ending June 30 the total was 227,- 
128 oz. crude, against 252,297 oz. in the first half of 
1901; a decrease of 25,169 oz., or 9.9 per cent. The 
total this year was equal to 227,067 oz. fine gold, or 
$4,682,125. 

CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—SOUTHEAST KOOTENAI DISTRICT. 

St. Eugene.—Some 20 men are at work at this mine 
near Moyie. The large shaft is down about 130 ft., 
and the lower levels are below the water level of the 
lake. Drifts have been run in different directions 
from the shaft. The new boilers for the compressor 
and concentrating plant are installed. 


Star—J. Y. Kesler is manager of the Star group 
of mines 18 miles northeast of Fort Steel. The group 


is owned by the Bull River Mining and Milling Com- 
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pany, of Spokane, Wash., and is situated at the head 
of Quartz Creek, a tributary of Bull River. The 
group consists of 11 claims. Considerable develop- 
ment has been done and the company is to put in 
machinery. 
ONTARIO—MANITOU DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Grace.—Mr. Carter, president of this mine, Eagle 
Lake, reports having discovered a very rich lode 19 ft. 
wide. 

ONTARIO—SEINE RIVER DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Alice A.—Col. Hillyer has returned from England, 
where he has been successful in forming a company 
to open up this mine. a large low-grade lode, and is 
in Duluth, Minn., making arrangements to erect a 
100-stamp mill. 

Grant Gold Mining Company.—This Buffalo, N. Y., 
corporation has been formed to operate claims H. W. 
74, 75 and 105 at Moser Bay. Most of those inter- 
ested are stockholders in the Big Master Mine. 

Indian Joe—This mine at Clity Bay is being de- 
veloped. 

Wendigo.—Ferd Pfau has resumed operations at 
this mine, near Rat Portage. The shaft is pumped 
out and vigorous development work will start. 


MEXICO. 


CHIHUAHUA. 
Palmillo.—It is said that Pedro Alvarado, of Par- 
ral, is defendant in a suit involving the gutting of this 
phenomenally rich mine by Dr. Dillon Brown, an 
American, and Eduardo Primero, Alvarado’s former 
bookkeeper. The suit is based on a lease for 2 
years which Alvarado gave Primero on his Palmillo 
Viejo Mine, Primera afterward selling the lease to 
Brown. When Alvarado learned that Brown was 
preparing to sink a shaft to the great ofe bodies 
and to gut the mine before the expiration of 2 years, 
he canceled the lease on the ground that Primero had 
no authority to transfer it. 





(Front Our Special Correspondent.) 
Alfarena.—This mine is developing a large body of 
ore 200 ft. from surface on the south side of Alfarena 
shaft, a part of the mine supposed to have been 
worked out. 


Las Guijas.—This mine, belonging to the Hidalgo 
Mining Company, located on Palmillo Hill, has de- 
veloped 614 ft. of 40-oz. silver ore in the south drift 
No. 2. 


wa Morena.—This shaft, on Veta Colorado, is being 
sunk to the 92d level. 


La Presena.—In this property of the Hidalgo Min- 
ing Company hoisting has been suspended to enable re- 
timbering of a 100-ft. section of the main shaft. De- 
velopment continues as usual. 


Parral Mines, Limited.—A clean up in the mill on 
the Union property gave $25,000 on 800 tons of ore 
treated. S. Cragoe is manager of the property. 


Refugio—The new 150-ton lixiviation plant owned 
by Angel Garcia at Parral is making its trial run in 
charge of Fernando Sustenic. 

Vizcaina.—This mine, on La Veta Colorado, is de- 
veloping pay ore 10 ft. thick on the south side of the 
shaft, originally sunk to ventilate the Alfarena Mine, 
which it adjoins to the north. From 600 to 900 
tons of ore per month are hoisted. 


COAHUILA, 

Jimulco.—This silver mine, recently sold to a com- 
pany organized in San Antonio, Texas, is reported in 
bonanza. <A car load of ore daily is shipped to the 
Monterey Smelter. 

GUANAJUATO. 


Guanajuato Mining Company.—This company 
issues a circular to stockholders which says 30 
stamps have been at work since the second week 
of June, and the work of increasing milling facilities 
and development the mines are progressing satisfac- 
torily. In May 1,500 tons of ore running in value 
about $20 (Mexican) per ton were mined at a cost of 
about $2 (gold) per ton and milled at $2.08 (gold) per 
ton, with an extraction of 82 per cent, while between 
10 and 11 tons of shipping ore were taken from the 
Sirena Mine in the same time, which netted $500 
(Mexican) per ton. A demonstrating cyanide plant 
of 10 tons daily capacity is completed. The new 60- 
stamp mill is proceeding rapidly, delays in delivery of 
machinery alone preventing completion. It should 
be ready in a few months. 


OAXACA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ea Natividad.—Manuel M. Mimiaga, owner of this 
mine near Ocotlan, is receiving several car loads of 
machinery from the United States, which he is pre- 
paring to install. The plant will include a 100-h.p. 
Union Iron Works stationary return tubular boiler, 
an Ingersoll-Sergeant straight line, class A air com- 
pressor of 10 drills, a Lidgerwood double cylinder 
and double drum mining hoist, pumps, etc. 
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MICHOACAN. 

Dona Louisa.—At this mine, worked by the Dona 
Louisa Copper and Gold Mining Company, a rich strike 
is reported of ore carrying gold valued in gold beside 
copper and silver. A tunnel is being driven to cut the 
vertical shaft. 

Santa Emilia Copper Company.—At the Santa Em- 
ilia Mine an additional force of men is erecting ma- 
chinery, pumps, ventilating blowers, air compressors, 
hoists, shops and tool houses. 


ZACATECAS. 


Two American miners, A. H. Norwood and John 
Erikson, it is stated, have obtained from the govern- 
ment a concession to establish metallurgical works anc 
smelters between the cities of Sombrerete and Chal 
chihuites. The concessionaires own several mines in 
the District of Sombrerete and will treat ores of other 
mines. 





MINING STOCKS. 





(Complete quotations will be found on pages 134 
and 135.) 

New York. July 24, 

A decidedly better feeling prevails in copper shares 
as a result of improved metal trade conditions and 
the news on Amalgamated litigation in Montana. 
Prices have strengthened and sales have been larger 
than last week. 

Amalgamated sold on Monday as low as $6434, but 
on Tuesday jumped 4 points to $671% on sales of over 
30,000 shares. On Wednesday the price receded to 
$667%, and sales fell off. Anaconda rose from 103 
($25.75) to 107 per cent ($26.75), but later weakened 
to 106 ($26.50) per cent. On curb business was most- 
ly done in a few favorites. Greene Consolidated of 
Mexico fluctuated between $27 @$28.25, British Co- 
lumbia sold at $7, Tennessee at $17@$17%, and 
White Knob of Idaho at $193,@$20. A little was 
also done in United, of Montana, and quotations fluc- 
tuated between $3434, @$35, based on the business 
transacted on the Boston Exchange, where the stock 
is listed. Efforts to introduce Continental Zinc shares 
on curb were made, and sales are reported at $19. 
This company has property in Missouri, is capitalized 
at $550,000 in 22,000 shares at $25 par value, and 
recently paid its first dividend of 40c. per share, or 
$8,800. 

The gold and silver stocks are quiet. Standard 
Consolidated, of California, changed hands at $3.50@ 
$3.75. There were also a few sales of Colorado stocks 
at prices that show little change. 

The Comstock section shows more room trading, 
outsiders caring little to enter the market while 
there are prospects of another lot of assessments. 
Consolidated California & Virginia went at $1.35, 
Ophir at $1.40, and Mexican at 59@60c. 

There was an auction sale of 5,000 shares Silver 
Queen Mining and Smelting Company, par $100, at 
$205 for lot. 

Boston. July 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


An impetus was given the copper share market 
Tuesday which resulted in materially higher prices, 
and quite an active market is on. Whether this state 
of affairs is due to a very bullish circular issued by 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson on copper is a mooted 
question. However, there is a much better sentiment, 
and in some circles a very optimistic feeling prevails. 
In others the present movement is looked upon as 
another flash in the pan. It is hoped, though, that the 
copper share market has moved out of the lethargy 
that has prevailed so long. The past two days has 
seen a fairly broad and active market, but it is a 
question if a great deal of the trading is not artificial. 
Coppers that are not being boosted show little life. 
The technical position of the share market could cer- 
tainly not be better. 

Trade conditions are said to have improved, and 
leading copper dealers are all quoted in a very bull- 
ish manner on the situation. The Calumet & Hecla 
is said to have been out of the market for some time. 
The injunction against Heinze preventing work at the 
Minnie Healey Mine is said to be a signal victory for 
the Amalgamated people. If this proves the case, it 
will be the first one that has favored the Standard 
Jil interests in Montana. Notwithstanding this close 
down the United Copper people claim that there will 
be no reduction in the output, as there are enough 
ore reserves in the Cora and Rarus mines to keep 
the smelters operating fully. Trades in United Cop- 
per are very scarce on the Boston board. 

Activity has been largely in Copper Range, United 
States, Centennial, Mohawk, Trinity and United 
States Coal and Oil. Copper Range jumped up $2.75 


Tuesday to $58, and touched $59.12% to-day. It has 
sold at $54 during the week. United States Mining 
has advanced $2.50 to $22. Centennial rose from 


$18.3714 to $20.25, Mohawk from $42 to $45.50, and 
Trinity from $12 to $12.75. United States Coal and 
Oil started up from $16.75 to $17.62%4, and closed 
strong to-night. A good deal of new buying was re- 


ported of the latter. 
The buying of United States Mining has been ag- 
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gressive. 
practically the same. Bingham showed sympathetic 
strength, stiffening $2.37% to $34.75. This company 
has commenced to ship copper to New Jersey for re- 
fining purposes. Isle Royale has made a $2 advance 
to $15. The management is aiming to increase the 
product. Osceola touched $62, and is increasing its 
stamping facilities. Parrot rose $3.25 to $30, Utah 
$2 to $21.50, Atlantic $3 to $31, and Mass is firm 
at $18.25@$18.75. 

Although no particular advance has been recorded 
in Dominion Iron and Coal, there is said to 
be a steady absorption of the stock without any at- 
tempt to mark the price up. One per cent was bid 
to-day to call Amalgamated Copper at $72 for 30 
days. Offers to buy calls of late above the market 
have brought no response. There has been a steady 
selling of Guanajuato down to $3. 

Old Dominion remains close to $19.50. The pam- 
phlet report to stickholders was issued to-night. It in- 
cludes reports from Duncan MeVichie, Superintendent 
Hoar and from the directors. A change in the meth- 
od of smelting is recommended, and between $250,- 
000 and $300,000 will be spent to improve the condi- 
tion of the plant. The directors believe that this 
expense can be borne from the mine without incur- 
ring any floating debt, issuing bonds or selling treas- 
ury stock. April 2, 1902, the floating debt was 
$359,178, carrying 5 per cent. This has been reduced 
to $75,783, July 1, by sales of copper. Last year’s 
production is being maintained at a reduction in cost 
of 10%c. The management expects to reduce the 
cost to 8c. per lb. 

Colorado Springs. July 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market was dominated this week by Elkton 
to the exclusion of every other interest. These share: 
after gradually losing in value for the past thre 
months, made another fall during the week 
and landed at 30 to-day, the lowest point touched by 
this stock in 4 years. The annual meeting was held 
July 14, but developed nothing more than the slate 
of officers arranged for two weeks ago, when the com- 
promise of the factional fight in the board of directors 
was compromised; but it proved only to be a short 
lived truce, for the fight is on again with the con- 
sequent disastrous result to the stock. Determined 
efforts have been made to break the price in order to 
force the selling of the collateral of the largest in- 
dividual holder in the company. The battle is still 
on this week and no one can foretell the issue. On 
the condition of the mine the shares look cheap 
but with the attending circumstances in the way of 
the internal fight on the board of managers Elkton 
looks like a safe proposition to let alone. 

Several attempts were made this week to break El] 
Paso, which is closely allied with Elkton, but noth- 
ing was effected. The stock sold July 12 at 51@51%4c., 
and was at its weakest to-day, selling at 49@50c. 
This stock is in strong hands and there is not much 
livelihood that any raids will accomplish much. 

Portland broke from $1.75 on July 15 to $1.62 to- 
day, in anticipation of litigation over the Sloan filte: 
patent to be commenced in the Federal court for this 
State next week. 


The management of these two properties is 


San Francisco. July 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Business has been rather dull. Transactions have 
been light and prices weaker, except for a few stocks. 

Consolidated California & Virginia was quoted at 
$1.35; Ophir, $1.25; Caledonia, 85c.; Mexican, 54c.; 
Overman, 2le.; Potosi, 16@18c.; Justice, 10@1]<.; 
Chollar, 6@7e. 

The sworn reports of the mining companies, as filed 
this week, show cash on hand July 1 as given, with 
June expenses paid, unless otherwise stated: Alpha 
Consolidated, $507; Alta, $12, with liabilities of 
$2,400: Andes,, $275, with liabilities of $280; Bel- 
cher, $2,751, with liabilities of $6,793; Best & Bel- 
cher, $336, with bills payable of $15,000; Bullion, 
$910; Caledonia, $74, with June expenses unpaid; 
Confidence, $116, with June expenses unpaid; Con- 
solidated California & Virginia, $31,776, with a cuar- 
load of concentrates to arrive; Consolidated Jm- 
perial, $1,439; Challenge Consolidated, $2,455; Gould 
& Curry, $2,250, with bills receivable of $15,000, 
and liabilities of $13,511; Justice, $1,531, with Jia- 
bilities of $5,836; Overman, $6,558, with June ex- 
penses unpaid; Potosi, $248, with indebtedness of 
$1,000; Sierra Nevada, $6,584; Silver Hill, $15,300; 
Savage, $1,540; Standard Consolidated, $112,671, with 
June expenses and June clean-up to be accounted 
for; Syndicate, $3,849; Union Consolidated, $800; 
Utah Consolidated, $610, with indebtedness of $1,000. 

The following companies report indebteaness and 
no cash on July 1: Chollar, $1,032; Crown Point, 
$395; Mexican, $1,555; Ophir, $276; Segregated Bel- 
cher, $7. 

The following companies had assessments in course 
of collection on July 1: Andes, Best & Belcher, Cale- 
donia, Chollar, Crown Point, Challenge Consolidated, 
Gould & Curry, Mexican, Potosi, Sierra Nevadr, ond 
Union Consolidated; eleven in all. 

The annual meeting of the San Francisco Stock 
and Exchange Board was held July 14, and the oid 





officers were re-elected, as follows: A. B. Ruggles, 
president; William Edwards, vice-president; 0. 
Walker, chairman; F. W. Hadley, secretary; George 
T. Marye, Jr., treasurer. 

Business on the Oil Exchange has been very dull. 
Buyers have not been prominent; in fact, there was 
only an occasional spurt. Home Oil was quoted at 
$3.15; Monte Cristo, $1.25@$1.30; Occidental, 15@ 
16e.; Clairmont, 15e. Other stocks were hardly no- 
ticed. 

London. July 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A period of stagnation has arrived in the mining 
market. The amount of business done in the South 
African section is very small, and prices are giving 
way all round. The leading houses do not seem to 
be giving any support to their specialties. The prin- 
cipal people in the market appear to be occupied 
with other matters. There are still a great number 
of coronation visitors from the colonies, both official 
and unofficial in town, and the opportunity is being 
taken by city men to consult with them on general 
trade relations and politics, so that the details of 
the mining market are being left to themselves. It 
is not likely that we shall have any great activity 
in the ,market this summer. In fact, it is difficult 
to imagine where any boom can come from. 

The Tomboy Gold Mines Company, Limited, Tellu- 
ride, Colo., which was placed on the London market by 
the Exploration Company, is now getting into a very 
good financial position. The original mine has not con- 
tinued as well as it started, but through Mr. Her- 
ron’s sagacity the company has been saved by the 
acquisition of other neighboring properties, partic- 
ularly the Argentine and Cincinnati. These proper- 
ties have turned out excellently, and were obtained 
at a comparatively low price. It has been found 
possible, therefore, to pay for them and for a new 
60-stamp mill out of profits instead of by the is- 
sue of new capital. This is fortunate, as the rsais- 
ing of new capital for however good a mine is not 
the easiest thing in the world to do just at present. 
The company was formed in the middle of 1899 with 
a capital of £300,000. Dividends at the rate of 5 
per cent have been paid half-yearly, and in De- 
cember last an extra 5 per cent was distributed. 
Another dividend at the rate of 5 per’ cent has vow 
been announced, so that the total distribution to 
date is £105,000. In addition to this some £50,000 
has been spent on the purchase and equipment of 
the new properties, and it is expected that the half- 
year now commencing will provide £35,000 to com- 
plete the purchase and installation of plant. The 
new properties are in excellent condition, and share- 
holders should receive increased dividends shortly. 

The report of the De La Mar Company, owning the 
mine of that name in Idaho, for the 12 months ended 
March 31, shows that profit is still being made. As 
will be remembered, the company was reconstructed 
a year ago with a much reduced capital, as the mine 
was nearing exhaustion. Since then the ore in re- 
serve has been treated, and some new bodies have 
been met with, so that a profit has been made of 
nearly £30,000. Efforts have been made to acquire 
a new property, but so far nothing has been decided 
on. * 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. 


ANTHRACITE. 

There is no indication of the strike ending as yet. 
The miners are encouraged to hold out by the labor 
leaders, who are dwelling on the large sums for relief 
that will be raised by the bituminous miners and by 
other labor organizations. ‘These glittering promises 
may hold the men in line for a couple of weeks longer, 
but their utter hollowness is shown by the statement 
of one of the district presidents to the effect that 
needy miners will receive supplies, not cash. The dis- 
tribution of relief under such a plan should be very 
lucrative for somebody, and may lead to discussions 
that will hasten the collapse of the strike. The oper- 
ators still hold to their policy of waiting for the men 
to tire of idlness, and evidently do not intend to force 
matters and precipitate rioting and bloodshed. This 
policy, though, condemned by uninformed writers in 
the daily press, is under the present political condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania perhaps the wisest that has been 
suggested. Every additional week of idleness shows 
the miners how little confidence is to be placed in 
the men who precipitated the strike. More washeries 
are busy and the total tonnage of steam sizes produced 
must be considerable. A few small collieries are like- 
ly to resume work next week. 

Trade at all points continues very light, but the 
weather is warm and the public apparently is not 
worrying much about next winter’s coal supply, in 
spite of sensational newspapers at New York and else- 
where telling people that the operators are projionging 
the strike with the sole object of advancing prices 
and that the operators have made millions of dollars 
already from the high retail prices that prevail. 

At the head of the lakes dealers are clearing up 
their docks, and supplies are limited to certain grades 


July 25. 
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and sizes. In Chicago territory business continues 
very dull. Supplies on the docks are getting low and 
little or no coal is allowed to go to outside points. 
Local demand is light and dealers are not looking 
for buyers. Prices are unchanged from the regular 
senedule. Along the lower lakes little coal is chang- 
ing hands. Agents of the producing companies con- 
tinue to sell at the regular list prices. Along the 
Atlantic seaboard supplies continue to diminish. At 
points beyond Cape Cod there are still good-sized 
blocks of coal in the hands of conservative firms, but 
retail buying on account of high prices is light. At 
New York retailers are making the most of the situ- 
ation, and retail prices have been advanced to $8 per 
ton for prepared sizes. Large lots continue to change 
hands at $7@$8, though as high as $10 is reported paid 
in particular cases. At Philadelphia the market con- 
tinues quiet. What supplies are left are held by deal- 
ers, who do not care to sell to other than regular cus- 
tomers and ip small lots. The Reading Railroad has 
released the anthracite which had been consigned when 
the strike occurred. The Lehigh Valley took such ac- 
tion some weeks ago. 


BITUMINOUS. 

in the Atlantic seaboard soft coal trade there is con- 
siderable speculation as to a possible connection be- 
tween the course of speculative prices, and the vari- 
ations in car supply at the mines and in time of trans- 
portation to tidewater shown by the railroads. Some 
people contend that the hand of the railroads in affect- 
ing the speculative prices of coal is particularly ap- 
parent just now; that full or curtailed car supply and 
quick or slow transportation given are quickly followed 
by falls or rises in speculative prices, in that there is 
a close relationship between railroad conditions and 
speculative prices. At the same time the people who 
make such assertions do not say that the conditions in- 
fluencing prices are brought about by the railroads for 
a purpose. 

Speculative prices during the week have varied 
around $3 for Clearfield grades f. o. b. New York 
Harbor shipping ports. They have here a little, but 
not much, below this figure, and in the last two or 
three days: have advanced 10 or 15c. 

The striking miners in Virginia and West Virginia 
are still returning to work in bunches. It is under- 
stood that in the New River field the miners occupy- 
ing company houses were to be evicted on July 24, in- 
dicating that the operators are preparing to follow the 
plans of those in the Pocahontas field and get men 
at work before long. 

The general demand for coal from consumers havy- 
ing contracts is not as strong as it was, no doubt be- 
cause of lower speculative prices. It is thought, also, 
that producers have a very large proportion of their 
contracts well in hand. In the far East trade is 
strong and consignees are calling for all the coal their 
contracts entitle them to. Along Long Island Sound 
business is heavy, and the usual overdemand in that 
territory is still noted. At New York Harbor points 
the trade is pretty well supplied, and consumers who 
have been educated to giving long notifications of their 
needs get coal on time. All-rail trade shows a fall 
from the extreme demands of last week, and producers 
who held coal then are now offering it at reduced 
figures. Some railroads have sold some of the surplus 
stock they had accumulated in fear’ of a general strike. 

Car supply at the mines has fallen to about 75 or 85 
per cent of the demands. Transportation from the 
mines to tidewater is slower than it was by several 
days. In the coastwise vessel market vessels are 
plentiful, orders are scarce and freight rates are 
weak. We quote current rates from Philadelphia as 
follows: Providence, New Bedford and Long Island 
Sound, 55@60c.; Boston, Salem and Portland, 65@ 
70c.; Wareham, Portsmouth and Bath, 70c.; Lynn and 
Newburyport, SO0@S85c.; Bath, Gardiner and Bangor, 
TO0@7T5c. Rates from the further lower ports are 5@ 
10c. above these figures. 


Note of the Week. 


Western Maryland Railroad.—The Fuller syndicate 
paid the city of Baltimore $8,651,370 for the city’s 
interest in this railroad, and the holdings were for- 
mally transferred. The syndicate also deposited $500,- 
000, in accordance with the provision requiring $3,- 
000,000 guarantee that the new owners will construct 
tidewater terminals. The new board of directors is 
as follows: W. S. Pierce, George J. Gould, John W. 
Gates, Henry B. Henson, Lawrence Greer, Edwin 
Gould, W. H. McIntire, of New York City; F. S. 
Landstreet, S. Davies Warfield, John M. Hood, George 
R.. Gaither, Thomas J. Shryock and Charles W. Sla- 
gle. It is stated that later places will be made on 
the board for E. L. Fuller, Myron T. Herrick and Al- 
vin Krech, the managers of the Fuller syndicate. 
Winslow S. Pierce has been elected president of the 
new board, and F. S. Landstreet vice-president. Mr. 
Landstreet will continue to act for the time being 
as general manager. 


Birmingham. July 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There are still some local troubles at several 
places, and more than 2,500 men ave idle. None of 


the mines at Blocton, in Bibb County, have resumed 
operation, though it is understood that this week will 
see two of the mines there getting out coal. At 
Belle Ellen, operated by the Bessemer Land and Im- 
provement Company, 700 men are idle. The company 
signed the wage scale, and is willing to abide by it, 
but there are some local differences in regard to rock 
in the mines, and the men are not willing to go to 
work until these differences are definitely settled. 
There is no work at Aldrich. The Montevallo Coal 
and Transportation Company, operating the Aldrich 
mines, claims that it cannot afford to pay the new 
wage scale of the miners, and has therefore abandoned 
the mines for the time being. There has been no 
work this month at Piper, Gurnee and two or three 
other places in the Bibb and Shelby County fields. 

‘the coke production in this State is none too 
large. The statement is made, but cannot be veri- 
fied, that the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company has cleaned out the coke ovens at Blocton, 
in Bibb County, for good, and will abandon that place 
as a coke-producing center. Coke is bringing a very 
healthy price. 

Chicago. July 22. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


From a condition of eager, almost scrambling buy- 
ing last week, the market for bituminous coal bas 
turned to almost stagnation. This change was brought 
about by the Indianapolis convention’s refusal to 
order a strike at the bituminous mines. Everybody 
in the trade now feels assured of a plentiful supply. 
The large supply poured in here during the period 
of uncertainty is now causing embarrassment to 
some dealers. Screenings are especially plentiful, 
and the regular prices of $1 to $1.50 have in some 
instances been cut almost in two to get rid of the 
stock. 

Prices are only slightly changed from last week, to- 
day’s quotations being: Smokeless Pocahontas, $3.50 
for lump and egg; smokeless nut, $3.25; smokeless 
run-of-mine, $3.10; West Virginia, $3.15; Youghio- 
gheny, $3.20; Indiana block, $2.55; Indiana seii- 
block, $2.10; Clinton lump, $1.90; Indiana lump, 
$1.85; Northern Illinois run-of-mine, $1.70@$1.80; 
Southern Illinois run-of-mine, $1.90@$2. Hocking, 
$3.10 for city, and $2.90 for country; blacksmith’s 
coal (still somewhat scarce), $3.35. 

There is, of course, no business in anthracite ex- 
cept of the smallest kind, from stocks laid in before 
the strike. Retailers have profited out of the con- 
dition of things, having been able to supply so far 
the normal light demand of the season at increased 
prices, though buying at no increase themselves. 
Many dealers believe that the better grades of soft 
coal will prove so satisfactory to consumers who 
have heretofore used anthracite as to lessen for a 
long time to come the demand for anthracite, however 
soon the strike may be ended. 


Cleveland. July 23. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The week has been a poor one for the lake shippers. 
To begin with, the supply of coal has been very short. 
Almost during the entire week the railroads have 
been holding up the coal for their own use, fearing 
a strike. The operators in the Hocking and Shawnee 
valleys gave notice toward the latter part of last 
week that they would be compelled to suspend ship- 
ments to the lakes for 10 days. This kept many 
of the shippers through the lake ports west of Cleve- 
land waiting for material. The first of this week 
this order was withdrawn and shipments were re- 
sumed. The slack supply of cars for this movement, 
however, has prevented much coal from reaching the 
lake ports. It is just now beginning to appear, and 
the situation for the shippers has been a little easier. 
All the while the vessel owners have been looking 
around for cargoes. They did not want to send their 
boats to the head of the lakes to wait there for ore 
cargoes and, therefore, waited for coal. This has 
placed at all of the Lake Erie docks a supply of 
tonnage that has exceeded the needs of the shippers. 
Under ordinary circumstances such a state of affairs 
would have weakened the rates and probably might 
have brought on a reduction, but the rates have not 
been touched and remain 30c. to Duluth and 45c. to 
Milwaukee. The total shipment of the season to 
this date has been much below the actual needs of 
the shippers, and it looks very much now as if the 
fall would see a most extraordinary movement of 
coal. 

Pittsburg. July 24. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—Various views are expressed here as a re- 
sult of the special convention of the United Mine 
Workers held in Indianapolis. Some believe it will 
be impossible to raise the money desired by the assess- 
ment of $1 a week. President Patrick Dolan, of 
the Pittsburg District, has issued a statement in 
which he declares that $20,000 a week will come from 
the Pittsburg District miners. There are from 40,000 
to 50,000 in this district, but of that number, accord- 
ing to the last report, less than 10,000 are members 


of the organization, and fully 2,000 are included in 
the strikers in the West Penn field. The mines are 
all in steady operation this week, and the output, it 
is believed, will be large, as the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal and Coke Company is exerting 
every effort to load all the empty coal boats and 
barges. Another rise is here, and a large tonnage 
was sent down the river to-day. Fully 6,000,000 
bush. were sent to Cincinnati and Louisville. 

Connellsville Coke—Both production and_ ship- 
ment have greatly increased, and there is not an 
idle oven in the region this week. Prices are high 
for all coke tnat had not been previously contracted 
for. Sales have been made of furnace coke at $3.50 
a ton, and a still higher price for an urgent ship- 
ment has been reported. Some furnace coke is still 
being sent out at the circular price of $2.25. The 
Courier in its last issue gives the production in the 
region for the previous week at 249,510 tons, a gain 
over the preceding week of 19,850 tons. ‘The ship- 
ments for the week aggregated 12,142 cars distributed 
as follows: To Pittsburg and river tipples, 3,896 
cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 5,641 cars; to 
points east of Connellsville, 2,605 cars. Compared 
with the shipments of the previous week this was 
an increase of 568 cars. 


San Francisco. July 19. 
(Special Report of J. W. Harrison.) 

During the week there have been the following 
coal deliveries at this port: Two from British Co- 
lumbia, 7,835 tons; two from Washington, 4,300 tons ; 
two from Australia, 6,118 tons; total, 18,253 tons. 
The deliveries this week are 2,000 tons less than last, 
still it is ample for all immediate necessities. The 
demand seems to grow gradually lighter, but the 
prices remain unchanged, as they seem to have reach- 
ed such a low ebb that it will be next to impossible 
to name a lower price than is now ruling. It has 
become, at this time, a duel between coal and oil, 
where in the fight neither wins. It is a very poor con- 
tention where both lose. That is about the present 
status of the fuel oil market. Oil producers are re- 
ceiving a price for their output which leaves a very 
small margin to the good. Coal producers are doing 
business solely for the pleasure of doing it. There is 
nothing left but glory for either. 

Prices —Our special correspondent reports yard 
prices to dealers at San Francisco for coast coals as 
follows: Wellington, $8 per ton; Southfield Welling- 
ton, $8; Coos Bay, $5.50. Rocky Mountain descrip- 
tions are $8.45@$8.50 per ton of 2,000 Ibs., accord- 
ing to brand. Cargo lots of Eastern and foreign coals 
are quoted per ton: Pennsylvania anthracite, $14; 
Cumberland, $12; Welsh anthracite, $14; cannel, $11; 
Wallsend, $8.50. Coke is quoted at $15 per ton in bulk 
and $17 in sacks. 


Foreign Coal Trade. July 24. 


There is no special movement in the export coal 
trade here at present and in fact very little surplus 
available for export just now. No new charters are 
reported. 

Exports of coal and coke from Great Britain for the 
six months ending June 30 are reported as below, in 
long tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

OE :. c.ccneeunncaxpabanuee 20,094,979 20,049,398 D. 45,581 
[ees becnasadenkseeeent 368,020 285,929 D. 82,091 
RG on divkinecansese 507,198 530,646 I. 23,448 
WOE sxe denancasasesee 20,970,197 20,865,973 I. 104,224 


In addition to these exports there were 7,183,787 
tons of coal sent abroad for the use of steamers en- 
gaged in foreign trade, against 6,424,699 tons in the 
first half of last year; an increase of 759,088 tons. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardiff, 
report under date of July 11, that the tone of the 
Welsh coal market is somewhat easier, both for Car- 
«tf and Monmouthshire descriptions. Small coals are 
also a shade lower. Quotations are: Best Welsh steam 
coal, $3.96@$4.02 ; seconds, $3.84; thirds, $3.54; dry 
coals, $3.48; best Monmouthshire, $3.86@$3.42; sec- 
onds, $3.12; best small steam coal, $2.10; seconds, 
$..98; other sorts, $1.74. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f. o. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouth- 
shire descriptions are f. 0. b. Newport, exclusive of 
wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
cash in 30 days, less 2.5 per cent discount. 

The general tone of the freight market is quiet and 
easy and rates show no quotable change. Some rates 
reported from Cardiff are: Marseilles, $1.35; Genoa, 
$1.32; Naples, $1.82; Singapore, $2.64; Las Pal- 
mas, $1.50; St. Vincent, $1.74; Rio de Janeiro, $2.88; 
Santos, $3.24; Buenos Aires, $3.06. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. July 24. 


But little is to be said of the iron market this 
week, the news being fully given in our local corre- 
spondence below. The chief point in the market has 
been the demand for foundry iron, some large consum- 


Juty 26, 1902. 






ers having undertaken to cover their requirements for 
next year, while there has been a considerable de- 
mand for smaller lots for this year. The situation 
has been further complicated by the stoppage of some 
Eastern furnaces on account of the coal strike. 


Birmingham. July 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is an active demand for all the iron that 
can be sold this year, and sales are now being made 
for 1903 delivery at a lively rate. The statement 
is made that the larger manufacturers in this State 
have arrived at an agreement as to prices for the 
next 12 months. A meeting has been held in New 
York and an agreement made there as to the sell- 
ing price of iron for not only the balance of this 
year, but for the first 6 months of the coming year. 
It is given out, semi-officially, that No. 2 foundry 
iron -will bring between $16.50 and $17 per ton, the 
latter price to be asked right along. Just as quickly 
as it ean be done, the furnaces which had fires banked 
because of the scarcity of coal and coke are being 
started up again in full blast. 

The local consumption is improving again. The 
rolling mills are once more in operation, having lost 
something like 10 days through the shortage of the 
coal supply also. 

The following quotations are now given for pig 
iron: No. 1 foundry, $17; No. 2 foundry, $16.50@ 
$17; No. 3 foundry, $16@$16.50; No. 4 foundry, $15@ 
$15.50; gray forge, $14.50@$15; No. 1 soft, $17; No. 
2 soft, $16.50@$17. There is no doubt that No. 2 
foundry iron has brought as much as $18 per ton in 
this district, and some statements have been made 
that $20 iron has been sold. 

At the steel plant there has been steady operation. 
The production is nevertheless quite satisfactory. 
The foundries and machine shops have been more or 
less disturbed because of labor troubles. The ma- 
chinists and blacksmiths have been out on a strike 
for a couple of weeks, making demands which the 
proprietors claimed they could not grant. There are 
now prospects that matters will be settled this week. 


Buffalo. July 23. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The past week has shown a decided increase in the 
booking of orders for delivery during 1903, several 
of the largest buyers in this territory having en- 
tered the market and covered for their requirements 
during the first half. The hesitancy which has re- 
cently been felt by a portion of the trade seems to 
be disappearing, inquiries are quite general, and a 
good-sized tonnage for next year has already been 
contracted. There is no let-up in the demands of 
consumers for shipments on existing orders, and the 
majority of furnaces are still very far behind speci- 
fied rates of delivery, while the long unsettled labor 
conditions in the coal-fields continue to block pro- 
dution from Pennsylvania furnaces. We quote he- 
low on the cash basis, f. 0. b. cars Buffalo. These 
figures are intended to approximate prices paid for 
iron available during the present year: No. 1 strong 
foundry coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $24.25; No. 
2, $23.25; Southern soft No. 1, $23.50@$24.50; No. 2, 
$22.50@$23.50. 

Chicago. July 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Heavy sales and extraordinary activity character- 
ized the local pig-iron market in the week ending 
to-day. Among the orders reported was one for 
50,000 tons, another for 30,000 tons, and a third for 
20,000 tons. Many sales have been made for smaller 
lots. Prices on the largest lots are not revealed, 
but were considerably under the $20.15@$20.65, at 
which most sales of Southern No. 2, for delivery in 
the first half of 1903, continue to be made. Much 
of the activity of the week has doubtless been due 
to the clearing of the skies as regards labor troubles 
at Southern furnaces. Northern continues at $22 
for No. 2, with No. 1 50c. higher and No. 3 50c. lower. 
For immediate delivery small lots of either North- 
ern or Southern are quickly taken at $25@$26. Lake 
Superior charcoal, when obtainable, brings $26. The 
total sales of pig iron in the Chicago District last 
week are estimated to have amounted to 150,000 
tons, or five to six times the average weekly sale. 

Coke is plentiful from the Connellsville District, 
but searce from West Virginia ovens. The price is 
lower than last week, being $5.25@$5.75 for foundry. 
Trade in coke is very brisk, as a result of the cessa- 
tion of the scarcity that prevailed prior to the last 
two or three weeks. 

Clevzland. July 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—The shipment of iron ore down the lakes 
continues at a very rapid pace, despite the fact that 
the boats are more numerous at both the upper and 
the lower lake ports than the shippers and the docks 
can take care of. Since the movement of ore is as 
heavy as at any time this year, if not heavier, the 
indication is that there is an overplus of boats rather 
than that the shipment is lagging. The rates of car- 
Tiage remain unchanged at 7T5c. from the head of the 
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lakes ; 65c. from Marquette, and 55c. from Escanaba. 
Very little is heard of ore sales nowadays, but should 
any be made the market quotation has not changed 
from $4.25 for bessemer old range, $3.25 for non- 
bessemer old range and bessemer Mesabi, and $2.75 
for non-bessemer Mesabi. 


Pig Iron.—Consumers of pig iron are surely run- 
ning on a hand-to-mouth supply. The reports now 
are that there is not a day’s supply of pig iron in this 
territory, and that if the furnaces were to be closed 
for any reason the mills and foundries depending upon 
them would likewise have to close. The coke short- 
age which is nienacing production is therefore a seri- 
ous cloud on the sky. On this account pig iron is 
scarce. Foundry grades have been selling as high 
as $24@$25 a ton at the furnace, and for next year’s 
delivery $21 is being obtained, with no immediate 
prospect of a reduction. Bessemer for immediate 
shipment is about off the market, but what little is 
obtainable is being sold at $21@$22. Basic iron is 
hardly to be had at all, but nominal quotations are 
on a parity with those governing bessemer sales. No 
second quarter of 1903 sales of either grade have been 
made of late. 


Finished Material.—All grades of finished steel are 
selling heavily for next year’s delivery, and the pres- 
ent demand keeps beyond the possibilities of the mar- 
ket to meet it. Adding to that specifications on old 
contracts are outrunning the abilities of the mills 
to meet them. Sales of rails have been made in such 
quantities as to cover the possible output for the 
coming year. All sales are still on the basis of $28. 
Light rails are in extraordinary demand at the pres- 
ent, and the supply is short. Prices have been boom- 
ing, and $38 to $40 is paid on all transactions. The 
immediate demand for structural steel is greater than 
the supply, and mills which have any material are 
getting jobbers prices of 21%4c. at the mills. Job- 
bers are holding to their old prices of 24%4@3c. The 
sales into next year have been so heavy that the out- 
put for the first half of the year has about been sold 
up. On these sales the association price of 1.60c. 
Pittsburg still holds. Plate sales are increasingly 
heavy, and the report now is that there will be no 
more material available for first quarter delivery of 
1903. Mills have no difficulty in getting 214,¢. for 
plates for immediate delivery, but on future sales the 
old association price of 1.60c. Pittsburg is used en- 
tirely. A few of the bar iron mills have resumed 
operations, but the market has not been affected since 
there is no large demand for that material, steel bars 
veang sold almost exclusively. On steel bars the 
prices are still 1.60c. Pittsburg for bessemer and 
1.(0c. Pittsburg for open-hearth. The demand for 
sheets has been light, but prices are still 2.50c. for No. 
10 and 3.50c. for No. 27 as a basis. 


Philadelphia. July 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—The business in foundry iron has quiet- 
ed down somewhat during the past few days; at the 
same time there is considerable anxiety among that 
class of consumers who have not covered their re- 
quirements for the past 60 or 90 days. The larger 
consumers who buy for distant delivery are less con- 
cerned. It is believed here that some of them have re- 
ceived some assurances as to late deliveries, which 
makes them feel safe. A good deal of correspondence 
has been going on, some of it with Southern pig iron 
makers, and some cabling has been done within a 
day or two, but the actual details are withheld. The 
substance of the situation to-day is that there is an 
easier feeling among pig iron buyers, and _ prices, 
while not lower, are not as strong as last week. 
It is understood that considerable Scotch iron is 
either on its way or will soon be started. Also that 
some Middlesboro iron will soon come, and it is 
hinted that it will come at a little less price than 
past shipments. While there is no fluctuation in 
prices it may be said that No. 1 foundry can be had 
at $24, though some sells higher. No. 2 is $23@ 
$23.50; standard gray forge has settled down to 
about $20; basic iron, $22; Scotch iron, $23@$25. 

Billets—The market is easier under the assurance 
of receipts from abroad, and the disposition of home 
manufacturers to make concessions. Prices are nomi- 
nally $34.50; foreign, $51. 

Bars.—Local mills are picking up a good deal of 
business for prompt delivery. The turn that the 
strike has taken has stimulated the retail demand. 
Refined bar, 1.90@2c.; steel bars, 2c. 

»oKelp.—There is a disposition shown to shade skelp 
for future deliveries on large orders, but all small 
orders are being taken at top prices, and mills have 
all the work they can do. 

Merchant Steel.—Agents for merchant steel mills 
have been among the trade recently, and are showing 
a disposition to accommodate their old customers. 
Shafting steel is quite strong and active. Crucible 
tool steel is selling in large lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—There is a more active inquiry to- 
day for merchant pipe in small lots than for several 
weeks. 

Sheet Iron.—Sheet iron is quiet, although it is well 
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known that there is a large amount of business that 
could be had were it practicable for manufacturers to 
yield a point or two from the bonus prices that have 
prevailed so long. 


Tubes.—Everything is sold up, and there are some 
buyers now negotiating for late fall deliveries a little 
ahead of time. 


Plates——The plate market is made up of business 
for delivery during the next few weeks. Scarcely a 
single mill is in a position to accommodate that class 
of customers. ‘There are three or four very large lots 
wanted, but it is probable a part of this business will 
be taken by Western mills. Premium prices are still 
paid for early deliveries; 14,-in. plate commands 
2.10c.; universals, 2c.; flange, 2.20c.; fire-box, 2.30c. ; 
marine, 2.30c.; charcoal plates are selling better than 
for some time past. 

Structural Material—There is a good deal of con- 
fusion in regard to quotations and disappointment in 
regard to deliveries. Stock from store commands its 
own price. Mill shipments range from 2.75 to 3c. A 
great deal of new work has appeared within sight in 
last week. 

Steel Rails—Rumors are current that negotiations 
have been closed for steel rails from abroad, but it is 
impossible to verify. 

Old Rails—lIron quoted as high as $26; old steel 
rails, $21; and there is a market for everything that 
is to be had. 

Scrap.—Railroad scrap has been picked up this 
week at $24; heavy steel scrap, $21.50; low phos- 
phorus scrap, 28; machinery cast, $18; old car 
wheels, $21. 

Pittsburg. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


July 23. 


The business in iron and steel so far done for 1903 
has shown indication of somewhat lower rates, but 
in some lines it seems reasonably certain that higher 
prices will rule. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion seems determined to keep prices from going he- 
yond the present level. It is said that sales of foun- 
dry iron have been made into next year at less 
than $21, Pittsburg, but in the face of the report 
came the announcement that the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron and Railroad Company, the largest pig iron pro- 
ducer in the South, had entered the market for de- 
liveries in 1903. The price named for foundry No. 2 
is $17. This is equal to $21.15 delivered at Pittsburg. 
Southern iron invariably brings a lower rate in this 
district than the product of the Valley furnaces. 
Sales of pig iron this week are nominal, as the fur- 
naces are well sold up for the year. The demand 
is somewhat better, but iron seems to be scarcer than 
a week ago. A sale of 30,000 tons of bessemer for 
delivery throughout the coming year at $18, Valley 
furnaces, is reported, but lacks confirmation. Basic 
iron is now being offered at a trifle less than besse- 
mer, and gray forge is not quite as firm as it was a 
week or two ago. Foundry iron is selling into the 
first and second quarter of next year. 

All contracts made for next year up to date in 
rails, steel plates, bars and structural material are 
at base rates, while for early delivery premiums are 
paid. There is but little change in the market for 
finished material. Nearly 1,000,000 tons of steel 
rails have already been ordered for delivery next year, 
and there is expected to be a considerable tonnage 
carried over from this year. The United States 
Steel Corporation quotes the base price of 1.60c. for 
plates, but outside mills will not accept business for 
any delivery at that rate. Some of the plate mills 
are about sold up to April 1. 

The lodges of the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers are now voting on a 
proposition which, if accepted, will mean a reduction 
in wages. The American Tin Plate Company at the 
recent conference announced that it could secure the 
contract for furnishing the Standard Oil Company 
with 1,500,000 boxes of tin-plate annually, that are 
now being received from mills in Wales for export 
and on which the rebate of 99 per cent of the duty 
is allowed. It is said that the cut in wages neces- 
sary to secure the additional business for the Amer- 
ican mills will amount to 25 per cent. President T. 
J. Shaffer and Secretary John Williams, of the Amal- 
gamated Association, went to Elwood, Ind., where 
considerable opposition has been raised, to explain 
to the workmen the benefits that will acerue to the 
workmen of the country if the proposition is ac- 
cepted. It now seems certain that the proposition 
will be accepted. 

It was definitely decided this week by the United 
States Steel Corporation to expend $10,000,000 on 
enlargements and improvements on the McKeesport. 
plant of the National Tube Company. There had 
been a dispute over the price of the property, 25 
acres being desired, and several weeks ago it was 
officially announced that the project had been aban- 
doned so far as the McKeesport site was concerned. 
The citizens and business men of the town took 
the matter up and persuaded the owners of the prop- 
erty to reduce the prices asked. The steel combine 
expressed a readiness to pay $750,000, and the men 
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in charge succeeded in having the prices reduced to 
an amount aggregating $770,000. The difference in 
price, $20,000, was raised at a citizens’ meeting on 
Monday night. 

Pig Iron.—Bessemer pig iron for the fourth quar- 
ter is quoted at $21@$21.50, Valley furnaces, and 
for earlier delivery is $22. But few sales are re- 
corded. Basic iron is now offered at about 50c. a ton 
than bessemer. Gray forge is not as strong, 
but is still quoted at $21, Pittsburg, for any delivery. 
Foundry No. 2 is still in good demand, and sales 
have been made for delivery ‘throughout the first half 
of next year at $21.50@$22, Pittsburg. 

Ntcel.—The steel market is quiet, and there is but 
little buying of either domestic or foreign. A few 
sone sales of bessemer steel billets are noted at 

2(a $33.50. Sheet bars are quoted at $31.50 for 
‘itt and $33 for open-hearth. Steel plates are 


le 28S 


still quoted at 1.60@2c., the latter price being for 
quick shipment. Steel bars are firm, prices ranging 
from 1.60c¢. to 1.75e. 

Nhects.—The sheet market is not in as satisfac- 


tory shape as last week. Prices, however, are well 
maintained, No. 28 gauge black sheets remaining at 
3@3.10c. Galvanized sheets are weak. No. 28 gauge 
is quoted at 4.50c. in car-load lots. 

Domestic, 80 per cent, is still 
and English is held at $53 and 


Ferro-manganese.— 
out of the market, 
German at $52. 


New York. July 25. 


Pig Iron.—tIron for delivery before the end of the 
year is still harder to get, and commands fancy prices. 
No. 1X. foundry, $28@$25; No. 2X, $21@$22; No. 
2 plain, $22@$24. For Southern iron on dock, New 
York, No. 1 foundr yy $22.75@$23.25; No. 2 $21.75@ 
$22.25; No. 3, $21.25@$21.75. There is practically 
little or no Southern iron to be had before November, 
furnaces already making sales into 1903. 

Bar Iron and Steel—The market continues firm. 
We quote on large lots on dock: Refined bars, 1.95@ 
2.05¢e.: common, 1.85@1.95c.; soft - steel bars, 2c. 
Small lots for prompt delivery are considerably 
higher. 






Plates.—Plate is hard to get, and mills are charg- 
ing customers according to time of delivery. We quote 
for tidewater delivery in car-loads: Tank, %4-in. and 
heavier, 2.05@2.35c.; flange, 2.10@2.40c.; marine, 
2.20@2.60c.; universal, 2@2.25c. 

Stecl Rails—A very heavy tonnage has already 
been placed for 1903. Standard sections are still 
quoted at $28 f. o. b. mills; light rails $30@$35, ac- 
cording to weight. 


Structural Material—Large contracts are being 
closed, and the market remains very firm. Imports of 
foreign material, particularly beams, continue. We 


quote for forward delivery on large lots at tidewater 
as follows: Beams and channels, 2@2.30c.; tees, 2@ 
2.2%D5e.: angles, 2@2.25c. 


9 


Cartegena, Spain. June 28. 


(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 

Iron and Manganiferous nts since 
last report have been one cargo, 2,150 tons, mangani- 
ferous ores to Cette; making a total of 169,305 tons 
to date. Since our last report the movement of ore 
has been very slack; notwithstanding this the min»: 
are in active production and local prices are firm 
The cost of transport from the mines has been in- 
creased 10 per cent owing to the demand for donkey: 
The Subida Iron Ore Company has shipped a cargo 
of its Subida ore from La Calera for Glasgow. 

Quotations for iron ores are per ton, f. 0. b. shipping 
port: Ordinary 50 per cent ore 6s. 6d.@6s. 9d.; 
special low phosphorus, Tsx@7s. 6d.; special iron ore, 
50 per cent iron, 5 per cent manganese, 6 per cent 
silicon, Ss. 6d.: specular ore, 58 per cent iron, 9s. : 
magnetic ore, GO per cent iron, 5 per cent silicon, 11s. 





6d. for lumps, 9s. 6d. for smalls. For manganiferoi 
ores quotations are: No. 1, 20 per cent iron and 20 


per cent manganese, 14s. 3d.: No. 
manganese, lls. 3d.; No. 2, 30 iron and 15 mai 
ganese, 10s. 3d.; No. 3, 35 iron and 12 manganese, Qs. 
6d. All grades of manganiferous ores are rated at 
11 per cent silicon and under 0.03 phosphorus. 

Iron Pyrites.—Quotations for iron pyrites, 
cent iron and 48 per cent sulphur, are 11s. per ton, 
f. o. b. shipping port. Export of pyrites for the sec 
ond half of June were one cargo, 1,315 tons to Genoa 


1 B, 25 iron and 17 


40 per 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


mow York. 

Heavy Chemicals.—Quiet in most 
consumers are out of the market. Prices show little 
change. Domestic chemicals, we quote, per 100 Ibs. 
f. o. b. works, as follows: High-test alkali, in ‘bags, 
SO@S85c. for prompt shipment, and T5@77%c. for 
forward: caustic soda, high-test, $1.90@$1.95 for early 
delivery, and $1.85@$1.87% for futures; bicarb. soda, 
ordinary, 95c., and extra, $3; sal soda, 65c.: chlorate 
of potash crystals, $8.50, and powdered, $8.75; bleach- 


July 24. 
lines, as large 
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ing powder, off-test, $1.35; best grades mostly under 
contract. For foreign goods we quote per 100 Ibs. in 
New York: Alkali, high-test, 90@92'%4c. ; caustic soda, 
high-test, $2.25; sal soda, 67144@70c. ; chlorate of pot- 
ash, $10.25@$10.75; bleaching powder, prime brands, 
Liverpool, $1.75; Continental, $1.60@$1.70. 

Acids—F ree ordering on contracts, especially for 
sulphuric and muriatic acids. 

Exports of copper sulphate from Great Britain in 
June were 3,650 long tons, making a total of 35,603 
tons for the six months this year, as against 33,241 
tons in the corresponding period of 1901; showing an 
increase of 2,562 tons. 

Quotations per 100 Ibs. are as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in tank 
cars), delivered in New York and vicinity. 


Blue Vitriol....$4.50@ 4.621445 Oxalic, com’l.....$4.60@$5.00 
Muriatic, 18 deg. 1.50 Sulphuric, 50 deg., 
Muriatic, 20 deg. 1.62% bulk, GOM......8l 3.50@15.50 


Muriatic, 22 deg. 1.75 | 
Nitric, 36 deg.. 4.00 | 
Nitric, 38 deg... 4. 

Nitric, 40 deg... 4.50 
Nitric, 42 deg... 4.87% 


Sulphuric, 60 deg. 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., 

MK Sans s ogee 18.00@20.00 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. 1.20 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., 

ORI ss xseesa0% 21.00@23.00 

Brimstone.—Little is doing in spot brimstone, as 
there is hardly anything in store. Ex-steamer cargoes 
are held at $23 for best unmixed seconds, while ship- 
ments are quoted at $22@$22.25. Zest thirds are 
about $2 less than seconds. 

Imports of brimstone into Great Britain in June 
were 2,459 tons, making a total for the six months this 
year of 12,978 tons, as against 9,885 tons in 1901; 
showing an increase of 3,093 tons this year. 

Pyrites—The market is sympathetically quiet, as 
consumers of sulphur are doing only a moderate busi- 
ness in their manufactures. A cargo of 2,465 tons 
Spanish iron pyrites arrived at New York for the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. Prices 
ure unchanged. 

Imports of pyrites into Great Britain in the 6 
montns ending June 30 amounted to 315,074 tons, as 
against 344,585 tons in the same period last year. 
The falling off this year of 29,311 tons in the im- 
ports of pyrites indicates a curtailment in the con- 
sumption of sulphur equal to 14,069 tons. This is 
more than the total quantity of brimstone imported 
this year. 

Quotations are f. o. b. Mineral City, Va.; 
ore, $5 per ton, and fines 10c. per unit; Charlemont, 
Mass., lump, $5, and fines $4.75. Spanish pyrites 
12% a@is%e. per unit, New York and other Atlantic 
ports. Spanish pyrites contain 46 to 51 per cent of 
sulphur; American, from 42 to 44 per cent. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Sellers are resting on a 
quiet market. Gas liquor on spot is quoted at $3.021% 
@$3.05 per 100 lbs., while shipments are worth $2.95 
@>2.97%. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market continues quiet, while 
prices are easier. Spot is offered at $1.92%4 per 100 
lbs., August-November at $1.8714, and December and 
next year at $1.821%4. These are > the lowest prices in 
many months. The coast market is also weaker, and 
it looks as though the bottom has been touched. In Eu- 
rope there is more strength, prices having been ad- 
vanced 1d. per cwt., as inland dealers and consumers 
are coming into the market. European shippers on 
the coast of Chile are also entering the market at 
present prices, as the time is approaching when the 
European buying season will open. Ocean freights are 
quoted at 17s. 6d.@18s. ($4. 20@$4.32), showing a 
drop, as compared with last year, of 7s. 6d.@9s. 6d. 
(31.80@$2.28 ). 

Recent arrivals at New York were the bark Danae 
with 8,544 bags, and the steamer Borderer, with 16,- 
OS5 bags. 

S.uipments from Chile to be made during the sec- 
on. combination year ending March 31, 1903, have 
been definitely fixed at 30,500,000 qtls., as was suggest- 
ed in this column some time ago. In the first year, 
ended March 31, 1902, the combination exported 
31,273,000 qtls., or 773.000 qtls. more than has been 
fixed for the year 1902-1903. This reduction is due to 
the falling off in the European consumption during the 
past season, as a result of continued high prices, prin- 
cipally. 

Concerning the Chilean market, Messrs. Jackson 
Brothers, of Valparaiso, write us under date of 
June 14 as follows: Very little interest has been shown 
to operate either on the part of producers or ex- 
porters, but the price of 95 per cent has been main- 
tained at 6s. 4.5d. alongside, with some transactions at 
this figure for June-July deliveries, and at 6s. 5d. 
alongside for September. For the refined quality a 
fair demand has been shown for prompt deliveries, the 
price of 6s. 8d. alongside having been paid with little 
or no nitrate obtainable before July delivery; a fair 
business being done at 6s. 7d. alongside for the latter 
months of the year. The exports for the first 5 months 
of this year have been 11,573,000 qtls., against 10,- 
704,697 qtls. for the same period in 1901; the produc- 
tion, 11,170,000 gqtls., against 10,856,000 gqtls.. and 
the consumption 16,802,000 qtls., against 20,424,000 
qtls. respectively. We quote 95 per cent June-July 
6s. 4d.; August-December, 6s. 4.5d.; and 96 per cent 
July, 6s. 7.5d.; August-December, 6s. Td.—all ordinary 


1.00 
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terms sellers. The price of 6s. 4d. with an all round 
freight of 17s. 6d. stands in 7s. 1ld. per ewt., net 
cost and freight, without purchasing commission. Sales 
for the fortnight have been 353,500 qtls. 

Phosphates.—Comparatively few new orders are be- 
ing placed and the quantity is small. In producing 
centers complaint is heard of a scarcity of labor, but 
this trouble is usually experienced at this season. In 
fact, in Tennessee and certain parts of Florida men 
are becoming more plentiful, so that in the next 
month or so the labor supply ought to be sufficient. 
In South Carolina the Ashley River mines are doing 
materially better. Some rock will shortly go to Eu- 
rope, but it is not likely that any large business will 
be done this year, as competition with other phos. 
phates is very keen. 

Ocean freights are pretty steady, though not higher 
than they have been in the past month. 

We quote prices below: 

Per ton 


or Europe an | Ports. 
Phosphates. F. o. b. ———-- 






% 
ong ton, 





*Fla. hard rock (78@80%).$6.50@7 00 — 6146 7d. $10. 27@11.06 
*Fla. land peb. = 3%).. 3.000@3.25 4%4%@5d. 6.65@ 7.00 
*Fla. Peace Riv. (58@63%). “2. 25@2.50 4% @5d. 5.70@ 6.00 
*Tenn., (78@ 82%) export.. 3.255¢3.50 5%@é6d. 8.58@ 9.36 
7Tenn., 78% domestic...... 3.00 ia Alesake  - pekwend Gass 
+Tenn., 75% domestic........ 2.75@: 3.00 idahne >) “Mhewsacwwss 
+Tenn., 73@74% domestic. . Dn aieeres  “eaxeumeienn 
+Tenn., 70@ 72% domestic... 


tSo. Car. land rock......... 3.25 4%@5d. 5.67@ 6.30 
tSo. Car. 


GONE oseiscns 
river rock........ 








Algerian (63@68%).........  seseos 5%@6i4d. 7.48@ 8.45 
Algerian (58@63%).......2+  secsecs ‘gp oon 6.30@ 7.20 
Algerian _ (58 @58%).. -:-+++ 5 @B54d. 5.50@ 5.78 





*Fernandina, Brunswi ic 7" or § Savannah. 
+Mt. Pleasont. tOn vessels, Ashley River. 


Liverpool. July 16. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


There is no new feature to report as regards the 
position of heavy chemicals, a moderate trade passing 
without change in quotations. 

Soda ash is in fair demand at spot range for 


tierces about as follows: Leblane ash, 48 per cent, 
£5 15s.@£6; 58 per cent, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 7s. 6d. per 


ton net cash. Ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 5s.@ 


£4 10s.; 58 per cent, £4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton net 
cash. Bags, 5s. per ton under price for tierces. Soda 


crystals are in request at generally £3 7s. 6d. per ton, 
less 5 per cent for barrels, or 7s. less for bags, with 
special terms for certain export quarters. Caustic 
soda keeps very firm, and a fair trade is passing at the 
following quotations: 60 per cent £8 15s.; 70 per 
cent, £9 15s.; 74 per cent, £10 5s., 76 per cent, £10 
10s. per ton, net cash. 

Bleaching powder is slow of sale, but prices are 
nominally unchanged, hardwood being quoted at 
£6 12s. 6d.@£6 15s. per ton net cash, with special 
quotations for Continental and a few other export 
quarters. 

Chlorate of potash is dull at nominally 3d. per Ib. 
net cash. 

Bicarb soda meets with a fair inquiry at £6 15s. per 
ton, less 2% per cent for the finest quality in 1-cwt. 
kegs, with usual allowances for larger packages, also 
special quotations for a few favored markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is flat, and values continue 
downward, good gray 24@25 per cent in double bags 
f. o. b. here being quoted at £12 6s. 3d.@£12 8s. 9d. 
per ton, less 21% per cent. 

Nitrate of soda is nominally quoted on spot at > 
£8 15s.@£9 per ton, less 2% per cent for double bags 
f. o. b. here, but there is not much going on. 


METAL MARKET. 


New York. July 24. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At all United States Ports in June and Year. 




















June. Year. 

Metal 1901. 1902, 1901. 1902. 
Gold: eee ae 
Exports.... $5,344,844 $353,750 $29,491,296 $20,409,504 
Imports... 3,260,743 1,414,336 15,927,969 10,618,867 
eseZCes®- E- $2,084,101 E. $1,050,566 E. $13,503,257 E. $9,880,637 
Sliver: 

Exports.... $4,568,905 $3,250,066 $28,424,002 £22 534,624 
Imports... 1,934,357 1,802,853 15,135,186 12,351,131 
Excess. E. $2,634,548 EF. $1,447,213 _E, $13,298,816 E. $10,183,493 





These figures include the exports and imports: atall a men States 
ports, and are furnished by the Burean of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, ‘New York. 


For the week ending July 24, and for years from 
January 1, 1902, 1901, and 1900 : | 


Silver | 





Gold | * | Total 
| _ Excess 
Period. 7 Exports or 
Exports. | Imports. ae Imports.| Imports. 
| | 
| 
Week ... | $2,656,128 _$8,209| $477,355 $27,820. B. $2,966,954 
1902..... | 19,194,360} 1,325,181) 14,665,615| 760,974 E. 31,778,820 
1901..... | 95774704) 1,601,906 18408 442| 2.212449 E. 40.568.791 
1900...... | 22,216,574 | 1,579,158 | 22. 238, 390) 2,420,695 E. 40,453,111 
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Financial Notes of the Week. 


General business continues very good for the sea- 
son, though the speculative markets are irregular. The 
shipments of currency from New York to interior 
points have again been large. About $2,650,000 gold 
has been exported this week to France and Germany, 
and it is reported that more will follow. 


The statement of the New York banks, including the 
63 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending July 19, gives the following to- 
tals, comparison being made with the corresponding 
weeks of 1901 and 1900: 








1900. 1901. 1902. 
Loans and discounts... .$797,853,900 $856,198,500 $903,327,300 
Deposits cccccccssccecs 882,174,000 939,145,300 940,692,900 
CIOCUIRRIOR 6c dcces cose 24,225,700 30,710,100 31,809,600 
eI as Aer vate a 171,381,700 177,501,800 173,168,700 
Legal tenders ........ 73,243,700 78,313,900 77,713,800 
Total PONOFV6..<cccces 244,625,400 $255,815,700 $250,882,500 
Legal requirements..... 220,543,500 234,786,325 235,173,225 
Balance surplus...... $24,081,900 $21,029,375 $15,709,275 


Changes for the week this year were increases of 
$32,400 in circulation, $2,661,500 in specie, $444,600 
in legal tenders, and $3,482,375 in surplus reserve; 
decreases of $3,448,900 in loans and discounts, and 
$1,505,100 in deposits. 





The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates cov- 
ered by their reports. The amounts are reduced to 
dollars, and comparison is made with the holdings at 
the corresponding date last year: 


1901. 1902. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
MN. ZX. BewG.GayC ee ck dcssces SETS AOR TOO Asa ween 
England = MTSU ws ncewe'sad SOCEM TCO: ees ccwaeis 
EVanecG .siss 488,173,705 $223,204,120 514,934,400 $223,842,705 
Germany - 172,610,000 73,975,000 187,595,000 69,380,000 
BPR. wsscss 70,015,000 84,870,000 70,895,000 77,805,000 
Nethl’d’s 31,259,000 28,046,500 24,249,500 33,501,000 
selgium 14,995,000 7,495,000 15,526,665 7,763,385 
RE awanwae 75,385,000 9,705,500 80,935,000 10,310,000 
RUPE sca. 353,170,000 37,885,000 369,345,000 44,115,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date July 19, and the others July 17 as reported 
by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle cable. 
The New York banks do not report silver separately, 
but specie carried is chiefly gold. The Bank of Eng- 
land reports gold only. 


The silver market in London has been fairly steady 
this week, due to Continental buying for French mint. 
Tne demand for the East continues flat. 

‘lne United States Assay Office in New York re- 
ports receipts of 67,000 oz. silver for the week. 


Shipments of silver from London to the Hast for 
the year up to July 10 are reported by Messrs. Pixley 
& Abell’s circular as follows: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
TR aia cdixaimnwosen €£4,227,710 £3,631,445 D. £596,265 
CM N04 eka R4656 Dae 339,125 63,440 D. 275,685 
Te DR i vascancenss 79,976 70,550 D. 9,426 


Pte 5 oso Nenkes £4,646,811 £3,765,485 D. £881,376 

Arrivals for the week, this year, were £22,000 in bar 
silver from New York, £6,000 from Chile, and £9,000 
from Australia; total, £37,000. Shipments were £25,- 
000 in bar silver to Bombay. 








Indian exchange has been a little firmer, and all the 
Council bills offered in London were taken at an aver- 
age of 15.93d. per rupee. Indian crop prospects have 
been much improved, abundant rains being reported. 
Buying of silver has fallen off, however. 


The foreign merchandise trade of Great Britain for 
the 6 months ending June 30 is reported as follows: 


1901, 1902. 
DEE. diese xs cdiatchaaswiaces £ 262,416,790 £ 262,740,088 
WE. aoc hae waesiasbodeuwkeen 172,663,024 168,194,416 
PRG, OPE Soi osc sacs £89,753,766 £94,545,672 


This shows an increase of £323,298, or 0.1 per cent, 
in imports; a decrease of £4,468,608, or 2.6 per cent, 
in exports; and an increase of £4,791,906, or 5.3 per 
cent, in the balance of imports. The movement of gold 
and silver for the 6 months is reported as follows: 








Gold: 1901. 1902. Changes. 
EE cacanaae ..£12,135,767 £10,624,514 D. £1,511,253 
RY“ euustcaseseen 4,587,193 4,458,695 D. 128,498 

BOE ssccscas Imp. £7,548,574 I. £6,165,819 D. £1,382,755 

Silver: 

SUNENE dicdoucnous 5,980,601 4,386,141 D. 1,594,460 
MI. | acs eees0-oe ee 6,027,000 4,950,918 D. 1,076,082 
BECOGS cesses Exp. £46,399 E. £564,777 I. £518,378 


Of the silver imported this year £3,569,995, or 80.9 
per cent of the total, was from the United States. 


Shipments of gold from Australia for the five 
months to June 1 are reported as follows: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

MGMOUOED: ccicivissasasences £2,070,561 £1,850,113 D. £220,448 
RE  Solvcesacsassauewas 830,108 641,063 D. 189,045 
POND. a Swedacned len 1,931,099 2,161,762 I. 230,672 
WO eikidaieeceanaseces £4,831,759 £4,652,938 D. £178,821 


Included in the shipments this year were £1,411,443 
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to India, £1,100,000 to South Africa and £129,176 to 
China, the balance going to Great Britain. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Bid. Asked 
NI oi ace ics ual Gada Savece~ 30.41% $0.43 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos. ................. . 3394 42 
PE MII 56.0.6. 6:8:0'5 6non-d an anneusiniete massac 4.86 4.88 
I Soli cbcds wecaicn kid ccgaswsedsavaee 3.86 3.88 
iad eektederbee “ss ndcacedavads ontesies 4.77 4.85 
Po oiidta Weseninsndcesvachocescecoase 4.78 4.82 





OTHER METALS. 


Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 

















Silver~ __—-Copper-— -——--Spelter- — 
et Tee 8. | 
2 we lela’ asledg | Lead | RY: St. L. 
S| a4 Malgels B/S 5/35 5S) cts. | cts. | cts. 
| $2/-5/8"| 2 | Seige ss | 
| 2R 478 | Oo | Re) AR Sa! per Ib. | per lb. | per Ib. 
18,4.8794)52% Mis) a4 aiizg 429 @t'to l@xaslanioy 
194.8194 26 2096 gM giisg ---- 9 aay lane wlas.le% 
214.8794 /584 2446) 1384) 1178 5076 20 Gay | 5.37%4| 5.10 
PL ig ee eee 
22 4.8734/53 2A yg ale allie ™™ 256 a4-i9 5.8714| 5.10 
‘ v3 | 9 eee 
28 4.09 4 2486, gM 234 286 @4'fo | 5.8736) 5.10 
'4.9784153 \e47,| 1134) 11565, | 4.05 | 5» 
2448794 5B PAL ida 1139/96 8M @a.10 | 5.9734) 5.10 





London quotations are per long ton, (2,240 tbs.) standard copper, 
which is now the equivalent of the former g.m.b’s. The New 
York quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25¢c lower 
than these figures. 





Copper.—The market displays somewhat more activ- 
ity, and it appears that some large orders have been 
placed, both for home consumption and for export. 
However, the buying has not yet been of sufficient 
volume to affect prices. Consumption is excellent, 
and as far as we can learn there are no accumulations 
to speak of in the hands of either producers or manu- 
facturers. We quote Lake at 11°4,@12c.; electrolytic 
in cakes, wirebars and ingots at 11%@11%e., in 
cathodes at 1134@115éc.; casting copper at 11%e. 

The London market for speculative sorts has been 
dull. It closed last Thursday at £538 1s. 3d. for spot, 
£53 5s. for three months. During the week a decline 
set in, and on Thursday the closing quotations are 
cabled as £52 12s. 6d. for spot, £52 15s. for three 
months. 

Kefined and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
tough, £56 10s.@£57; best selected, £58@£58 10s.; 
strong sheets, £68; India sheets, £67; yellow metal, 
6d. 

Exports of copper from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in the week ending July 23 are reported by 
our special correspondents as follows: Great Britain, 
823 tons; Germany, 223; Holland, 1,402; France, 
100; Italy, 2; Philippines, 7; Brazil, 2; total, 2,559 
tons. Imports were 200 tons copper from Great Brit- 
ain and 512 tons from Mexico; total, 712 tons. 

Imports of copper into Great Britain for the sit 
months enuing June 30 were as follows, in long tons 
the totals being stated in the approximate equivalents 
of fine copper : 


1901. 1902. . Changes. 

CE (OND © oie ssicn dened yee 45,225 47,717 z. 2,492 
Matte and precipitate.......41,728 39,833 D. 1,895 
a re 54,148 I. 22,306 
Total, fine copper......... 57,229 78,837 I. 21,608 


uf these imports, the United States furnished 379 
tons of ore, 9,880 tons of matte and 29,851 tons of fine 
copper; against 444 tons, 7,303 tons and 9,784 tons, 
respectively, in the first half of 1901. 

Tin.—After the activity of the past 30 days, the 
market has relapsed into dulness. Consumers, how- 
ever, are not well covered, and as consumption is very 
heavy, the market is likely to shortly become more 
active. At the close we quote spot and July at 28%4c., 
August at 28i4c. 

The London market, which closed last Thursday at 
£129 for spot, £127 for three months, opened on Mon- 
day at £128 5s. for spot, £126'5s. for three months. 
On Wednesday it declined to £127 10s. for spot, £125 
5s. for three months, and closes on Thursday at £127 
15s. and £125 5s., respectively. 

Imports of tin into Great Britain for the six months 
ending June 30 are reported as below, in long tons: 











1901. 1902 Changes. 

PROGR vc kwsicvcsecccgesedecsss 11,701 12,813 5. 1,328 
MMBEPAIERIR oc cccscccccncccecs 1,320 1,475 5, 155 
Other countries.............++ 2,301 1,448 D. 853 
Teta) ANGST. oo c.ciccciccicse 15,322 15,736 5. 414 
TROORPOTES oc cc cccccccevcese 10,672 11,148 I. 476 
BGIAMCE ccc ccccscccscccocce 4,650 4,588 D. 62 


The net imports were therefore very nearly the 
same in both years. 

Lead.—.ithe market remains unchanged. We quote 
St. Louis at 3.97144@4.05c., New York at 4.05@4.10c. 

The foreign market is slightly lower, Spanish lead 
being quoted at £11 2s. 6d.@£11 3s. 9d. English lead 
5s. higher. 

St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Commis- 
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sion Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead is un- 
changed. Sales are still made at 3.974%4@4c. for 
Missouri brands, while argentiferous lead brings 4.05c. 

Imports of lead into Great Britain for the six 
months ending June 30 are reported as below, in long 
tons: 











1901. 1902. Changes. 

et ee 23,505 28,968 I. 5,463 
SOI hkcvicvesessssscscccsecened 43,180 49,272 I. 6,092 
MEBATONE 2c cc ccecccecctceccesesec 33,863 30,964 D. 2,899 
CUNOP COMMETIEE. 60 ccc ccccccccccces 6,683 7,738 I. 1,055 
eo ee eee 107,231 116,942 I. 9,711 
BEXPOrtS ccccccccccccccccccsscecs 19,939 17,181 D. 2,758 
DI 65 ohh ce hhh Cece cewerd 87,292 99,761 I. 12,469 


The lead creuited to the United 
Mexican lead, refined here in bond. 


Spanish uwead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
write from Cartagena, Spain, under date of June 28, 
as follows: ‘The price for silver during the week has 
been 13.25 reales per ounce. The exchange has gone 
up 3 centimes, making it 34.37 pesetas to £1. Local 
quotations for pig lead on wharf have been 61.50 
reales per quintal, which on above exchange is equiva: 
lent to £10 6s. 4d. per ton of 2,240 lbs., or 2.24 cents 
per lb. Exports of pig lead have been 812,850 kgs. to 
London; 744,518 kgs. to Marseilles; 240,443 kgs. to 
Coneron; a total of 1,797,811. 

Spelter— Lhe market continues strong and active. 
Consumption is very large, and, on the other hand, 
the ore production has diminished, and, in conse- 
quence, spelter is rather scarce. We quote 5.10c., St. 
Louis; 5%ec., New York. 

The foreign market is a little lower, good ordinaries 
being quoted at £19, specials 5s. higher. 


St. Louis Spelter Market—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Spelter is 
strong and reasonably active. Latest sales here are 
on a basis of 5.05@5.10c., East St. Louis, for prompt 
or August delivery. 


Imports of spelter or metallic zinc into Great Brit- 
ain for the six months ending June 30, were 46,758 
long tons, against 31,465 tons for the first half of 
1901; an increase of 15,293 tons, or 48.5 per cent, this 
year. 

Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt write from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
June 28, that the demand for zine ore has been very 
active, and competition at the mines very keen. Re- 
cently some large parcels of ores have been sold at 
prices that must leave buyers a certain loss, based on 
prices of spelter. 


Antimony is unchanged. We quote Cookson’s at 
9%c¢, Hallett’s at 814¢c, Italian, Hungarian, Japanese 
and U. S. Star at 8c. 

Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. per 
lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good. -: Ingot 
platinum in large lots brings $18.50 per oz. in New 
York. 

Platinum ware—crucibles and dishes—best ham- 
mered metal from store, is quoted at 74c. per gram. 

Quicksilver—The New York price continues $48 
per flask for large orders, with a slightly higher figure 
for small lots. In San Francisco prices are steady, 
and the quotation is $45.50@$46.50 per flask for do- 
mestic orders. 3.5 


States is chiefly 





Special rates—about $3.50 lower— 
are made on export business. The London price re- 
mains £8 15s. per flask, with the same figure quoted 
from second hands. 


Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain for the 
six months ending June 30 were 2,368,141 lbs., against 
1,988,544 Ibs. for the first half of 1901. Re-exports 


mere 


were 943,572 lbs., against 1,13y,880 Ibs. last year. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. rer Ib. | Per Ib. 
No. 1, 99% ingots... .33@37e. Ferro-Tungsten (37%)....28e. 
No. 2, 90% ingots....31@34c. | Magnesium ............. $2.75 
Rolled sheets.......... 4c. up Manganese, pure (N.Y.)..60c. 


Alum-bronze ........ 20@23c¢. Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn) 32c. 


Nickel-alum ......... 33@39c. | Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 3Xc. 
MIN is soc cewsceecnns $1.50 | Molybdenum (Best)..... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)...80c. | Phosphorus ..............50e. 
Copper, red oxide........ 50c. | American ............... 70e 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%)...$1.25 Sodium metal...... sc. 50c 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)....90c. Tungsten (Best).......... 62e¢ 
Ferro-Titanium (20@25%, 

IRs: We eiiaine 654.0% 60049 eel 

Variations in price depend chiefly on the size of 
the order. 


Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New York. 





Tin. Lead. Spelter 

Month. 1902. 1901. 1962. 1901. 1902 19" 
January ...... 23.54 26.51 4,000 4.350 4.27 4.13 
February ..... 24.07 26.68 4.075 4.350 4.15 4.01 
March ......- 26.82 26.03 4.075 4.350 4.28 3.91 
BOUT cccccves, Baste 25.93 4.075 4.350 4.37 3.98 
May ......e-. 20.85 27.12 4.075 4.350 4.47 4.04 
Perret ers 29.36 28.60 4.075 4.350 4.96 3.99 
OUD héccccccse voce 27.85 «tee 4.350 eee 8.95 
RUBE: ceccrecce oc 26.78 eee 4.350 éas 3.99 
September .... .... 25.31 awa 4.350 “a 4.08 
Cetober ..cccce cece 26.62 eece 4.350 eae 4.23 
November .... .... 26.67 xe 4.350 wan 4.29 
December .... .«..- 24.36 esos 4.153 aed 4.31 

WOOF sicsevee «ees 26.54 ate 4.334 4." 
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Average Prices of Copper. DIVIDENDS. ASSESSMENTS. 
New York London —— 
Blectrolytic. Lake. Standard. —Latest Dividend—— Loca- 
Month 1902. 191. 1902, 1901. 1902. 1901. Per Total 
January ...... 11.0538 16.25 11.822 16.77 48.43 71.78 Name of Company. Date. Share. Total. to Date. Name of Company. tion. No. Deling. Sale. Ant. 
February ..... 12,173 16.38 12,378 16.90 65.16 71.17 = 
— steeeees 11.882 16.42 12.188 16.94 53.39 69.54 tAlaska-Treadwell ........... July 28 .37% 75,000 5,045,000 BUMSOUNR Kana sacchaskoassex Utah 9 July 12 Aug. 1 .00% 
pril ........ - 11.618 16.43 11.986 16.94 52.79 69.6) *Allis-Chalmers, pf.......... Aug. 1 1.75 284,375 1,421,875 : 
BRP nae 11.856 16.41 12.226 16.94 54.03 69.60 saihraa ne a . oe . : aecemenmeree | BOOED scsccecccsece ...-Utah July 15 Aug. 7 -00% ; 
ED on cane 12.110 16.38 12.360 16.90 53.93 68.83 nw Berens Preset é- : , yee | Ben Butler, ..............Utah 9 July 23 Aug. 16 ~ .01 ! 
- AE : 16.31 es 16.61 ..-. 67.64 | “Bartolome, Mex............. July 30 1.28 2,558 51,268 | Cal. Gold & Copper.......... Cal ee ee 1.02% : 
i stiws cee ’ ance coon «=6OR.BS Cambria Steel..............- Aug. 15 .75 675,000 1,350,000 
September - ae 16.25 -. 16.54 i“ 65.97 | +Central Oil, W. Va...... Aug. 1 .25 15,000 112,500 | aor AAA TERS SNT SS + , . ed ; Hand “a = , 
Ee . . 16.60 ae 64.11 | OUnballenge ..... eee eeeseees . . 1 
November wees 16.224 a, eee | eR Se OE. SOR | GE oi ccoesse citedieae Nev. 59 July 24 Aug.14  .05 
December ... wee 18.845 . 14.86 52.34 *Cen. Mercur, Utah.........Aug. 9 .03 30,000 360,000 | cea, “Mle Cal a 4 02 | 
—_—_S- i —-- > ————- _——— *Guadalupe Mill, Mex.......4 July 26 1.65 16,500 3,467,050 | Gongdence .................Nev. 88 ale 21 Aug. 8 “20 I 
San orton aa.st7 16.58 66.79 | ‘Helena, Oregon ..........-. July25 01% 19,500 189,500 | Con. St. Gothard........... Cal. 21 Aug. 8 ...... 1.05 : 
New York wtees are in cents, per pound; London prices in Jeff, & Clearf. Coal com....Aug. 15 5.00 75,000 105,000 | er rere renenaee srioee EE 86 > oo “ = ( 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 Ibs., standard copper. | Jeff. & Clearf. Coal, pf...... Aug. 15 3.50 87,600 525,000 | prcont Gon... Cal —a.... » i 
e prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 4 | Renee ae Sie, : ger , 
wire bars: prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. Montana Ore Purch......... Aug. 15 2.00 162,000 2,484,000 | ee oeccsecceees on 4 — . yng é = } 
er SHativides, MieK. o1.00006 0000 July 26 1.65 3,960 139,284 a ee 7 2 r . I 
Avera e Prices of Silver, er ounc Troy. ’ PEEL -cisw'snuseseeessoee Utah 2 Aug. 11 Sept.3 .00 1-10 
aa : "3902. = > ae ¢Ontario, Utah.............. Sept. 20 .30 45,000 14,872,000 | Jubilee ...............-006- Cal. SUES AO 5 xs.00's .05 : 
Centon en. y. tendon iy. tect rx, | Poetic Calbt Borex.......: NGO NNN RRM | FE anne estes 9 + lag cg. Ey = *. oo ‘ 
Month. _Penve. Cents. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. Peerless Oil, Cal............ Aug. 1 .06 6,000 BO) RENIN. ooeys csanss's nee saule Utah 5 July 21 Aug. 15 .00% ( 
January ... 25.62 55.56 28.97 62.82 27.30 59.30 SPenmeies, BSE. cccccccvccccces July 30 21.31 53,275 1,725,763 Martha Washington........ Utah 10 July 18 Aug. 5.01 { 
February ... 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.06 27.40 59.76 *Frovidencia, Mex........... July 30.85 5,100 136,080 Mexican ae hinges enone Nev. 71 July 16 Aug. 6 -10 I 
March ...... 25.00 54.23 27.04 60.63 27.59 59.81 : . 5 3 13,570,0 National Con. ......scccccees Cal. 16 July 15 Aug. 18 -05 I 
eae . 24.34 52.72 27.30 59.29 27.41 59.59 §Quiney, Mich...............Aug 5 3.00 300,000 13,570,000 OM TRGIGR .060ccccscvcesces Utah. 2 July 8 Aug. 11 00% 
cc eE 23.71 51.31 27.43 59.64 27.56 59.90 *Rambler Caribou, B. C...... July 30 .01 12,500 175,000 EE Ae chunk aa Gaaueeee Utah 3 July 12 July 31 .01 7 
Speen 24.17 52.36 27.42 59.57 27.81 60.42 | #Tenn. C. I. & R. R. pf....Aug. 1 2.00 4,960 277,760 | Pacific .....-......seeeees — tere. 2 I 
PET axs00cse oes cose 26.96 58.46 28.23 61.25 *United Gold, Colo Au 5 01 39,948 119,844 Paria Copper -..++++-+++++s Utah 38 2 ae ie -004 ] 
August ..... .-» 26.94 68.37 28.13 61.14 6p bearer nee heer es g. ; 39, , Pioneer Utah. .. July 10 July 28 01 
September oe 26.95 58.26 28.85 62.63 +U. S. Steel Corp. com..... Sept. 30 1.00 5,084,952 29,443,261 io : : oo _ a a = * : 
October cos 26.62 57.59 29.58 63.83 s I a Aug. 15 1.75 9,130,497 45,013,79: urjue MPPrise....ccccces a ug. ept. d } 
November see --- 26.12 56.64 29.66 64.04 pene enn es - z ; — - G. Weeeeecceeecerecceees — . Pang i. July 30 - ! 
| we WEPTEre eT TE. ev. .-. «+ 16 new eee ° + 
emma pede ste —— — = — es a Bl a i se CoS Ee Utah. 23 June 30 July 26 .01 ; 
Year ..... 27.11 58.95 28.27 61.33 | “Monthly. tQuarterly. §Semi-annual. | SR Mcscprcnesesnacenss Nev. 64 July18 Aug. 6 .10 
oo : s | Utah-Wyo. Oil...... eoccccess Wyo. 1 July 8 July 28 00% | 
The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota | Note.—A complete list of the dividends reported this year | West Morn. Glory.........- Utah 12 July 31 Aug. 21 .00% 1 
tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. | will appear in our issue for Aug. 2. | EEL ecdawaseuduensces wed Cal. 4 Aug. 4 Sept. 2 01 ] 
| 
= = ann - ———— = { 
\ 
\ 
| 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS.* 
, 
Company and - par | July 17. July 18. i July 19. ad July 2}. July 22. July 23. . pi my July 17. | July 18. | July 19. July 21. July 22.; July 23. ; 
Location. ea oa a se 1 oe L H I a a Sales a of par Shares eae equantensan Lemeocces baapraniaedl ——-— Sales. ‘ 
ivan, Wont a - : * __|_— : — > val | listed.| H.; L.| H.; L. | H.| L. | H.| L. | ft) 1 & : 
Amalgamated c.,Mont se ‘65 || 65 || .6556 ‘6416 "65S "653 "64a ” 6746 6434) 16734) 16754! § | 5 al hore. a enlen males ° 424M 1750 ‘ 
*Anaconda c., Mont. 25 102 101 103 lu2‘o re is : 103 5 103 oe on ions 06 3/600 om Con., c.... = oe eod ++ (58. 7598.08 ~ + Pe -_* OE an OR OA Hy ] 
Anacanda Gold, Colo. “5 ......|.....- 13 “| AS eae ARISE Shanice ete 500 | Allonez....... eo 25 100,000 |... Pa en Stee ye! “> ewslce epel 2.48 60 
en | gers 4 ee 1100 | Amalgamated, ¢ 100 1,538,879 65.00 64.38 65.63 64.35 65.13 64.75 65.50 64.50 67.38 64.63 67.43 66.75 10.281 
8 »%., Cal... L .UW |...... Pe Venenvn f J 2, | 95 ; 5 75. 3 22 
Comstock T., «., Nev... 100; 06 106") “06 20°22 i ccscilcn dco eacee |Am. Z. L. & Sin... bee Sg 25 | 80,000 15.00 . ; tc peasy eee Z ( 
Comstock Bonc See 4,000 | Arcadian, ¢ ""| 95|° "750/000." E *6.00| |. | 18.80 6.38 . 312 I 
Con.Cal.& Va..#.8, Ne 5 950 | Arnold, C..............| 23) 00,000 2....).2.cc)clee feces ees sist eke aeeel ha d 
Cripple Creek c.,Colo. 000 | Atlantic, c. ee 3 ea ee ee Saal cane Aa "| 29:25 29:00 30.00 23.25 °°" 525 
Elkton, ¢., Colo. Bingham Con., g.s.... 50 150,000 32.50 3: 32.50 $3.5 34.00 33.50 34.75, 34.00 1,700 
Golden Fleece ... esau Dev &. od 10 300,000 50.00 . ae ‘ . : ae fe a, : paced wees 80 ] 
— oe . Mex. | Cal. & Hecla,¢........, 25 100,000 5.70. 5.70)... .| 6. ‘70. ; 38 I 
Hate & Nancie, Nev ve Centennial, ¢......... 25) 90,000 18.00... 18.38)... * 18°35 i860 20.00 19.00 20.50 19°50 2,530 
; . an.... 5 | 50 
inten Giver Golo... nonggs - See a ines 7“ 5 ; we see meas"? has 35.00 ‘ saan 
Isabella, ¢., Colo. .. . 2 2 , Copper Range © on... 54.50 53.75 51.50 54.95 55.88 | 57.88 5 11.479 
Little Chief, s.1., Colo 1.-----)...000).2.0-) eee ore — a2 | -...-s 100 | Daly-West., g 3 00|..... 53.00 52. - 53.13 53 00 52.50.51.75 L210 
Mexican, s., Nev. .. Macaca SAME Vnctkcclsunccdhiesvin aes coon .60 55 1,000 | Dominion C gd een 3500 137 13500 13749 13709 13600 13700...) "740 
Mine Securities, U.S | 3 .07§ .07% ..... CONGR g de Wie ee eee ARS eee ee og 100 | Dominion Coal, pf. : , i ae ceeees 6 
MollieGibson.z.s.Colo 100.10 mae OD lcci sccetace ae OD Aiea ceuceulevtene 800 | Dominion I &'S..... | 100. 100,000 60 00 59,25 58.00 57.75 59.50 58.50 59.75 50. 13, 59.00, 59.00 59 00 58.25 5.432 
Tin TEMS) AO cece hoc ccelccanaclccsccdlacntvelececonl ioe calececodl cccood Be Apccues 130 | Fim River............ 12, 100. 000 . eae : 3.63 3.25 3.50 3.25, 3.88 3.50 2,585 
Ophir, s., Nev . i 500 | Franklin, ¢.........--.| 25 100,00 5 a '4°351 $600 "111200 ....122.00,.. | “11.60 15.2% “M5 
Pharmacist, x., Colo. | Guanajuato Con... i . ‘5 385, 000 "3.00," 25) 3.00 ee i ae "(BOO ccccsles-ccleseesl SOM B00 8,765 
Phoenix, 2. 8. Ariz... | Isle Royale Con. 4 €...| 25) 150,000. be sleet 15.38 14:00 14.00 1400 15.00 14.50 760 
Portland, x, "Bato | Mass Con., ‘1:] 25) 100/000 18.00, - e Lo2)2 TTD su) 17:75 18.65 17. 17.75 18.75 18.00 2,340 
+ 2£.8 2 see o> | > 95 $i vat ee 915 
makeioes: Gah... Masowel 3 100,000 pretest eee a ee " Ri 
sare aed agg » Cal. | Mohawk, Ce 3 100,000 42. ivi, 221 43°75 43.30 43°50 43°75 43°00, 43/50 45.00 43:50, 45.50 44100 * 3,455 
— ont Coal & Coke.. 25 = 200, J dpe dieen eed eoalsouwk Wheenl eas eel can a el a 
Small Hopes, Colo... Lpkanl Khas 300 | Mont’l & Boston, c. 5| 570,000) 2.38; 9° 3x| 2°32 2138 2132 /'2°95) 2°31) 2.38 1.88. 8,485 
Standard Con.,z., Cal Vi pspisalonss alenene 200 | N. E. Gas & Coke 100 4.06, 4.63 4°13! 4.00) 4.13) 4.00) 4.1 4.25 4.00 4.00 4.00 1,955 
Tenn. c., Tenn . eeeee i SAE A COO ns wilosecee seeepalsccaes 17M) AT) 17 | 17 #60 | New Idria teste 5 109,000 a | ae 550 
Union. c., N.C........ 10.03%) .0346) 0334) 0356 .035s) 0359) C354, USIg) 0334) 0354 228) oo 3,300 | Old Colony, ¢........ 25| 100,0 335" RM So cccscudcasod 2 180 
White Knob: &. 6.. . Ida = a a i ee i 1994] .20 | .20 = .20 | a | | Old Dominion, ¢. 25 159, 0 19. 50 iis 38 bee 19.63 19.2 5 1s, 1,530 
’ sot Blscsson' sovces|sccesaicesse]-cnnestsveses settee etna eeeeee . sees 4, | Osceola, c. vss. sss| 25, 96,150) 60.00 59.63 59.88 60.00... 6. 00.60.28 62: 740 
ab alee : | Parrot, s. ¢. ek ae 29985027, 75, 27.50 28.00 26.% Pealesies re 20.00 2 1,202 | 
Total sales, 132,225 shares. *Per sent. | Phoenix Con.,c....... 25 100,000... Saecaa Si ws hase ose ts 10 
- —— - —— ——_____________— Quincy, c.. : 4 25 100,000 13500 13200 ... 13600, . ../ 136 73 
Rhode island, c.......| 25) 1 bess 2. stew ‘ttl 105 
2 Santa Fe, g. c... 10 250,000, 1.88 . SEGA enon i 985 
Coal, Iron and Industrial Stocks. Shannon, c.. . 16,136,296 13 90 12.50.00. |.00., s 
Tamarack, c 25 000, . 62 
-—- — ——-—_. ~~ —_—- -—___— —_— _ Tecumseh, c 25 se eeree 
Am. Agr. Chem., U.S..; 100) 283¢| 286| 295g) 2956)..... |...... 30, 30 304 | 3044 ..-.| 600 | Tennessee... . 25 cesses 
Am.Agr.Chem.pf,U.S.|100) 865s BB hiss eo E oh sek ke ase 87+0, 8744) 874) 8716!...... ...| 509 | Trimountain,c 25 pease 
Am. Sm. & Ref., U.S. .| 100 4754| 465g) 472) 474 0 47%4/ 4744). ....)...... 47 | 4%g| 4746 4714| 4,300 | Trinity, c. soso 2S 1,880 
Am. 8m. 4 Ref. pf,U.8.|100),.....|......|......|....-- 98 98 98 9734 974) 874g! 98 98 | S00 United States, g....... 25 8,444 
Col. Fuel & L., Colo.... 100, 99 9534) 98 97 97%, 97%) 98 Sie 98 97 9s 97*¢ 35,340 U.S. Coal & Pa 25 7,427 
Col. 4 H.C. a1., Colo.) 100) 18 | 17%) 18 | 18 |......)..0.0. Sia: PAMlocnnos 1 arcb ihc ns | Sone 700 | Uiah SURE ss sss5 08 5 L715 
Srucible Steel, U.S... |100)......|...... 214 |... eee cice oscil cen Aegcucich RING] ML COMED 8 ROEOREIC Is. 50 se 04/ ab 1,535 
Crucible Steel, pf,U.S.| 100 )......).... 854e| 85 8646 853g .. .. 85% 854g! 85%) 854/ 3,130 | Washington, c........) 25 eae 
Int’1 8. Pump, U.S....|100} 53 | 53 | 53 | 53 |......].....| 58 | 53 | 34 | 53 | 586] 33 | 3,000 | Winona,c............. 25 ns 
Int’1S. Pump pf, U.S. 100)..... Ne eeEsL REGRESS RASEED bekaceloswcus 92 90 94¢ 904%: 600 | Wolverine, c..........) 25 285 
Mong. R. Coal, Pa....|100! .....|...... bie, a eee oee seveseheeeee| 1256) 1258] 100 | Wyandot, c............! 25 1,720 
Mong. R. Coal pf, Pa. |100).... .|......] 3036]...... DEORE Sccncl Uasnel>skand seheed Seder 39'e =3998/ 610 | 
j > J | 29 29 292 | «449 2 2 § 915 915 ‘ 
ss eet US. a hag aes $86 | 57% 22H | oo 22 . 22 "gang * BRIE 2156 2156 "Re * Official Quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Holiday. Total sales, 91,360 shares. *Ex-dividend. 
Phila Nat. Gas... WBN Cs RS hGEE SRE Obes Ecce kucec Lcseetlspanculence eee eaee a 
ee CU ose of kosvoliscang bensad 5 AL SEARED ONS REED SROU NL CARESS APRE DL DbAe hh 1hek wanes | 
Pittsburg Coal, Pa....| 100/002... )..0... 1 GMT MNS PEPE Locos bose ndionesdlesence besces 2546 251 | 2,145 
Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa.. | 100) ..-. are | S875)... .. URI IND ch Neca Nice ae i 310 
Republicl4S.,U.S.../100) 18 | 18 | 184) 18 | 18 | 18 | Isig) 18% 1854! 18%! 1844! 384] 7,100 PHILADELPHIA, PA. § 
Republic L.aS.,pf,U.S.|100 74%| 74 | 7434| 74%) 74% | 74 | 7456) 7436 7456| 743¢! 7446) 74%6| 4/200 
Slose-Shef § 8.21. Als. | 200 aac ees aac ROSE SsbB kccceh cuecchcssk sae aceccbansir becceebasces 100 | 
Standard Oil, Us... 100 Se ae eee le ea ea Rs ee | 0 | Name and Location iin Mee atid eee eee eet eee cas eet ein ema ial 
Tenn. C.1.4R.R., Ala.| 100) 6634, 65%.) 6B) 654%) 6H 66 6616 6516 | 66 6515 66 6534 |17.510 | of Company. — j — 8 
U.S. Cast Pipe, US./100 6) ME) 276) UG 15s, 11s) 12%) Mids. 11%) 1174| 4300 | vee ee eee ee ee | 
C. L. Pipe, p « | 44 | 48%) 49 | 446) 4436) 45 | 4444 4576 45 4634 5,600 | Mi ae =) 7 ; 
U.8. Red. & Ref.,Coio. 100/ 38 | 38 | 38.) 38 | [ a oe ....- 480 
U.S.Red.&Ref.pf,Colo 100, | | Ganatorte denen. 2 : 9. 
U.S.Steel Corp.,U.S. .. | 100) : 2427 | Gembrin Steal, Pa $ F “geael" “a Rs “S54 |90,403 
U.S Steel Corp.pf,U.S. | 100 5 tia Steel, 25% 4 oo Ba! 254s 20,403 
a.-Car Chem., U8. |100).5--. | -..| sooo | Seg. ee ool aera gas SO «aoe sie 
earns Ec a) ising aig) | RMR WARS AA a SR ENS ae 
SS GeKKEEREECLE POSS SEES Lise Oas | | 46 | 2073¢) 1, ; | “ogte!.: 50° 
Whouse Elect..pfPa. | 5000002 (0000/00°° eeinaas hemi inh Ree a as hntaitrd c 3op | Warwick I. & Steel... ....| 06% Berar eas ata AB ves! = 





Total sales, 257,550 shares. 


tEx-dividend 











| §Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 29,125 shares. 








tEx-privileges. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.* LONDON. July 12. 
July 7. | July 2%. July 9. July 20. July ll. |; July 2. . 
Name of Company —— |. ciate needa = | Author-; Last dividend. Quotations 
° EX | 1) eT ee 7. |Batee | Name and Country of Company ized | Bal = — mm 
; saa since stah carta ice aa aaa ieee fe ha) Capital.| V@U®- | amt. Date Buyers Sellers 
— pa sedoeseeseceses 08 0744 .06%| 68 66 | 5,000 a 2 ae — 2 a 
See as tsnesiaseves | Ong) oe OO | Sars) | Se anaconda, ¢ , Montana.. ...| 6,000,000; 6 0 0 | 3 0 | May, 192| 5 2 6 56 10 0 
Anaconda..... ........ lt} i20 [ig °} (99 F5i5°") 7709 | Copiapo, c., Chile. nagapeuae .| 225,000; 2 0 0 2 6 | Dec., 1901 232 86 7 ice ve 
Argentum Jun........ 7 ‘02 | (02 4 | De Lamar, g. s., Idaho.. 89,000; 100 | 2 0 | July, 1902 Se aa } 3 
RRR M MPO Sissel. Medvucauslcaatal neiattlawcdslosseentinn Uccieeie oe es % ir neo Enterprise, g., British Col.. ...| 200,000; 1 0 0 2¢86 0 7 8 90 
pS eee 024s | Satara Ne 244 | a O2k6 ik El Oro, g Mexico Sra a) id eaten @rarng Gracens ane 1,000,000; 10 0 1 6 | June, 1902 1 8 3 : & f 
oe postne | eee. || emer reese Frontino & Bolivia, g., Colombia...... 140,000; 1 0 0 3 0 | July, 1901 a3 @ 1 6 3 
Blue Bell,.......5.....0) 2] 07 |.68 | OF 1.06 ..07 1.06 | .07 |. - ae a eS ede Hall Mg. & Sm., c. s., British Col......| 325,000! 1 0 0 1 + Je 
Butterfly Terrible . ‘1 wg |.a3 fis) 73 oe Le Roi, g., British Col... .............. 1,000,000; 5 0 0 5 0 | Nov., 1899 1 7 6 1 Ww 0 
"ig aS ; (0535 | U5 | 105 ii'609 | Le Roi No. 2, g., British Col. 220712721! 120,000; 5 0 0 | 5 0 | May, 192; 3 0 0 3 5 ¥ 
Columbine-Victor . , “06 04%] (06 | "05 |... Montana, g. s., Montana.. 660,000; 10 0 6 | April, 1899 3 6 4 0 
: CO, COBRiicsesccceces.] 2) ORME) 08 | OOM... | Ome les 108 f..... “oe |. ‘06% | ‘06 |° 3,000 Stratton’ Indépendence, Colorado... ‘| 1,100,000| 1 0 0 6d | April, 1902 5 0 6 0 
Dante.. ""@B}6| 0844!" 1635 | “o2sg| ‘25; S00 | St. John del Rev., g., Brazil..........1. 600,000| 1 0 0 6 | June, 1902 16 6 17 6 
Dr. Jack Pot. “10 | 110% | “2084 | 102% ‘10% 750 | Utah Con., g. tigh, Be Boy), ia besexed 300,000/ 100! 5 0| Dec, 1901) 45 0 4 6 0 
Elkton Con.. "46 | 43 4‘ | 43 "3934 74 817 7. Gi, DEM OOL, csc. cc..cs0cees se. 200,000; 1 0 0 1 0 | Mar., 1902 7 6 12 6 
ED dans 0kcep Sik. ‘4 Br 28 | _. European: 
| El Pago. oon  Obig aera + Be fT | SENG cen eccrcacssasssenes 45,000 3 00 | 7 0 | March, 191} 3 0 0 4 0 0 
PINGS 00000000000 yo | (og “08 08% O8 “7.000 | Mason & Barry, C., sul., Port g'L...... 185,145; 1 0 0 | 13 0 | May, 1902 3 7 6 312 6 
Gold Dollar Con. ‘03% | “arg | 4 . ‘ Rio Tinto, c., Spain ikon dadasabnene- wad 1,625,000; 5 0 0 | 37 6 ay, 1902; 43 17 6 43 17 6 
Golden Cycle.... : , i Rio Tinto, pref., Ma Ginccusdcwdcumet 1,625,000; 5 0 0 26 | May, 1902 6 0 0 6 5 0 
GUN PIMBOR. cccccccnt 291 ae 1 ae 1 ae 1 oe ee ee 1) ee ee | ee ee oe de? Tharsis, ¢., Spain Rel cdiandkcvanen bes was 1,250,000; 2 0 0 | 12 0 | May, 192 417 6 &§& 2 6 
ht IN ono 5c caeecl ~ B le waacs vexed’ ccccx) el... eel. cee ioe. | eel oe | coe | Australia and New Zealand: 
AMES cove sivecs iaeicd 2 we bused Ce oe ee ee) ae) eae Assoc. Gold Mines, W_Australia....... 500,000; 1 0 0 1 6 | Jan., 1900 a 11 O 
TAG MOP cciiscsoacccsss| 36 06 | OM Amel... tel we ee. aS Br’ken Hill Pr’p., s., N. S. Wales....... 384,000 8 0 1 0 | Nov., 1901 1138 O 14 6 
TeAMANER. cs cosceccccst Llall ‘sce, eel...) SL... (LL ee ae eee) eee Great Bo’d’ r Pr’p., W. Australia... .... 175,000 20 6 | July, 1902 18 9 19 3 
. Jack Pot...... | 21 48 t.. 2 2k [ee eh hae) eh ae) oe |) | Hannan’s Brownhill, ¢ , W. Australia...) 155,000} 1 0 0 5 0 | Aug., 1901 218 9 i a 
Last Dollar... ........ | Ivanhoe Gold Corp. W. “Australia... 1,000,000; 5 0 0 3.0 | Jan., 1902 a 7 ¢ ¢ 
Lexington............. Kalgurlie, g.,W. Australia.............. 120,000, 10 0 rts. | Oct., 1899 >. S 2 4g 
Little Puck............ Lake View Cons., g., W. Australia... ..| 250,000; 1 0 0 5 0 | Oct. 1901 2 0 0 3323 6 
Matoa Mt. Lyell M. & R. I., c., Tasmania......; 725,000' 3 0 0 10 | July, 1902 21 0 217 6 
Mol. Gibson Mt. Morgan, zg., Queensland Sey 1,000,000; 1 0 0 3 | May, 1902 313 9 3 16 3 
National wal New Zealand................ 320,000; 10 0 26 Mar., 1902 Sea's 5 Ww 0 
lellie | “a> ndian: | 
remy SO ee Me ee ee ee ll t as | “03% | | Champion Reef, g., Colar Fields.......| 220,000; 100 | 3 6 | May, 192} 5 16 3 5 18 9 
Pappoose Ree a ae ae “02 5 | Mysore Gold, Colar Fields.............. 250,000 | 10 0 4 0 | July, 1902 6 6 3 618 9 
Pharmacist... ........ aor. | Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields... ....... | 242,000! 10 0 13 | July, 1902 2 2 0 0 
SUMMED. 5. o55hccsce | Ooregum, g., Colar Fields.............. | 290,000 | 10 0 9 | Aug., 1902 \ a a 28 9 
Pointer ........... | | oor frica pref., g., Colar Fields....... | 240,000 10 0 9 | Aug., 1902 2iu 6 3 0 #0 
Portland .. ......... .| 111.80 |..... 11.87 8.80 go Wiso bias | Ch so° | rican: 
Portland «5... | British S. Africa, chartered S. Africa... 6,000,000/ 1 0 0 | rts. | May, 18@| 3 7 6 3 10 9 
Rose Maud | Cape Copper, S. Africa -| 600,000; 2 0 0 8 0 | Jan., 1902 310 O 31 O 
Sunset Eclipse ee a0 Cape Copper, pref., eee | 150,000! 2 0 0 8 0 | Jan., 1902 315 O 46 0 
Uncle Sam al i City and Sub’n (New), g., Transvaal .. | 1,360,000 | 4 0 0 3 0 | Aug., 1899 617 6 7 2 6 
Vindicator Con.......| 21 .98%\.....| ‘96 | ael os [OC fol cas | fon | oa |S 93°)’ 0 | | Crown Reef, g., Transvaal.............. 120,000; 10 0 |10 0 | May, 1902} 17 10 0 18 0 0 
aM 05 | 05 | ‘On u a De Beers Con., ’a., pref., Cape Colony.) LO76,008 | FIO © |... cccccheccsccccsccoses 19 16 3 19 18 9 
Vitoieeeeess tt eke Otol 11,209 | De Beers Con., def... ..<... cso. cece-+e+-| 2)100,000| 310 0 |........)....0cccccccc0] 22 16. GO 2 17 G 
«Colo. Springs Mining Stock Exchange. All mines are in Colorado. Total sales 2 70, 567 shares. ores &.- Transvaal: ae : ; : 2 : on — = 10 ¢ * 9 ‘ 
Sn oo £ +cat | nia | : : : ® : | oone a = 7 : B 5 ¢ 
1 | Jagersfontein, es ‘ ,000,000 5 ec., 6 90 
: a Co orado Springs (By Telegraph.) | John’ bi Con, livest., 8 oo 270,000 1 00 | 2 0 N ov, io] 3 7 6 3 8 8 
ice, GL A, ae os i Gos ede caic.a's 50, | July, I 5 5 ce 
Name of par ‘July 17. | July 18. July ly, July 21. | July 22. July 23. | Tanglaagte Eat. g., Transvaal... . 470,000 | 1 9 0 3 9 Aug., rae ‘ ; ° ‘ : ° 
Y y r ay Con., g., Transvaal............. 290,000 30! July, 90 5 7 6 
ae — Hj; L. | a. | & | H.| Ls | BL. | Hey Lo} 1. | Meyer & Chariton, g., Transvaal......| 100,000! 10 0| 3 0 | July, 192| 517 &© 6 0 0 
; girs oe Sear peartgy eae eee ~ | Namaqua, c., Cape Colony.............| 200,000, 2 0 0 3 0 | Feb., 1902 3.0 =O 3.65 («OO 
ACACIA. ores ee eee recesses eees $1 | .09 — .06%4| .03 | 0654) .09 06 | .07 | .0636) .0734) 054 .08 | .06 | Primrose (New), g., Transvaal......... | 300.000; 100] 6 0 | June, 1899] 4 3 9 4 6 3 
AlAMO . ....... sees eeeeeeeeeee 1 | .03'y .03%4| 038.0314! .0316) .03¢) .0346 .03 | 034g, .03 | U3}! .63 Rand Mines, g., S. Africa............... 445,989 | 5 0 4 0| July, 189} 1 if 3 lL 9 
ANACONDA. .......222005 coos 2] oe} aE |) ae | ee ee ee | a) ee .20 12 | .2 12. | Robinson, g., Transvaal................| 2,750,000' 5 00 |1) 0 | Dece.,, 901; UL 7 6 ll 12 6 
Battle Mountain ............ 1 |......)ecoe0e]e. si [tteneeleerseslecnsseleccscslecseseleeis sleese cleessesleesees | SHED, Z., TPAANSVAAl ...............04. 1,100,000} 10 0 5 0 | Feb., 1902 1 5 0 a a 
) Cripple Creek Con...........) 1 | .06%4) .06 | .06:4; .06 | .06>g .06 | .06%) .0€ | .0649 .06 | .06%4| .06 Wolhuter, g., Transvaal................ 860,000 4 0 0 2 0 | Jan., 1899 5 6 0 5 10 0 
| Doctor Jack ‘Pot.............| 1] 10de| .10%4) .1056) 1034) .1036| .10 | .105g) 1036) 10 | 1034) B1 | 10M | 0... cccecsecsccecsscccsscsocccccnccssclsececceee levesscsecse soccecs bntaCocinau nad end aiciucsestaatieenes tales 
a Ree ak edisinleawinasier 1 = 304) 36 3. 3936) .3646) .37 | 1.36%) 13594) 14514! .336 32% | = <n ttt : ait i 
‘anny Rawlings............. 1 | .05%) .05 | .05 Q 05 0446) .05 0449; .054¢! .0446 0540 0446 . 
Gold Dollar Con...... ...... 1 | .04%| .03%) .04 03% .04 .6334| 087%! .0334) .03%4| .0834! .0374 “138 | c.—Copper. d.—Diamonds. g.—Gold. 1.—Lead. s.—Silver. 
Golden Fleece............... 1| .18 10 | .18 16 18 ae | wae .10 .18 mm i) 138 | .10 a 
: ih au tan an how aw suas 1 | .2496| .24 | 2846 .234@| .25 | .2334) .25 ‘247%! -26 | .2536) .25%4| .25% 
EE Masd:ktnendtnvks odkees 1; . 12 wo | 1%) . | Se 10%) .1144) .20 | 1149! 111 
od Pane Pane acahisaecsius 1| ‘3%! 2 | 1996 aoc = wae ls a “60 | 270 | 162 11.00 | (60 PARIS. 1 
) Mollie Gibson ............... 1 | .1196| .10'6| .1136) .105¢) 12 | 10 | "0856 108 | tu | 108 la | “09 A j , 
: Moon Anchor. ............-.. 1| :12-| ‘0736 [12 | [07 | 10 | og | S10| 05 | 310 | 205 | ‘10 | 250 July 3 
POMTTORIIEE occ civcccusseacees 1 | .03%4| .027%6| .03 -0244| 03 .02%| .034| .02%%| .0344 .0274) .03 | .02% 
) ERMMNOUIEL  aicny sain cualesewiaiss 1 |1.625¢/1.6236)1.65 (1.62 (1.70 1.61. |1,75 1.70 (1.85 1.76 1.85 (1.65 
Ws pubhidndbeneelauiey Soe 1 0546; .0446) .0544 .0443; .05 -044) .05)4| .0494) .06 .04%| .0514| .04% Capital Par | Latest Prices. 
a Pa ae : ' Name of Company. Counter. Product. Stock. value. | divs. | Ove ening cl ositia. 
Francs. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
| MEXICO. July 1. Acieries de Creusot.. Steel mfrs. 27,000,000! 2,000 | 85.00 | 1,750.00 | 1,755.00 
: 7 l 7 eee : «  Firminy . : 3,000,000! 5 200.00 | 2,489.00 | 2,475.00 
| N: f ¢ nen | BR conor N fC Ishares,| Last |———— «Ta Man a | “$6.00 "| 11360.00 | 1370-00 
ame of Company Shares. ame of Company. Shares. 3;—, ™ ** la Marine qi | 1,360, 370, 
) ne | div’d| Bid. | Ask. seas div’d| Bid. | Ask. | Anzin. ceeadecoht en aco 20.00 | 5,460.00 | 5,475.00 
5 saints foe Boleo - ‘ 76.00 1,232.00 1,200.00 
; : § 6 
Durango : | Mexico: | 3riansk. .. .. seecsese| 2038. 29. 
| = ‘a.Min, de Penoles.. 2,500 $50.00, $4,150 $4,400 a a ates ‘o 2,400) ...... $45 55 Pac aay i= . a . as 
uananjuato : | | a oe (El) | | a -* * - — 
| Angustias, Pozos. 2,4001 5.00 80 83) Oro). vesseee-| 3,000 $10.00 770 790 ee eens | aa) ae 
Cinco Senores y An., Michoacan : earenicoes Ble . 50-00 739-00 735,00 
i. ra are 2,000) 15.00 340 345, Luz de Borda, avi-| encue tenes. roe re. “Bet Colm. 5 6.00 “400 
Cinco Senores y An. h | | OE 3,000)...... 56 58 Kaanahies a ‘| Bolivia | are a 107,60 95.50 
aviada. 400| 10.00 285 390| Luz de Borda, avi- z Se rrnteer eee eeeeeereass*- an fet = 
Providencia, SanJuan| | | . ee ecesenee 1,000)......| 15 18 mn iTtaly sinning. 12:50 339,00 335,00 
de la Luz........... | 6,000) 2.00 225 230 San Luis Potosi : * .| Metaux. Cle. ‘iran: dei. Wedd 29°50 | “00 | 484.00 
‘ Guerrero: | Concepcion y An..... 3,000}...... 70 85 Mokta-cl-Hadid. . ee asine Al een Honan sie 35,00 558.00 853.00 
, qansuae y Anexas.. | 7,200)...... 30 50 El Barreno, aviador..| 2,000) 2.00) 27 30 secs oe AMBCEIMe oe 0000 vs oe 
} i | | : | | sar SP ME EEE 6 cc.cacsieciecnnes RUSSIA... .. 0... | PCCPOMOUM 2... Je cccccccccccleccccccclocscccce 441.50 433.00 
Hidalgo : | | Sta. Mariade la Pa...| 2,400) 15.00) 665 675 Napthe Nobel ‘ 517.50 517.50 
‘ Amistad y Concordia. | 9,600, 3.74 bi6 6244 San Diegoy Annexas.,| 2,400, 4.00) 85 87 pu > ae axis alc ae eae 700.00 | 10 300.00 
Carmen, aviada...... | 1,100)...... 250 300 Zacatecas : : Nickel pene ee IN. Caled’nia: "30,00 "| ~“ags.00 | 450-00 
Ca. Real del Monte...) —2,554)...... | 450) 550 Candelariay Pinos..| 2,500)...... 220 240 Penarroya os cla ata crt ain 55.00 | 1,055.00 | 1,01,500 
{ El Encino, aviador..| 1,120)...... 40)........|| San Carlos y Annexas} 2,500) 10.00 220 225 mahoaca. Colo’do. U 5° Gold | or ee 
( juadalupe Sennen | | Sta. Maria deGaud. | 2,500) 10.00 310 co) Conedn be. wise “Gon | — 280°00 279° 
idee el anes] <7" * | fos i Bartolome de Medina| 2,000 1.50] 60 79 | Salines du Midi.. ye xsintuis 40.00 | 905.00 | 890.00 
La Blanea, aviada. NL sane 595 5 artolome de Medina) f : 5 ; vel ee wteseceol — | m 
ina eee: -.| hh 333 $70 Guadalupe Haciende| 10,000/ 2:00] 24 235 | Vielle Montagne. -... 02... Belgium...... | 30.00 | 567.00 | 565.00 
) Maravillas y An., avi-| | : La Luz Hac. (Pa-| - s eee —— a a ee 
1 OM cascunaceanscs's 1,680|..... 150 180 chuca).. Y SI 6c. 95 100 
; Mesavelins el Lobo «| 1,000)...... 150 200 + Reina ’ (Chihua- anal ocul Gan 
-alma An., avi- | AB) cecccccs cocepe| cae Eeeieniere Ri 3,5 
~~ Si eepelvee 1,800 ...... 9 12) Naica (Chihuahua). 100.22... | 43500, 5,000 | SALT LAKE CITY.* July 19. TORONTO, ONT. July 7. 
Sta. Cerntis y An., | d s — (Oaxaca) | : onal “ een io = : 
QUE 8 neg 0 s0090 9,600 ...... § i aviador............ ’ 52 | | High. | Low. |Sales. ‘ame o: | 
Sta. Gertrudis y An..,| Z National (Oaxaca)| ait Company ane |e Company. cant High. | Low. |Sales 
aviadOra........... 28,800 0.50 69 7 UNI so ois g ncsccn's 1,800} 4.00} 430 450 | — —| eet . ras 
Santo Tomas Apostol 2 San Francisco Hac.. 6,000} 2.00) 140 145 | Ajax.. 300,000 | ~ oo.2m4 oe & = Gueleins | 
s a aoe ‘An., or . ~ “Soa menntin 70 | Ben Butler... £00,000 1 “38 4g” | WBA NOUN: 5 5-550 c0cc5 0050-00 $1.06 
i Trompillo.. ....."| 1,200, 12.00 630,  640| Union Haciend: Carisa ae a | Ba 1 286 | = 20s aaa i ‘ 
. y An., 1,200 4.00 300 MMM ss tree | Con. ane | 1,000.00 | 5| 2.05 | 1.96 | 5,810||Center Star.............. i <a) os 500 
Solodad, aviada...... "960, 10.00 320 350 | Daly......-« | "150,000! 20} 2:00 | 4:93 | 1,000|\Fairview. ............... 1.0734) 06 3,500 
Ss orpressa, aviada.... 960' 5 00 190: 200 | *Daly-Judge ...|........ .|....| 10.67 $50 | 3,750||Lone Pine............... 1 07 05 aceea 
SSS SSS Daly-West . | 150,000, 2 56.80, | 48.60 | 3.5% North Stat Radeseacnaaiae i 2 8 | 4 00 
Eagle & B. Bell.| 256,000 <3 | 800 NOTtTN Star............-. | “ | ‘ 10 
ST. LOUIS, MO.* July 21. | SPOKANE, WASH.* July 18. Grand Central..| 250,000] 1) 4.00 | 370 | 1,000| Payne... 0... | 1) .42ma| 115 1,600 
. ‘ : | ae ‘ea ———————_ | L. Mammoth 150,000} 1| 1.03 1.00 | 1,950 Rambler-Catiboo iteccws DD SE secceds 
|B | || Name of Par| L. (Sales. | Mammoth. ...; 400,000) 25] 1.2744| 1.2248) 1,200 — Pains dainacetaines | 1) .09%%} .07P¢) 5,000 
Name. Shares. | Val. Bid. | Ask. | Company. Val. P 7 May Day........, 400,000] .25 20 . 175 |10,600| | Virtue 1 .b .07 joergens 
"300,000 | a ee —|———| |< | Sacramento....| 1,000,008). 2 .315¢| 3,300 1} .1%5 | = .124) = 7,000 
Am. “Nettie, Colo, ...| 300,000 $10 | $0.85) $0.75 American Boy $1 .08 07% StarCon...... .| 500,000} 1] .16 .151¢| 2,100) |Wh 1) 0336) .u2g]........ 
) C atherine Lead, Mo. | 50,000| 10 | 3.00) 4. 00 |Rlack Tail............. 1 .12 11% | So. Swansea....| 300,000} 1) .25 (2444 | 3,500 nines. 1.65 0334). . 
Central Coal & C.. -| 18,750) 100 66.00' 67.00 Lone Pine-Surp. Con..| 1 0636 | .06% Swansea..... ... 100,000) 5)  .85 .85 100) Develop. Co | 
: Central C.&C., pf..|  18,750/ 100 |........|. .._...| |\Princess Maud........ 1 02 02g Tetro....... ... WONT Sli ccceseinecsagleatoa’ G 1 é 
) Central Lead, Mo.. 10,000 100 130 00 135.00, uilp bb o6 OE COanéne coe a 1 33 3i46 . U. Sunbeam. ...' 250,000 Mico ccaetin scoecieeel eos 
Columbia Lead, Mo. 50,000, 10 11.00, 13 00 bier Gariboo.. 1 Be 81 .-- | Uncle Sam....... 500,000} 1). .28%| .25 |13, 70 | 
Con. Coal, Iil.. 50,000] 100 | 19.00, 21.00, Republic. ........... .- i 3, Victor ......... 500,000/ 1| 20% 2036! 1,000) 
Doe Run Lead Go. 10,000 100 | 128.00 135.00] San Poil.. 1 -..| .% 1,500 | West Mng.Gl’y, . 500,000} 10) .01 -O1 | 1,000 
) St dee Bimet, Mt.. | 1, 000,000 10 | ed a 15| Tom Thumb.......... 1 17,4. 166 2,000 | Yankee Con....! 500,000) 1) 1.25 1.23 | 1,200) 
= = — oe Bae 
soe Lead, Mo. 300,000 » Lf _t *Reported by Hunner All mines arein Utah. *By our Special Correspon-| fe 






*From our T Special Correspondent. 


~ Total sales $0,000 o—. 


Harris. 


dent. Total sales, 158,240 shares. 








Total sales. 152, 267 shares. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC. CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(See also Market Reviews.) 



































































































Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | Barium Cust. Meas. Price Cust. Meas. Price| Paints and Colors— Cust. Meas. Price 
Carborundum, f.0.b. Niagara Oxide, Am. hyd. cryst....... Ib. $0.0234 | a mn Provi- . -_ Metallic, brown...........00+ sh. ton $ 19.00 
s, Powd., F. FF. FFF.. Ib. .08 | é “ ence, R. I.. lump......-- sh. ton . ns sesxcas ankaeheeweeaeys ‘a 16.00 
oil ero sys re ee sa “er ee eT anne aee ” Pulverized.........++++2+00+ - 30.00; Ocher, Am. common........++  -9,25@10.00 
Corundum, N. C..........000. - @.10) Barytes— German, som. pUlV......+++++. Ib. .0144@.11% DRE cicscasicscsseocenweans *  21.25@25.00 
Chester, Mass............... = <gpepeer O9-See Me 1......-....-08 om. toe 9.00) Best pulverized...........++ “ — 014%@."2! Dutch, washed............++ Ib. 0434 
Barry’s Bay. Ont..........-. 07H@.09% | SRRERR, TED. B..---+2+-00000 7 8.00/ Ceylon, common pulv......... *  ,0234@.08%| French, washed............. “ O1K@.01% 
Crushed Steel, f.0.b. Pitts- Grade, No. S...........+-- 7 7.75) Best pulverized..........++. ‘ .04@.08| Orange mineral, AM.......... “ ——0734@.08 
ig “ aug) + Comenere...------------ a 14.50) Malian, pullv.............0002. * 0134] Foreign, as to make......... “~— .084@.114 
Emery. Turkish flour, in kegs. “ 03% | GROW White......-+--+-+-- 17.00 Gypsum—Ground............. sh. ton 8,00@8.50 | Paris green, pure, bulk........ - 12 
Grains, in kegs........... e .05@.054 | Bauxite—Ga. or Ala. mines: MN 55 co ance wanew * 7.00| Red lead, American........... = .0534@ .06 
Naxos flour, in kegs......... > 03% First grade...........2++++0+ ig. ton 5.50 NES le Es ha at Ig. ton 4.00 WWI os scsnuskcs cues cease . .0854@.08 
Grains, in kegs........... oe .05@.05% Second grade........-....++- = 4.75) English and French........... ‘**  14.00@16.00! Turpentine, spirits............ gal. .464@.47 
Chester flour, in kegs....... » .0344| Bismuth—Subnitrate.......... Ib. 1.40| snfusiorial Earth—Ground. White lead, Am., dry.......... Ib. 044@.0454 
Grains, in kegs........... si .05@.054%| Subcarbonate................+ i M5] Amesionn. hest.......-....... a 20,00|  Amerfcan, in Oil...........++ *  .0544@.0594 
Peekskill, f.0.b. Easton, Pa., Bitumen—“B”.............. “ 038% OO RE ea “ 37.50 Foreign, in Oil...........++. ; DT@.09%, 
Sour. tn Bags.-.-.------- : EE WEP raswhiicdchenckiseceseses i. ee * 40.00| ine, white, Am., ex dry...... *  0434@.045¢ 
Grains, in kegs..........- - 02% . American, red seal.......... = 06% 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.: Ab- a a .0244@.021% | Todine—Crude........ ........ 100 Ibs 2.45 Senet WROMD cous descses ess “ 07 
bott (Turkey)........... Ig. ton 26,50@30,00 | BOFAX...---..0eeeeeeereeeeen ees % 074@.04| tron—Muriate................. Ib. 05 Foreign, red seal, dry....... **  0534@.08% 
Kuluk (Turkey) .......... “© 22.00@24.00 Bromine...................... rc -40| Nitrate, com’l.............0+0+ Pe 014 Green seal, dry.........+- . “ ,06%@.08% 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr...... = .26.00 Cadmium—Metallic .......... _ Rc abenalasceswenctauevecs as 04 Potash— 
Garnet, as per quality......... sh. ton 25.00@35.00 SMIPRAED...---0--000ereree0ns 100 Ibs. 2.00@2.50/ Oxide, pure copperas col...... on -05@.10 — “ 0474@.05 
Pumice Stone, Am. powd...... Ib. « .013@.02| Caleium—aAcetate, gray...... ? 1.30 Purple-brown..............+ - .02 Elect (90s) Ee renneniet see “i ‘ 061 
Italian, powdered........... 7 01% ““brown.... “ -90 WeNOUGN TON .....55.5505.55- dg -01@.0144 a fe eee : 
Lump, per quality..... ..... “ .04@.40| Carbide, ton lots f.0.b. Niagara IIS on occeoccwsinnaennsesex “ .01@03| Potassium— a 
Rottenstone. ground.......... = 024%4@.04% Falls, N. Y.. or Jersey City, Kaolin—(see Clay. China.) Bicarbonate cryst.........+-++ o 038% 
Lump. per quality......... - 06@.20 1B; Dovsverscukestuatnwcwsee sh. ton 75.00| Kryolith—(see Cryolite.) Powdered or gran.......+++- a i -14 
Rouge, per quality............ . .10@.30| Carbonate, ppt......---+.++++5 Ib. 05) Lead—Acetate, white.......... ees ER A oes o> 205-000 , ——- 
Steel Emery. f.0.b. Pittsburg.. “ BE PR sacicivwnsnvionsennnsd 100 Ibs. .75@.90|  BYOWD............00cecceee . 06] _ BO08CH .. 20. -eerereeeneeeers pf lB@08 
ni... Nitrate, com’l..............005 “ 06% coches. cthacsuwas o 08 ©0844 
Acids e GERD ss essvesssenesas 2 .0814| Chromate........-.sseeeeeeee 35 
Boracic, crystals. ...........+. Pe 10%@.11 Portland, Am., 400 Ibs........ bbl. 1.70@1.90 e 5 Cyanide (98@99%)........+.+6+ - 23 
RI “ 114@.11% FOreign.....+-+++++0e+eeeees ‘ 1.65@2.25 | LAme—Com.. abt. 250 Ibs...... bel. £0 RE sco xbehnesacuvaseesvaese lg. ton 9.05 
Carbonic, liquid gas........... 12% “Rosendale,” 300 Ibs......... si 96| Finishing..........0050.000ce0 90 Manure aalt, S0K.......+00+++« 100 Ibs. ‘66 
Chromic, crude..............- .29| Slag cement, imported........ : 1.65| Magnesite—Greece. Double Manure salt, 48@53%. * 1.12 
Hydrofiuoric, 36% ............. .03 | Ceresine— SD REND sb eassoesavacensve lg. ton 6.50@7.00| Muriate, 80@85%.. ..........- ee 1.83 
DER beGkcbkcheescexeeneaé«x » .05| Orange and Yellow............ Ib. feel PRM ouncwsiwseenesensoude sh. ton 14.00@15.00 Mi onnwanseuses lansdes conse i 1.86 
MUR SSELS Gore eEEsseeretarsens * U1] Whit@..... 2... eeee eee eeeeeeee re eee) TP REEB aoa sesssccwsdousessusens M 170.00| Permanganate...............- Ib. 1914@.10 
Sulphurous, liquid anhy....... sc -05| Chalk—Lump, bulk............sh. ton 2.50 In — f.o.b. Pittsburg... ‘* 175.00 = SONOW ossssecacaneas : aes 
JPET. occkexscncece Ib. ; I agnesium— OD. wc cececcccccscesesvvnees 36 
Alcohol—Grain............... gal. 2.43 Bt lg oe a ne : Carbonate, light, fine pd...... lb. Pe Seer rr 100 Ibs. 2.11 
ee ee ne em nonne ; —— Water gens . ‘10 MEER cculos so ciucesesescees - 017@.93 BOK... eeeereeeeeeeeee seeee = 2.14 
PR ccccecnkss seete ——V eee , CRMERG, OOM «0 ..05:05:000cc0800 ” 0134} SYIViMit.........cceeeesceceees unit 39% 
Alum—Lump.................+ 100 Ibs. 1.75| Carome Cre— we| BUBB. nevesecesecessenens . 2)! Quartz—(See Silica). 
NNN. cic seusthseevssere ‘a 1.89| {50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y......... ig. ton i Pe 00\@alt—N. Y. com. fine.......... sh. ton 2.00 
I otiscsescknatiacsnxs . 3.09| Sand. fo.b. Baltimore........ Rr TNR sncinrintnsenecenl 100 Ibs. .75@.93|_N. Y. agricultural............. wo 1.50 
Chrome, com’l.........+++++++ 7 2.75@3.00 gona 2 OR oa Manganese— Powdered, Saltpetre—Crude............. 100 Ibs.3.35@3 50 
—Am. com., ex- wr fe — 
Aluminum— an. a oon 8.00 ma sececseee ID. .O014@.0146|  Refined...............eeeeeeee 4.25@4.624% 
IN canes cintintsasectoncvs Ib. 1.50| Am. best, ex-dock, N. Y....... a 9.00 75@854 binoxide........... 0149.02 a er mentee = re ers on 
Oxide, com’l, common........ * .06%| English, common...........-. cS 12.00 85@90% binoxide.......... “ 0244@.0314 Pee ee merase f _ Z 12 aes 
DM ChtkGrESESSSe beh eeenabe ie -20 BS IDs cekeechsseecceunn Fe 17.00 90@95% binoxide.......... “ 0314@.05% BOSt 00s eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee : Q a 
DD ccGesde enh SSbicSeESNSD - .80| Fire Clay, ordinary....-...... sh. ton 4.25] Carbonate.........cccccccccece = 16@. on | Lamp QUOTE ccs kcccasccenese - 2.50@, ae 
PGR osicscsxccccccssocek 100 Ibs. 2.60 WeSt .... 600s ee eeee eee eeeeee - BID] CHOTA ooo goo oosoooocooooecceee “ itl, En MENS ss 28asn oeveeneasion 2.75 
PIN. HID. scp sesencssns » 1.50@2.00| Slip Clay.................eeeee - 5.00) Ore, 50s, Foreign .........000. unit 200.21 Silver—Chloride seecescccccoces — 
ch vincceesstsretvenss “  1.15@1.25| Coal Tar Piteh............. gal. WINE oc cssicinesncsooncee “ a ee eo ines 
Ammonia Cobalt—Carbonate............ Ib. 1.75| Marble—Flour................ sh. ton 6.00@7.00 Seti. ee aS ee ees 
m~ Nitrate..........seeeeeee eee ees Pa 1.50) Mereury—Bichloride.......... Ib. AVA PBRRIANRD soi esissecdiewe'se Ib. 0614 
Aqua, 16°.......-.+++20sse00es Ib. 03) Oxide—Black................. * 2.26@2.30| Mica—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse...... “ .03@.04| Chlorate, com’l...........666.. id 08% 
SPRScobeEbbesSebhGkbeoeRERSS = 08% Sure phe oe “ 2. 28@2.40 ee oe “ 04@.05| Hyposulphite, Am............. 100 Ibs. 1.60@1.65 | 
Me iicésisessesaveessrsense> * .0334 Geet. Stns entt “ 06 h N a ti Ree eee ee ee CO = 1.70@1.90 | 
Mist cbcnctuubapennuyixess ss a ee ee 7 ree mmermeeesensoye BO] PerOxide......+++++++seeeeeees tb. 45 : 
, Mis cspenccssuusesscesess ‘a 20 PP MR ay Sssabennscieseeesass 5 BT ND 55 ses000 505000006 : 1104148 
Ammonium— Copperas....... ..........-. MG EB paren enn nnerennners : 1.50] Sinteate, conessvsecsccccccc ON | 
anna fee------0>-- 2 ee eeees---------- m= 180-19} ox in... ea . 3.00] Sulphate. comic. tom, T@.8844 ) 
Ns cciee een wed eo) Giietile .........005...5..05... = owe Mineral 3 Wool_ pen ae . Sulphide. TOR rane Tae Ib. 01% 
Muriate, grain................ 4 0556| Nitrate, crystals............... id 35) Slag, ordinary................ sh. ton le) Sere eres + ss22 220002 O24 
NE Ae ee ee - 084| Oxide, com’l................+. - .19 UMMM Sete ee “ 25.00 aaa ce cecccccccccecs 100 Ibs. Ls ; 
Nitrate, white, pure (99%)... “ MID oo onesvnsosccsvensens “ .06%| Rock, ordinary.............. i. na hn... 2:15 | 
cece.» ‘12| Explosives— an raga dal tee ! 
Blasting powder, A........... 25 Ib. keg 2.65| N ekel—Oxide. NO. 1... 25204 Ib. 1.00) French, best.......cccs0ccccee 100 Ibs. 1.25 
Antimony—Glass ............ ° .30@.40| Blasting powder, B........... ‘a 1.40 NO. 2... esses eeeeee essen ens “s -60| Italian, oS cee Fs: 1.6244 
Needle; lump.................. “ .05%@.06| ‘*Rackarock,” A.............. Ib. 25 Sulphate ............-seeeees e -20@.21 | Tar—Regular..........seesee0e bbl. 1.95 
Powdered, ordinary Tie “ .0534@.07%4 ** Rackarock.” B..........eee8 “ 18 @ils—Black, reduced 29 gr.: SEER bles 545400546600 00% 4.40 
Judson R.R. powder.......... . 10} 25@30, cold test...........008 m mean & 16% 
Oxide, com’! white, 95% ...... PS -0944; Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- RN ccs iyuskccaKees “  .1034@.11% Uranium—oxide .......... os 2 2503.00 
Com’! | ee > 12 POND vicvkertkpwbscecdesetese 3 13 DG cen ckcnedkeccacsudbesene “*  1134@.12%4 Zine —Metallic, ch. siMicossee ” 07@.09% 
CORT ERY wn cscccecsccccccs + 7 (30% nitro-glycerine).........  “ 14 IN oh skp ed cudasannese cn ‘*  ,0934@.0934} Carbonate, ppt. ............66- - .09 ( 
Sulpkuret com’l............++ , 16 (40% nitro-glycerine ........ a .15| Cylinder, dark steam ref...... *  ,0834@.10%| Chloride solution, com’l....... a eel 
Arvenle- White. eon 094.4}  mltrogtyoerine).n-- 6X4] Dar, tered overseen * one ig ogs 
PR ee ice et ds *  0634@.07 (60% nitro-giycerine)........ 18 Light filtered................ “*  1434@.1734| Sulphate ..........ssececeeeees 024%@.02% 
(75% nitro-glycerine)........ ° 21 Extra Cold teat......c.0.000 “* ,2134@.26% — =~ 
Asphaltum— Glycerine for nitro (32 2-10° Gasoline, 86°@90°............. - 14@.19 
PN ER i xe vsscsessccccce sh. ton 32.00 | Be.) .. eee eee eee cece ee eeees -12%@.13| Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°...... bbl. 9.05 THE RARE EARTHS. 
OWEN. ....2000000000020000000. Ib. .0144@.0314| Feldspar—Ground ........... sh. ton 8.00@9.00| “Stove ”..-.-.-.eseeeeeeeeeees gal. 12 Cost. Mees. « Bites 
Egyptian, crude............... “  .054@.06| tint Pebbles—Danish, Best..lg. ton 14.75| _ Linseed, domestic raw........ a 65@.67| poron—Nitrate................ Ib. $1.50 
Trinidad, FORned......-....+0 sh. ton 35.00! French, Best...............000- - 11.75 BAIS wo05sn2scenssrveverees 5 69 | Caleium — Tungstate (Schee- 
San Valentino (Italian)........ lg. ton 16.00 Calcutta, TAW.....  .....02. 85 Re eo oa cca “ 60 
Seyssel (French), mastic....... sh. ton 21.00 peng neal @zokerite..................... Ib. -11%| Cerium —Nitrate.............. = 10.00 ( 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary...... Ib. 03 Am. lump, Ist grade.......... sh. ton $14.40) paints and Colors— Didymium-—itrate.......... “ 35.00 
idea eae e 0834 2d GTAde......+++..++.0004 : 13.90/ Chrome green, common....... » .05| Erbium —Nitrate.............. “ 40.00 
Gravel and crushed, Ist gr.. 18.40 WED L axscaceneescaseeiuesas - .16| Glucinum—Nitrate........... “ 20.00 
Sartum— RE GED. -+-><000++++00900 A 12.40) Yellow, common............ “ 104 | Lanthanum—Nitrate..........“ 30.00 
Carb. Lump, 20@90s.........sh. ton 25,00@27.50| Ground. Ist grade........... z 17.90 css asmasidiiredes “ 25| LAthium-—Nitrate.............. oz. 60 
RI eee **  26.00@29.00 2d GTAAC......+.2+02+ 20000 . 16.50) Lampblack, com’l............. “ 04% | Strontium-—Nitrate........... Ib. 0674@07 
Powdered, 80@908........... Ib.  -.0134@.02| Foreign, lump................. 8.00@ 12.00} — Refined............0200se00s “ 07 | Thorium Nitrate 49@50s.... “ 4.50 
Chloride, com’l.............+4. 100 Ibs. 1.6714@1.76| _ GTOUNG....--.+.+++--- 00-000 “  11.50@14.00} Litharge, Am. powd.......... “  .0434@.0544| Uranium-—Nitrate............ os 25 
Chem. pure cryst..... ... Ib. 05| Fuller’s Earth—Lump....... 100 Ibs. 15 English flake................ “ ,0844@.08% | Yttrium —Nitrate.............. Ib. 4000 
Nitrate, powdered. ........ Wiles .054%| Powdered........ piessccbebews . -80! CRORE 5 a5 ccc cevcccccee “  074@.08 | Zirconium-—Nitrate.......... o 8.00 












NoOTE.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MININ JOURNAL are 
requested to report any corrections needed. or to suggest additions which they any conaier edviesbic. ; - — 






